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Ir is not by any means a bad thing either for individuals or ideas—- 
when the public is running full cry after them, when this man is 
being raved about as an incomparabie hero, and that notion is taken 
up and swallowed whole as the only possible notion to be paid any 
attention to—for some dissentient to arise and stay the torrent by a 
simple, cynical question—‘Is he, or it, worth making such. a fuss 
about after all? Are not you all deceiving yourselves, and pursuing 
a vain idea or worshipping a very ordinary human being? Look at 
the feet of clay that your image possesses! Count up the cost of 
your scheme; consider the impracticability of your plans, and turn 
aside.’ And the public, brought up short and panting if its impetus 
is not too violent to be checked, proceeds to consider more calmly 
the object of its pursuit. If it has really been following a will-of- 
the-wisp, or taking a goose for a swan, a more critical, dispassionate 
examination will probably reveal the fatuity of the enterprise, or the 
faultiness of the newly set-up ideal ; on the other hand, if there is real 
worth in the object of admiration, if the scheme is proved to be a 
feasible one and the project attainable and profitable, then there is 
little harm done by the adverse criticism, for a more mature examin- 
ation establishes on a firmer basis than ever the true merits of the 
hero, the desirableness of the undertaking, and the general good 
sense of the public movement. 
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So in the climax of our African fever, in presence of the newly 
developed zeal suddenly displayed by the British public for the 
possession and exploration of African countries, it is well that Sir 
John Pope Hennessy, an intelligent reactionary against the exten- 
sion of Imperial responsibility, should throw a little cold water on 
our perfervid enthusiasm, and ask us to consider whether tropical 
Africa is worth having after all, and whether we should not do better 
to exchange our profitless interests there, against more material 
advantages in Newfoundland and in the Pacific Ocean. Sir John’s 
article is by no means to be pooh-poohed. It is clever, concise, and 
is written at an opportune time. Moreover, Sir John Pope Hennessy 
is not unacquainted with Africa; he was for one year Governor of 
Sierra Leone, and we may presume that on his way backwards and 
forwards to or from Mauritius, he visited the island of Zanzibar. 
He has therefore had some experience of an African climate and of 
the ease or difficulty of governing the Negro race. Were it other- 
wise, were he merely writing from deductions drawn from other 
people’s experience, as are the opinions of M. Pelletan, whom he 
quotes in support of his views (and who, I believe, has never visited 
tropical Africa), I should not consider his criticism worth contention, 
for to express a conscientious opinion on African subjects it is 
eminently desirable that you should first taste Africa for yourself. 
A few weeks’ experience, even, in Tropical Africa teaches you more 
than all the books you ever read—or rather enables you to appreciate 
and realise more fully the observations made by other travellers. 

However, I venture to reply to Sir John Pope Hennessy and 
shall endeavour to disprove his main contention that our principal 
possessions, present and future, in Tropical Africa are of less value to 
us than the cession of French rights in North America or of French 
and German rights in the Pacific. I have not the dialectic skill of 
Sir John Pope Hennessy, but perhaps I have a greater knowledge of 
Africa than he, for I have been five times to the Dark Continent, and 
have visited Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, and Egypt ; the Canary Islands, 
Senegambia, Sierra Leone, Liberia, Gold Coast, Lagos, Niger terri- 
teries, Cameroons, Gaboon, the River Congo, Portuguese West Africa 
and Ovampoland; Cape Colony and Natal; Portuguese East Africa, 
the Zambezi and Shire Rivers, Lakes Nyasa and Tanganyika, 
Zanzibar, and British East Africa. After this experience I have come 
to the conclusion that those parts of Tropical Africa, whither our 
aspirations tend, and where our vested interests lie, are of value to 
the British nation, and are even a necessity to the expanding enter- 
prise of the empire. Of course, if you do not believe in the expansion 
of the empire, you would prefer to discourage the attempts of our 
populations and commerce to seek for ‘ fresh fields and pastures new, 
and you will logically oppose all acquisitions of African territory; 
but if, on the other hand, you believe, as I do, with all my heart and 
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soul, and such intellect as I may possess, in the continued, well- 
ordered extension of the British Empire as that of a Great League 
of Peace and Freedom, of profitable enterprise and comfortable civili- 
sation, then you will approve of the creation and retention of African 
dominions which will form fresh markets for our British manufac- 
tures, and new homes for our surplus population, whether the over- 
flow proceed from the British Isles or from British India. 

Sir John admits that we ought to retain South Africa—and 
under the circumstances, considering we have some 400,000 white 
fellow subjects there (to say nothing of about 2,000,000 black), and 
some 25,000,000/. of capital invested, it would be sheer naughtiness 
if he proposed any other opinion; and he incidentally leads us to be- 
lieve that he approves of North Africa, so that we may infer he does 
not object to our continued occupation of Egypt; he further excepts 
Sierra Leone from his policy of abandonment, no doubt because of 
reasons connected with our schemes of protected coaling-stations or 
imperial defence : consequently by a process of exhaustion we may 
conclude that he intends us to sacrifice all our other tropical African 
colonies, protectorates, and spheres of influence. Now let us see 
what these latter are worth. They consist mainly of our West 
African Crown Colonies of the Gambia (I except Sierra Leone from 
the list because Sir John agrees to its retention), the Gold Coast, 
and Lagos ; of the Niger protectorate, of British Central Africa (our 
Nyasa, Tanganyika, and trans-Zambezian territories), of Zanzibar, 
British East Africa, and British Somali-land. As to the first of these, 
the Gambia, this ancient colony, which began its connection with 
Great Britain in 1588 by means of a trading company chartered by 
Queen Elizabeth, is considered by some people to have lost much of 
its value to Great Britain inasmuch as in course of time the French 
have annexed the country all round it and reduced our sphere of 
influence to a narrow strip along the banks of the river. The trade 
of the Gambia (imports and exports) amounts to about 220,0001. a 
year. Of this about one-half is with the British Empire, and the 
remainder with France. The area of the actual colony is not quite 
100 square miles, but the extent of the ‘sphere of influence’ is 
somewhat larger. The chief value of the Gambia lies in its splendid 
navigable river, which affords the readiest access to the heart of 
Senegambia. This fact renders the Gambia a desirable posses- 
sion to France, and so far Sir John may be right in suggesting that 
an exchange might be effected with that Power by handing over to 
her the Gambia! in return for concessions made by France in New- 
foundland or in the Pacific. But the same thing does not apply to 


? Our position on the Gambia may be summed up by saying that France holds the 
house of which we retain the front door and main corridor. The door is of little use 
without the house; at the same time it is rather inconvenient for the owner of the 
building to find the front entrance in possession of a stranger. 

N2 
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our other West African possessions. Sierra Leone, Sir John himself 
admits, cannot be given up for reasons of Imperial defence. The 
Gold Coast, again, is a flourishing colony, though its natural resources 
in mineral and vegetable products have as yet been but slightly 
tapped. The annual trade of this colony amounts to about 814,000/. 
in value, of which more than three-fourths—say 612,000/. worth—is 
with the British Empire (mainly with Liverpool). We have here 
now an industrious, thriving, native population of about 1,500,000, 
who of late years, thanks to the work of the Basel Mission, have 
furnished us with most useful workmen on the West coast, with 
clerks, carpenters, builders, masons, coopers, engineers, cooks, and 
superior domestic servants. In the interior also there are plucky 
warlike Hausas, whom we recruit for our police force. The Gold Coast 
colony, properly opened up and exploited, will, I think, prove a most 
valuable possession. Then there is Lagos, the ‘ Liverpool’ of West 
Africa, a little strip of seaboard adjoining our Niger protectorate, with 
an actually occupied area of not more than 1,071 square miles, but 
with a population of 100,000 and an annual trade of 950,000/. in value,’ 
of which a little more than one-half is with the United Kingdom. 
Both Lagos and the Gold Coast are further necessary to us 
because they guard the flank approaches of our magnificent Niger 
protectorate, the enclave of Dahomey, which lies between, being far 
more difficult to traverse, Niger-wards, than the country at the 
back of the Gold Coast or behind Lagos. This Niger protectorate 
extends along the Atlantic seaboard from the frontier of Lagos 
(Benin River) to the German boundary of the Cameroons at the 
mouth of the Rio del Rey, and inland up the Niger and up the 
Benue and over the lands of Nupe and Sokoto between, both to 
the very borders of the Sahara Desert and the vicinity of the 
Egyptian Sudan. The Niger protectorate is mainly under the control 
of the Royal Niger Chartered Company, who, in addition to several 
hundred native servants, have a staff of European employés numbering 
between seventy and eighty, a disciplined force of about seven hundred 
police, and a fleet of twenty-five steamers; but a considerable portion 
of the Niger Delta and the adjacent Cross River (Old Calabar) is at 
present administered directly by H. M. consular ojficers under 
various Orders in Council. In this district, known as ‘the Oil 
Rivers,’ * there are about 150 British—not including those in the 
employ of the Royal Niger Company—which, added to the last 
named, makes a total of perhaps 220 of our white fellow-subjects 
in the Niger protectorate who carry on, mainly with Great Britain, a 
trade of the yearly value of about 3,000,000/. There are two 
missionary societies in this field—the Church Missionary Society 
and the United Presbyterian Mission, both of which are making 


? Last returns published make it 950,3007. for 1888. 
* From the quantity of palm oil produced in the ccuntry. 
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considerable progress among the non-Muhammadan blacks. These 
missionary societies have in all about seventeen or eighteen stations. 
The average yearly expenditure of the Church Missionary Society on 
the Niger districts is 13,627/. That of the United Presbyterians, who 
have mainly devoted themselves to the interesting Old Calabar Cross 
River districts, probably amounts to 6,000/. or 7,000/.; so thata 
total of some 20,000/. is annually spent in these districts, and well 
spent, in the cause of civilisation.‘ The population of negroes 
directly under our control in this Niger protectorate (including the 
Oil Rivers) probably reaches a figure between seven and eight millions; 
but there are some twenty millions more who look to the British 
Government in some shape or form—Niger Company’s officials, 
or direct representatives of the Queen—for advice. From the Niger 
districts we get various metals and minerals such as silver and 
antimony, a great variety of vegetable products (among the more 
important of which may be cited palm oil,’ palm kernels,® rubber, 
gums, cotton, indigo, dyewoods, drugs, and valuable timber) and 
ivory. In return we send them our Manchester cottons, Birming- 
ham hardware, our Cheshire salt and London soap, our Indian silks 
and West Indian tobacco. 

Altogether our West African possessions—leaving out the Gambia 
as a § quantité’ not ‘ négligeable,’ but ‘ négociable’—do a trade with 
Great Britain (mainly with Liverpool, London, and Bristol) of about 
5,000,000/.’ yearly, give honourable employment to some 770 of 
our British fellow-countrymen, and bring at least five millions of 
intelligent (Sierra Leone), sturdy (Krumen), industrious (Gold 
Coast), artistic (Yoruba), brave (Niger), good-tempered (Oil Rivers) 
negroes under our just, enlightened, and civilising sway. As against 
this summary of our interests in West Africa may be cited the 
following statistics respecting our relations with Newfoundland and 
Queensland—the two colonies which Sir John Pope Hennessy cites 
as likely to benefit most by our sacrifice of our tropical African 
possessions. The trade of the mother country with Newfoundland 
amounts to about 974,000/. in value yearly. The population of the 
colony is 200,000. It gives employment to about three natives 
of the mother country.® 

The trade of the United Kingdom with Queensland amounts to 
some 5,000,000/. yearly; the total population of that colony is 
387,463 (of all shades), and employment is given to about five 
citizens of the mother country. 

Moreover, in balancing the interests of, say, Liverpool and Bris- 

‘ For further details of the mission work, I would refer my readers to papers of 
mine read before the Royal Geographical Society. 

5 From the oil palm (Zlais guineensis). ® Ditto. 

7 Their total trade amounts to nearly 6,000,000/. 


® By this definition, I mean persons who have their home in the United Kingdom, 
and are not natives or citizens of the colony in question. 
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bane, the former city, by its population, vast enterprise, and status 
in the Empire, should at present prevail over the latter in influential 
consideration. 

I have dwelt more in detail on the extent of our interests in 
West Africa than on those which we possess in the South, Central, and 
Eastern parts of the Continent, because it is with Western Africa that 
the inhabitants and commerce of the United Kingdom are more ex- 
clusively concerned as compared to the other sections of our Empire. 
I mean that the trade of our West African possessions, and the em- 
ployment given to British subjects are directed almost solely to Great 
Britain, and surely, therefore, the interests of our home population 
of 35,000,000 may be considered to count for as much as the interests 
of 200,000 of our fellow-subjects in Newfoundland, or four millions of 
Australasians. If we gave away the Gold Coast or Lagos, or the Niger, 
for instance, in exchange for concessions from France or Germany 
in the Pacific or the North Atlantic, the ratio of loss to the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain would be far greater than the gain to the 
Australians or the Newfoundlanders. 

To those who argue that our missionaries and merchants might 
go on working in West Africa just the same, even if the rule in our 
possessions were transferred to another Power, I would ask, ‘ How 
many British merchants are there in French Senegambia? What 
is the total of British trade with the French, German, Belgian, 
Portuguese possessions in West Africa, as compared to that carried 
on with the districts under the British flag?® Are the British 
missionaries able to conduct their evangelisation in French Africa ? 
In the most enlightened and liberal-minded of these foreign 
administrations, the German possession of Cameroons, did not the 
English Baptist Mission, who had laboured there for forty years 
prior to the German advent, have to leave the country after the 
German rule was established?’ We should not blame the Govern- 
ments of foreign Powers for these results. The fault lies in our 
peculiar idiosyncrasies as a people. We are of a cranky, self-willed, 
unaccommodating disposition, tolerably patient under the govern- 
ment of our own fellow-countrymen, but utterly impatient of foreign 
control. 

While, however, our possessions of Western Africa are become 
a necessity to the trade of Liverpool, Manchester, Burnley, Birming- 
ham, Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, and London, our newly-gained spheres 
of influence in South Central Africa—-besides the important Scotch 
interests which they concern '\—are a necessity for the commercial 
expansion and feeding-ground of our growing British South African 


® About 400,0002., as compared with 5,000,0007. 

‘© A considerable trade is done with Glasgow in Nyasaland through the African 
Lakes Company, and the four British Missionary Societies in those regions (two 
English, two Scotch) spend on Nyasa and Tanganyika a yearly total of about 29,000/, 
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Confederation, which has a total population of over two millions, and 
does a yearly trade with the United Kingdom of 18,000,000/. in value. 
Then as to Zanzibar and British East Africa, they, in their turn, be- 
sides securing the southern approach to the dominions of our Egyptian 
ward, are a necessity to the trade and overflow emigration of our great 
Indian Empire with its nearly 300,000,000 of people and its yearly 
trade with the British Empire of some 90,000,000/. Finally, British 
Somaliland has become necessary to the maintenance of our position 
in the flourishing dependency of Aden. 

The total trade of the British Empire with British Africa amounts 
to about 25,200,000/. yearly.!! Among the more valuable products 
which British Africa send us, or supplies to herself, may be cited the 
following :—Gold (West and South Africa), silver (West Africa), 
copper (South and Central Africa), coal (South-east Africa), diamonds 
(South Africa), ivory (West, South, and East Africa), rubber (West 
and East Afriea, 110/. to 270/. a ton), palm oil (West Africa, 221. a 
ton), palm kernels (West Africa, 12/. 12s. a ton), gums (West and 
East Africa, 15/. to 100/. a ton), cotton (West and East Africa, 50/. to 
601. a ton), dyewoods (West and East Africa, 10/. to 151. a ton), indigo 
(West Africa, 224/. a ton), coffee, sugar, rice, Indian corn, horses 
(Somaliland and South Africa), cattle (Sierra Leone, South and East 
Africa), donkeys (Somaliland), hides (West, South, and East Africa), 
amomum seeds (West Africa, 40/. per ton), red peppers (West 
Africa, 151. to 30/. per ton), and ever so many other valuable dyes, 
spices, oils, timber, drugs, skins, and farinaceous foods. 

Surely this poor, slight exposition of mine may induce Sir John 
Pope Hennessy, and those who think like him, to change their views 
as to the ‘ Value of Africa’ ? 

H. H. JoHNsTON. 


' To say nothing of our nine or ten millions of pounds’ worth of annual trade 
with Egypt (with which France only does an annual trade of about 1,750,0007. value). 
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Ir was mid-winter when I sailed from Cape Town at the end of last 
month. But the sun wasas hot as it is, or ought to be, in the English 
dog days, and the beauty of the scene, as in the setting sunlight we 
steamed slowly out into the land-locked bay, from under the shadow 
of Table Mountain, will rest long impressed on my mind as one of 
the few memories of South Africa not associated with the dull dreary 
monotony of the endless Veldt. According to the kindly Cape cus- 
tom, crowds of friends and acquaintances had come down to the quays 
to bid farewell to the passengers by the homeward mail, and as the 
good ship * Mexican’ cast off her moorings, the last man almost to 
shake my hand and wish me a pleasant voyage to the old country, 
was Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the present Prime Minister of the Cape 
Colony. 

It was my good fortune during a six months’ sojourn in South 
Africa to see a good deal of the ‘ great amalgamator,’ as Mr. Rhodes 
is sometimes described in the Kimberley papers. Though still 
a young man, he has already played no insignificant part in the 
fortunes of Greater Britain; he is destined, unless I err, to play a 
yet greater part in the future. Let me speak of him as I found 
him. 

At the time I left Cape Town, that is, some four weeks ago, there 
was little or no thought of Mr. Rhodes becoming Premier. The 
common idea was that Sir Gordon Sprigg would remain in office with 
a reconstructed Ministry. Somehow, Sir Gordon was commonly re- 
garded—and certainly regarded himself—as the man of the situation. 
Cape politics are not easy to understand, still less easy to explain. 
There is no clear distinction of parties, no broad issues on which the 
Ministry and the Opposition are divided. It is, I think, one of the 
many difficulties of the South African question, that the Cape Colony, 
from its position, its traditions, and from the fact of its Governor being 
also the High Commissioner for the whole of South Africa, exercises 
an influence over the relations between the Empire and our South 
African possessions out of all proportion to its intrinsic importance. 
The Cape Colony proper is still the stronghold of the Dutch element,. 
that is, of the element least favourable to any Imperial policy. The 
bulk of the land belongs to Dutch owners. The wilderness of the 
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Karoo is in the main grazed over by the flocks and herds of Boer 
farmers. In Griqualand West and in the Eastern Province the 
English element, happily for the fortunes of the Cape, has the upper 
hand. But in the Western Province the Dutch more than hold their 
own. The consequence is that the Cape proper is the least progressive, 
the least energetic, the most un-English of all of our South African 
dominions. Cape Town, in spite of all its natural advantages, is dis- 
tanced in the race by Port Elizabeth and Durban. In the same way, the 
old Dutch colony, with everything in its favour, has contributed little 
or nothing to the development of our South African Empire. Inthe 
parliament, the Dutch, if they do not command an absolute majority, 
form a compact and united party whose hostility is fatal to any 
administration. Into the rights and wrongs of the controversy 
between the English and the Dutch colonists it is not my purpose to 
enter. There is much to be said on both sides the question. For 
the present I am concerned with facts, not with their causes. Now 
as a matter of fact the Dutch, whether in the Cape, the Free 
State, or the Transvaal, are opposed to what, for want of a better 
word, I would call the Anglification of South Africa. If it were 
possible they would aim at the complete severance of the con- 
nection between Great Britain and South Africa. But—knowing as 
they do that this is not possible—their policy is to render this con- 
nection as nominal as may be. To effect this object is the end and aim 
of the so-called Africander League. The Dutch settlers are the 
backbone of the League: but it numbers amidst its members a 
considerable following of colonists of English birth or descent, who 
for one reason or other favour the cry of Africa for the (white) 
Africans. Political ability and the art of administration are qualities 
more common among the English than the Dutch. The result is that 
almost all the leading politicians in the Cape, on whatever side they 
are found, are men of English blood; but in order to command the 
support of the Chambers they are compelled to rely on the solid and 
stolid Dutch vote. 

The English party, on the other hand, is divided by all sorts of 
local jealousies and sectional interests. If there was any overt 
antagonism between the two races, if the overthrow of British rule 
in South Africa was a possibility within the domain of practical 
politics, I have no doubt our fellow-countrymen in the Cape would 
unite in upholding the supremacy of England. But for the present 
there is no issue before the Colony directly rousing the antagonism 
of the two dominant races. The questions on which the public 
mind is exercised are matters of local and personal interest ; and the 
guiding principle of every recent administration has been to form a 
majority by the aid of the Dutch vote, supported by one of the sections 
of the British party. Asa parliamentary manager Sir Gordon Sprigg 
had shown very considerable acuteness. As a statesman the late 
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Premier was gifted, in as far as I could judge, with very second-rate 
ability ; as a speaker he had no special gifts of oratory; but he was 
a hard-working official and a good man of business. The main cause 
of his fall was the necessity of dealing with a question of too wide a 
character and too large a scope to be settled by the ordinary expedients 
of colonial legislation. For some time past there has been a growing 
feeling in the Cape that the Colony is losing ground, not only in 
comparison with British colonies in other parts of the world, but in 
comparison with other parts of the British dominions in South Africa. 
This decline is attributed, rightly or wrongly, to the fact that the 
construction of railways has not been pursued with anything like the 
energy which has been displayed in Australia and Canada, or even in 
Natal. I believe myself there are other reasons besides the absence 
of cheap locomotion which have kept—and must keep—the full tide 
of European emigration from flowing into the Cape Colony. Still, 
undoubtedly, the paucity of railroads is one of the causes which leads 
emigrants to turn their steps elsewhere than to the Cape. Something 
had got to be done to satisfy the popular demand for railroads; and 
yet, owing to the rivalries and jealousies existing not only between 
the different colonies but between the different provinces of the same 
colony, any scheme of railway construction was attended with extreme 
peril to the safety of the Ministry by which it was proposed. 

Under these circumstances Sir Gordon Sprigg conceived a project 
which was eminently characteristic of his whole system of adminis- 
tration. He brought forward a Bill under which every important 
electoral district in the colony was to have some line so constructed 
as to favour its local interests. His calculation was doubtless that 
each district would urge its representatives to support the Bill in con- 
sideration of the local advantage it would derive from the scheme. 
Log-rolling is well understood in the Cape. Colony: and under 
ordinary circumstances Sir Gordon’s tactics would probably have 
proved successful. But the circumstances were exceptional. In 
the first place, there was a genuine popular wish to see the 
Colony opened up by means of railroads: and this wish the scheme 
in question left practically unsatisfied. In the second place, the 
necessity of constructing a number of loca] lines in order to con- 
ciliate sectional interests entailed an outlay out of all proportion to 
the returns which the lines in question could possibly be expected 
to yield. The Cape Colonists generally, and the Dutch portion of 
the community in particular, have a rooted antipathy to any 
increase in taxation; and the one certain fact about the Sprigg 
project was that it would nearly double the public debt and must 
therefore involve additional taxation, which, in default of any other 
source of revenue, would in all likelihood have to be raised by 
mulcting the mining industry. 

The Bill was coldly received: the Attorney General, Sir Thomas 
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Upington, the cleverest and brightest member of the Ministry, 
repudiated all responsibility for the measure; and within a few days 
of its introduction the fate of the Sprigg Cabinet was sealed. At 
the time I left Cape Town, Mr. Sauer, the leader of the Opposition, 
was regarded as likely to be the next Premier. A hard-headed 
man, but not much above the ordinary standard of Cape politicians, 
either in ability or in repute, he would probably have made a fair 
Prime Minister of the Gordon Sprigg type. To define the principles 
on which the members who in the Cape Parliament sit to the right 
and the left of the Speaker are supposed to differ, is a matter 
beyond my powers of exposition. All I can say is, that between 
Sauer-and Sprigg there would have been a distinction without a 
difference. 

In all countries with parliamentary institutions, there arises from 
time to time, unless public spirit is utterly extinct, a sense of 
dissatisfaction with the perpetual struggles for office between the 
ins and the outs. Such a sense of dissatisfaction had begun to show 
itself in the Cape; the time was felt to be come for a leader with 
a policy of his own, The man whose name suggested itself as that 
of the inaugurator of a new political era was Cecil Rhodes. 

As I have said, Mr. Rhodes is still young—even according to the 
colonial standard, where a man past fifty is regarded as a veteran, if 
not a senile dotard. He hasstill some two or three years to pass before 
he enters upon the forties. Nobody could ever doubt his nationality. 
‘English, you know,’ is written in his look, his gait, his speech, his 
manner. Throughout South Africa the tone of the community is 
free and easy. There is little or nothing of the swaggering self- 
assertion of social equality so common in the lower classes of our 
American kinsfolk. But in the diamond fields—even more than 
elsewhere in the Cape—one man isas good as another, and is conscious 
of the fact. In all countries where there is a white minority ruling 
over a subject coloured population, all white men, by a sort of free- 
masonry, stand on equal footing as members of the dominant caste. 
So it is in the Cape. From the railway porter, as long as he is 
white, up to the railway chairman, everybody isa boss. As between the 
small boss and the big boss the line of demarcation is imperceptible 
as compared with that dividing the boss and the bossed. 

Anybody who wishes to get on in South Africa must recognise 
this equality. To stand on your dignity, to put on side, is an un- 
pardonable social offence, and Cecil Rhodes is too keen-witted not to 
accept the necessities of the position. The longer I live the less 
confident I feel in my own judgment as to other men’s desires and 
ambitions. Still it would surprise me to learn that Cecil Rhodes’s 
ambition is not, and had not always been, to make a name for 
himself in the history of his country. He must long ago have made 
fortune enough to enable him to retire from business and live at 
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home in opulence. Yet he continues in the Colony working and 
working hard: and the most plausible explanation of this apparent 
anomaly is that he looks on the acquisition of wealth and the conso- 
lidation of his influence in the Colony as further stepping stones toa 
yet higher position of authority in the British Empire either in her 
outlying possessions—or at home. 

Already, if my view of the end he has in view is correct, he has 
gone far towards the attainment of his ambition. The story of the 
diamond fields is far too lengthy and too complicated a one for me to 
enter upon here. It is enough tosay that up to a few years ago the 
Kimberley mines were owned by a number of independent companies, 
all competing against each other ; all striving to raise as many dia- 
monds as possible ; all treading on each other’s heels; and all doing 
their utmost to injure the diamond industry by increasing the output of 
an article for which, ex necessitate rei, there is only a limited market. 
The idea that amalgamation would be the salvation of the industry is 
one to whose authorship Cecil Rhodes can lay noclaim. A number of 
efforts were made at various times to consolidate the mines into one 
united company. In one of the most serious of these attempts it 
was my fortune to play an insignificant part. I recall the fact for 
two reasons. The first is, that during the sittings of the London 
syndicate, the members of which, with the exception of myself, 
were all persons largely interested in the diamond trade, I cannot 
recall ever having heard Rhodes’s name even mentioned. The 
second is that the impression left on my mind by our abortive nego- 
tiations was that the consolidation of the mines, though in the 
abstract desirable, was in practice an impossibility. The interests of 
the different mines were so inconsistent and in many cases so antago- 
nistic, the greed of the various companies was so great, the want of 
confidence in each other’s good faith was so extreme, the local 
jealousies and personal rivalries were so powerful, that I came to the 
conclusion the mines could never be brought to combine even for their 
common good. I was wrong, as the result has shown; but my re- 
cognition of my own mistake enables me perhaps to appreciate more 
fully than I could otherwise the magnitude of the difficulties with 
which Cecil Rhodes must have had tocontend. No man not possess- 
ing in a high degree tact, patience, temper, the art of inspiring 
confidence, and a dogged strength of will, could have carried through 
the enterprise by which the De Beers Company under Mr. Rhodes’s 
guidance gradually contrived to absorb into itself the diamond mines 
of Kimberley. Judged by the results the amalgamation scheme has 
so far proved a brilliant success. The price of diamonds has been 
run up, and the supply of the diamond markets of the world is for 
the time being in the hands of Mr. Rhodes and his colleagues. Un- 
questionably the scheme depends for its ultimate success on the 
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assumption that, in South Africa at any rate, there are no other 
mines in which diamonds can be found in large and paying quantities. 
Prima facie the assumption seems improbable ; but up to the present, 
though many diamond mines have been discovered in the vicinity of 
Kimberley, none of them has proved remunerative. 

I know nothing of the private affairs of the De Beers mine. Still, 
unless common report in a small community where everything is 
more or less known is utterly mistaken, Mr. Rhodes made a fortune, 
through the success of the amalgamation scheme, sufficient to satisfy 
most men’s ambition. But with him success proved only a stimulus 
to further effort. Years ago, when he was comparatively unknown, 
he told an informant of mine that what he wished most was to 
associate his name with some great achievement. His wish has 
been fulfilled ; for his name, whether for good or bad, will always be 
identified with the Chartered Company, the greatest experiment in 
colonisation ever made in South Africa. 

By virtue of certain concessions he and his colleague Mr. Rudd 
procured from Lobengula, they obtained a sort of preferential pro- 
tectorate—this is how I can best describe the character of the 
arrangement—over the vast area of Matabele Land extending from 
the frontiers of Bechuana Land on the north-west of the Transvaal 
right up to the banks of the Zambesi. The vague rights conferred 
by this concession were confirmed and consolidated by the issue of the 
royal charter which Mr. Rhodes succeeded in inducing the Imperial 
Government to grant. Since the days when the old East India 
Company was founded, no grander enterprise has been set on foot by 
Englishmen. Will it prove a gigantic success or a colossal failure ? 
The answer to that question lies within the womb of time. In 
Africa, as elsewhere, the project has its champions and its detractors. 
The former dwell on the vast mineral wealth of the new province, on 
its great agricultural resources, on the immense openings it affords 
for British enterprise and British capital. Indeed, I have frequently 
heard shrewd business men at the Cape express their conviction that 
before twenty years are over there will, through the instrumentality 
of the Chartered Company, be railroad communication between Cairo 
and the Cape. The latter assert that the mineral wealth of Matabele 
Land and Mashona Land is more than problematical ; that the country 
is, for the most part, incapable of cultivation, owing to the absence 
of water; and that, from the unhealthiness of the climate and the 
hostility of the natives, any attempt to settle a white population 
within the company’s territories is foredoomed to failure. Which of 
these conflicting views is right is, and must be, matter of opinion. 
All I can say is that Mr. Rhodes and his fellow workers show by 
their own action an unbounded faith in the future of their enterprise. 
They are pushing on the Bechuana Land railway with extraordinary 
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energy. It is only within the present year that the works were first 
commenced in earnest, and already the line is completed to some 
sixty miles north of Kimberley, and will be completed as far as 
Vryburg, the capital of British Bechuana, before the year is out. 
They have organised an efficient trained force for frontier service, 
they have got together a singularly able body of administrators ; they 
‘ have enlisted the services of all the most experienced scouts and 
pioneers in the South African borderland; they are sending out 
prospecting parties ; they are spending money freely in every direc- 
tion. 

I can understand objection being taken to the sort of partnership 
existing between the De Beers Mining Association and the Chartered 
Company. The experiment of backing up a vast land scheme with 
the resources of a modern Golconda is one which is certain to be 
criticised. I have no doubt Mr. Rhodes is aware of this. Some 
three months ago I was present at a banquet given to Sir Henry 
Loch on his visit to Kimberley. In his speech on that occasion as 
the representative of the diamond industry, Mr. Rhodes touched 
upon this very point. I have not his words by me, but the purport 
was that by the force of causes beyond human control, the shares in 
the De Beers mine must necessarily pass more and more into the 
hands of European capitalists. The time, therefore, could not be far 
distant when the profits of the diamond mines, the greatest and 
most lucrative industry in South Africa, would be virtually monopo- 
lised by a non-resident body of shareholders. In view of the demo- 
cratic institutions of the Cape Colony and of the spread of democratic 
ideas throughout the world, this state of things seemed to him 
fraught with elements of future peril. In order therefore to avert 
the danger in question he had acted upon Mr. Chamberlain’s doctrine 
of ransom, and had recommended the De Beers Company to associate 
itself with the Chartered Company, as an enterprise calculated— 
whether financially successful or otherwise—to contribute powerfully 
to the progress and development of the Cape Colony. The theory 
thus propounded is to say the least ingenious. It is one which 
could never have entered into the brain of any financier of the 
ordinary promoting type. Whether it will be accepted as satis- 
factory by shareholders hungry for dividends remains to be seen. 

Mr. Rhodes is by no means a novice in Cape politics. He has 
for some ten years represented the decaying township of West 
Barkly, the quondam capital of Griqualand West, in the Cape 
Parliament. He held office for some little time as Minister of 
Public Works when Sir Thomas Scanlen was Premier. In 1884-5 
he was sent as a Deputy Commissioner to Bechuana Land. He 
was present at Blignaut’s Pont at the conference between Sir 
Henry Loch and President Kriiger in which the Swaziland question 
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was discussed. He arranged the reception given to the Governor 
at Kimberley; he accompanied Sir Henry at his personal request 
on his visit to the Orange Free State and his tour in Basutoland. It 
would not surprise me to learn that Mr. Rhodes’s acceptance of the 
Premiership was largely due to the influence of the Governor. 

His acceptance of the post seems to me, as I think it must to 
most of those who know him, only capable of one explanation. 
To a man who at his age has achieved such a position as Cecil 
Rhodes, the rank, and still less the salary, of the Cape Premier- 
ship can present no attraction. He can speak plainly, intelli- 
gently, and even forcibly; but he is not an orator, and I should 
think takes no pleasure in public speaking. The social and incidental 
advantages of office can weigh but little with a man so simple in his 
habits, so quiet, and so reserved. He understands the art of dealing 
with men: that his success in arranging the De Beers amalgamation 
has shown: and what a man does well, he commonly likes doing. 
But still the daily routine of public life, the social duties incumbent 
on a statesman who has to keep a majority together in such a Parlia- 
ment as that of the Cape Colony, can hardly be tohis liking. I can- 
not, therefore, avoid the conclusion that when Mr. Cecil Rhodes con- 
sented tu become Sir Gordon Sprigg’s successor, he did so because he 
believed, with or without justice, that as Prime Minister he could the 
better forward the policy on which the Chartered Company is based, 
and with which his reputation is indissolubly connected. 

That policy I take to be the extension and consolidation of British 
supremacy in South Africa. 

I should doubt Mr. Rhodes any more than myself being a believer 
in Imperial Federation as a practical scheme of working politics. I 
am by no means sure also that he attaches the same importance as 
I do personally to the political connection between Great Britain and 
her Colonies. But of this I am confident: he believes as strongly as 
any Imperialist or Federationist could believe in a manifest destiny 
of the British race. To implant English ideas, English culture, 
English language, English institutions, and English rule in all 
the outlying places of the globe, that is, as I take it, the manifest 
destiny of our race. Personally I hold this mission of ours can best 
be fulfilled by maintaining intact the relations now existing between 
the component parts of the United Kingdom on the one hand, and 
those existing between that kingdom and the Colonies on the other. 
But it is possible to hold, as Mr. Rhodes does, that this end can best 
be accomplished by other means, and yet to share to the full the 
belief in England’s destiny. 

In this country Mr. Rhodes, from a political point of view, is 
chiefly known as a Home Ruler. A gift of 10,000/. in aid of a 
political movement with which the donor has no direct personal 
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connection, is a fair proof of genuine conviction. It was my lot 
frequently to talk with Mr. Rhodes about the Home Rule controversy. 
The impression left on my mind—possibly because he did not agree 
with me—was that he had not studied the subject very deeply, and 
that he had no very ardent enthusiasm about the cause of Ireland. 
Still I saw no cause to doubt either the sincerity or the genuineness 
of his conviction that the repeal of the Union is desirable in the interest 
not only of Ireland, but of Great Britain. I could not, however, avoid 
a suspicion that a belief in the utility of Home Rule, though it might 
be the principal, was not the sole cause which had led him to identify 
himself with the Parnellite movement. The benevolent neutrality 
of the Radical party is no less valuable to the Chartered Company 
than the active support of the Unionist Government. 

In home politics Mr. Rhodes would undoubtedly call himself a 
Liberal. But Liberalism in the Colonies is a very different thing 
from Liberalism at home. Majuba stands between thetwo. Indeed 
Liberals and Conservatives are names without meaning in Cape 
politics. The only party lines, in so far as such lines exist at all, 
are those dividing the British and the Dutch elements. Kimberley 
forms the headquarters and the centre of the British element in the 
Colony, and Mr. Rhodes, to all intents and purposes, is the personi- 
fication of Kimberley. It does not follow that his policy will be 
hostile to the Boers. On the contrary it is, I am convinced, his wish, 
as it is that of every sensible man in the Cape, to work in harmony with 
the Dutch. But if the Dutch settlers set themselves in the way of 
the development of South Africa after our British fashion, they will 
have to go to the wall. The principle of the survival of the fittest 
has decided that in the end it is the British, not the Dutch, element 
that must be supreme in the Cape as elsewhere. This is a fact which 
Mr. Rhodes cannot alter if he would. For my own part I believe 
that he would not alter it even if he could. The main questions 
with which Cape statesmanship is called upon to deal at present are 
those of railway extension, of native labour, and of the relations 
between the different States which make up South Africa. Each 
one of these questions is fraught with grave difficulties; and the 
machinery provided for dealing with them, by the existing institu- 
tions of the Cape, is singularly inadequate for the purpose. Mr. Rhodes 
may fail ; the chances are that every Cape Minister must fail. But for 
the first time in the parliamentary history of the Cape the policy of 
the Colony will be directed by a statesman whose end and aim is to 
extend the area of British supremacy. The man who amalgamated 
the Kimberley mines and founded the Chartered Company may solve 
the yet more arduous problem of making the Cape Parliament an 
effective instrument of British progress, With his somewhat slouch- 
ing gait, his hazy abstracted glance, and his absorbed air, Cecil 
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Rhodes left on me the notion of a man whose thoughts were generally 
far away—who, beyond the present, was always looking forward. I 
wonder whether, beyond the Cape politics of to-day, he is looking 
forward to playing a yet greater part on a larger stage. Stranger 
things have happened than the Premiership of the Cape proving a 


step to Downing Street. 
EpwarpD Dicey. 
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A VOICE FROM A HAREM. 


SOME WORDS ABOUT THE TURKISH WOMAN OF OUR DAY.' 


So many English ladies have lately visited the Turkish harems, and 
learning our language have been able to write the truth about us, 
that it is really difficult to say something new about a country whose 
customs are as well known to every one as to ourselves. 

Naturally also the curiosity and interest felt for everything 
Oriental has gradually faded away as, the veil being literally lifted, 
the mysteries of Orient appeared little by little before the world 
and were found wanting in the element of beauty which had been 
ascribed to them. 

In a description of Constantinople written as late as in 1840, the 
Turkish woman was spoken of as a mystery which it was dangerous 
to unravel; whilst Thackeray, in his Voyage from Cornhill to Grand 
Cairo, tells us of a lady who was tabooed by all true believers for having 
dared to drive in her own carriage to a mosque. What the shades of 
those true believers would say if they came back to earth now is 
difficult to decide. I suppose they would think that Turkey had 
been given over to those Giaours, whom they hated and we imitate. 
Of our old customs, as well as of our old faith, very little remains, and 
it is only in the lower orders or the most secluded harems that some 
vestiges of them can be found. At Constantinople women hardly 
hide their faces, and think it no shame to appear before the public 
in habiliments which would be hardly considered decent with the 
lowest dregs of European society. This, however, is natural, for it 
is impossible for a reaction to occur in a country without its rushing 
to the opposite evil. On disencumbering ourselves from our old 
chains we are apt to forget that man cannot walk entirely alone with- 
out stumbling in some way or other. However, this will soon pass; 
give us time to understand that we need to be withheld, and we will 
soon forge ourselves new chains which, without binding us as hard 
as the old, will still retain us in the bonds of decorum. 

The reason of this sudden reaction may be traced to the better 
education we have given to our boys. Brought up in Paris or at 


1 This paper is absolutely genuine. It is the first attempt at writing on the part 
of its authoress, a young lady who has Leen shut up in a harem for ten years.—ED, 
Nineteenth Century. 
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Oxford, they have learnt that woman was destined to be protected, 
not tyrannised over. They have learnt that, when her intellect is 
not crushed by continual fear and impotent ignorance, woman can 
become the helpmate and support of man. The view also of the 
cheerful homes existent in Europe has taught them that one wife 
is better than twenty slaves; and, as the Turkish girls are better 
adapted by nature to second their views than the Circassians, it is to 
them that they turned for help. 

It needed but little time to teach the Turkish mothers what was 
needed at their hands, and where before a little French was the maxi- 
mum of learning acquired by a musulwoman, she was taught to read 
and write in several languages, to play the piano, to draw, to paint, 
in a word, to have as complete an education as any young lady destined 
to appear in society. This system included of course novel reading, 
and in them the young girl, who before believed that the highest 
happiness for her was to be tyrannised over by a man she did not 
know, in common with five or six rivals, suddenly saw opened before 
her a long vista of unknown bliss which to her dazzled eyes seemed 
more beautiful than anything promised in Paradise. She heard of 
balls, fétes, parties, where women spoke openly with men who were 
not doctors or cousins; she heard for the first time that a woman is 
considered as highly as a man, and may even claim from him the 
homage which till now she thought had been exclusively his pre- 
rogative ; she saw in them the descriptions of happy homes where 
one wife alone possessed the love and confidence of her husband ; 
and little by little the poison imbibed circulated through her veins. 
She felt she had a right to a part at least of these privileges ; but 
fearing to be the first to claim them, she would perhaps have con- 
tinued for some time still to bear a yoke now become hateful, if she 
had not been surrounded by counsellors who pushed her on, and these 
counsellors were not chosen from the best part of society. Effectually 
the worst part of it all was that the movement originated naturally 
with the highest classes, who were surrounded, by the fact of their 
rank, by a legion of base Armenians and Greeks, the very scum of 
their nations, who were ready with praise the instant they saw a 
possibility of recompense, and whose example was hardly able to give 
them a high idea of the European fashion of life. 

The life she had led in a harem had not prepared her for the 
sudden change which was to occur in all her customs. She had 
never known that there are other chains than those inflicted by the 
tyranny of man, and that life might contain higher aims than the 
mere fact of living for self; in fact, selfishness is a virtue in harems, 
which all must follow who wish to live, and she had never 
thought that it might be possible to think of others before thinking 
of herself. On the other hand, the mothers are not entitled to teach 
their daughters those pure and high principles which every woman 
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in Europe thinks it necessary to inculcate in her children. In fact 
she has not sufficient influence over her child to do it. The mothers 
are usually slaves, and as such are never considered with the tender 
reverence which a European mother may command. Every child 
has a different mother by whom he will stand by party spirit, and whom 
he will defend against her rivals, but whom he will never respect, and 
whom, alas! he has no reason to respect, for she has never taught him 
anything but the one principle of selfishness, and she does not 
practise any other virtue herself. Each one for himself is the motto 
of harems, and this once learnt the children are permitted to grow 
according to their different characters, neither checked from wrong 
nor taught the right. 

Some time ago I saw an English paper, in which the author hotly 
denies that the morals learnt in a harem are worse than those taught 
in some parts of European society. It may be true, but it is not to 
such places that a European gentleman usually sends his daughters 
to be educated, whilst it must be remembered that the harem is the 
home of thousands and thousands of young girls who iearn there their 
first ideas of right and wrong, and who can hardly do so whilst sur- 
rounded by examples such as the slaves give them. A Turkish girl 
of fifteen knows as much of life as a European of forty, and it is un- 
natural that it should be so. Of course a girl cannot be modest under 
such circumstances, and it was not surprising that, when the reaction 
set in, she should have reached the extremes to which she went. 

The leap from ignorance to knowledge was too sudden for the 
Turkish woman ; she was dazzled by the bright glare which suddenly 
surrounded her, and having very dim ideas of what was right or what 
was wrong, it is not surprising that she should have missed her way. 
At such a crisis she needed a strong arm to support her, and from 
that the very position she held deprived her, as no pure or honest 
woman from the European society could live in a harem without 
either leaving in disgust, or being obliged from self-preservation to 
do at Rome as the Romans do. 

Though the duty that man owes to his fellow-creature is hardly 
ever mentioned in our religion, what is owed to itself is too well 
depicted there, and its laws are too strict for the Turkish girl not to 
feel, after her first excess, that she was debarred from heaven. ‘ Who- 
ever imitates Christians counts with them’ is written in our laws, 
and thus, when she first strove to be like the Europeans, she knew 
she had counted as one of them. Knowing that it was too late to 
retrace her steps, she preferred advancing. And, having once indulged 
herself in braving the opinion of the Turks, she soon learnt to in- 
dulge herself still more in braving that of those Europeans whom 
she wished to imitate. From folly to vice there is but one step, and 
in this case it was soon passed, let us hope to be soon repassed again. 
Already there are examples of ladies, well educated and having re- 
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sided many years in Europe, who live perfectly free from the ancient 
trammels without for that abandoning the code of honour existent 
in every country; and it is high time their example should be fol- 
lowed. When this has occurred, when Turkish girls will have learnt 
that no well-educated Christian lady would make signs to a man 
she did not know, that no woman with the least atom of self-respect 
would answer a man who addresses her in the street, that in all the 
world divorce is shameful when it occurs from any shortcoming on 
the part of the wife, and that all women divorced from such a cause 
lose their caste, she will be really progressing, and we may at last 
hope to be happy, honoured, and free like those women whom we 
wish to imitate. 

All this, however, is a secondary question. Whatwe need the most, 
what we must strive for with all our forces, is the abolition of poly- 
gamy, and to that we must help ourselves by enfranchising our slaves. 
As long as slavery continues to exist, polygamy will reign in our 
harems in its worst form. Leaving out all question of humanity, 
slavery is a worse bane to us than to themselves. With slavery non- 
existent no Turkish girl will agree to occupy the second place in a 
husband’s home, and we will live without the perpetual jealousies, the 
thousand worries which are the real causes of our unhappiness. It 
is not well understood, I think, in Europe that a harem very rarely 
contains more than one legitimate wife, who is sometimes a Circassian 
but usually a Turkish girl. If a Turkish girl, when she marries she 
comes to her husband’s home with ten or twelve slaves who count as 
part of her dowry; whilst, on the other hand, if a slave herself, her 
husband buys them for her, which comes at the end to the same 
thing. For however civilised our husbands may be, there is too 
much of the Turkish nature latent in them to keep them from cast- 
ing longing looks in the direction of those girls, and none of them 
are too shy or too backward to reject his advances. Evidently they 
know that it is the only chance they have of gaining a high position 
in society, and they can hardly feel for a mistress who has never felt 
for them. They usually do attain their wishes, the mistress remain- 
ing powerless to prevent it, as her husband has the law on his side. 
If she is an energetic woman, she sometimes sells the slave—which, 
by the by, she cannot do now—or she goes back to her father’s house ; 
in either case, however, she is usually defeated, as the husband soon 
begins again with another slave, and the father, who himself has 
perhaps five or six wives, cannot but give reason to his son-in-law. 
In the course of time the slave, being an odalisque and having children 
nearly as old as those of her mistress, becomes as powerful in the 
household as the original lady; but still it must be well understood 
that her contract is not written, and that she is still considered a 
Slave. Of course it would be impossible for a Turkish girl to accept 
Such a position, whilst, on the other hand, no man would care to really 
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marry two wives; and thus in striking slavery we strike polygamy at 
its very roots, and it is obviously for our good to do it. 

Against this, however, many objections will arise, as was shown 
when the English Government took the matter in hand in Egypt. 
It took many bloody battles to rid America from slavery, but none of 
the arguments urged there would be of any use here. The Americans 
used slaves as chattels, they were to them the source of immense for- 
tunes and nearly indispensable, as can be proved by the list of those 
proprietors ruined during the war. In our case, slaves are an expense 
without which we could easily do. Let us, however, grant that, ex- 
cept Armenians and Greeks at Constantinople and fellahs in Cairo, 
we can find none to serve us. But is not that a little because we 
do not want to search for others ? 

Are there not at Constantinople thousands and thousands of the 
poorer classes who are dying with hunger, and who, if they were 
educated for it, would make excellent servants? It may be objected 
that the poor of Turkey are too proud to serve as servants, and that 
it will be well-nigh impossible to bring them round to my views. 
But that is only because they do not know better, and the first step 
would be to give them the opportunities to attain those lights we have 
reached ourselves; taking care, however, to educate them so as to 
avoid those shoals against which we were shipwrecked ourselves. 
This a few free schools, conducted by enlightened directors and where 
the teachers are chosen amongst the pure and kindhearted women 
who abound in Europe, would do easily. Once this step gained, pro- 
gress would soon teach them that servitude is no shame, and that 
it is better to work than to starve. 

I think I have proved that slavery is not really necessary, and 
that it would better our condition to end it. We pretend to be 
civilised, and we only imitate the vices of Christians without learning 
what is good in their customs; seeking only our liberty, we neglect 
to think of our comfort, and forget that whilst slavery is breaking the 
spirits of thousands of our fellow-creatures we have no right to com- 
plain of being trammeled. Our first duty to ourselves and to them 
is to erase the greatest blot in our fame, greater still because not even 
countenanced by our religion; and little by little, by showing by our 
conduct that we are ripe for it, we may hope to obtain the rights re- 
fused to us. 

Without this every act, instead of tending to the aggrandisement 
of our privileges, only serves to show us in a more despicable light to 
the eyes of the millions who gaze on us. 

ADALET. 





THE LOYALTY OF THE COLONIES. 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN A GLOBE-TROTTER AND A COLONIST. 


Globe-trotter. Sorry that I could not see you before; I left my 
card and letter of introduction last week, but you were out. 

Colonist. And when I returned your call, yow were out. But we 
have met at last, and I am happy to make your acquaintance. Do 
you stop here long? 

G. No; I have seen most parts of your colony, and am only here 
for a few days, awaiting the arrival of the steamer for Sydney. 
Thence I go to Melbourne overland, and take the P. and O. boat 
home. ; 

(C. Then you have been some time in the colony ? 

G. Oh yes—more than three weeks. I took one of the Union 
Company’s steamers, touched at the Bluff, landed, saw Invercargill, 
rail to Dunedin, thence to Lake Wakatipu, and came on to Tunaru, 
did Mount Cook, then on to Christchurch. While there I visited a 
large sheep-farm of the best kind. 

C. Whose farm did you visit ? 

G. Messrs. Smith and Brown’s. I saw also a paddock of ten 
thousand acres, all in wheat. Looked very fine. 

C. Did you see any of the men who had ploughed and sowed that 
paddock ? 

G. No, no; I was, in fact, much struck by the extraordinary 
absence of all signs of habitation even in the cultivated districts 
of your colony. I mean that I hardly saw any labourers’ cottages 
amongst the farms. 

C. Messrs. Smith and Brown did not show you where they lodged 
the men during harvesting and shearing times, did they ? 

G. No. 

C. I rather thought they would not. You put up at the Christ- 
church Club, I suppose ? 

G. Yes. Very good club indeed; everything very comfortable. 
Very hospitable plan yours is of making all strangers honorary 
members. I wish we could do the same in London. 

C. Ah! just so. But we don’t make all strangers honorary 
members. But where else have you been, may I ask ? 
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G. I went across the Southern Alps to the west coast, saw Hoki- 
tika, the gold fields, the coal mines at Greymouth ; went up to Reef- 
ton to see the quartz mines, thence to Westport, where I saw coal 
quarried from two thousand feet above the sea-level, by road to 
Nelson, crossed over Cook Straits to Wellington, and after a few 
excursions by rail came on here. I have been to Rotorua, seen the 
hot springs and geysers, and am very sorry to have missed the 
beautiful terraces which were destroyed in the Tarawera eruption. 

C. I see you have been the usual round. And now for the 
inevitable question—what do you think of New Zealand ? 

G. Do you wish me to speak candidly, or to give you the usual 
complimentary answer ? 

C. You may be as candid as you like with me. I am an old 
colonist, in one sense of the words; I have been here some sixteen or 
seventeen years, but I am by no means an enthusiastic admirer of 
New Zealand. 

G. Well, then, I think of course that the colony has immense 
resources. 

C. That is a statement which we find in our newspapers about 
six times a week. 

G. And that these resources have not been developed as they 
might have been, considering the enormous sums you have borrowed, 
and the number of years New Zealand has been a British colony. 

C. Ah! I am glad to hear you say that. 

G. I think your railways wretched little tramways, with express 
trains going at the rate of fifteen miles an hour. I think them 
enormously dear at they price they have cost. 

C. My dear Sir, you forget the exigencies of colonial politics. 
Every member of the House of Representatives had to be conciliated, 
and it was impossible to do so without giving him a bit of railway or 
some public work equivalent for his district. How else could a 
Ministry exist ? 

G. You don’t seem to have a very high opinion of the public 
spirit or patriotism of your representatives. 

C. ‘ Public spirit ! patriotism!’ How strangely those words fall 
on my ear—like the ‘Lost Chord,’ you know! Haven't heard the 
words since I came to New Zealand, and almost forget what they 
mean. But pray go on; it is very delicious to hear you. 

G. Well, then, I think most of your public buildings hideously 
ugly—all erected by borrowed money, by the way; and I think that 
if more of your towns were built in brick or stone, it would show 
more reliance on the permanence of your prosperity than your 
monied men seem to possess at present. 

C. This is refreshing: anything more ? 

G. Well, I hear that there has been a good deal of outery from 
the unemployed, and I notice in the streets of all your towns an im- 
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mense proportion of men who are evidently loafing. I saw this 
morning, on a visit to the Free Library, a room full of able-bodied 
men perusing the newspapers or playing chess or draughts. 

C. You will admit that this is better than getting drunk at a 
public-house bar. 

G. Yes; the question is whether, if they had the money, they 
would not prefer the public-house bar. 

C. Possibly some of them might do so, but the drinking habits of 
this community have undergone a marvellous change within the last 
ten years. Is there anything else you have specially noted ? 

G. Yes. I have observed with great pleasure the loyalty mani- 
fested towards the old country, and the earnest wish for a closer 
connection. The idea of Imperial Federation seems largely prevailing. 

C. Have you talked with any of the working class on the 
subject ? 

G. Well, no. You see, I have not had much chance of mixing 
with your working class. The few with whom I have attempted any 
conversation seemed to me singularly unsociable and disagreeable. 

C. Pardon me if I remark that that may have been due to your 
mode of addressing them. Suppose, for example, you spoke to a 
working man thus, ‘Well, my man, what’s your opinion of New 
Zealand ?’ what kind of an answer do you think you would get ? 

G. Well, I should expect at least a civil reply to a civil question. 

C. But then, you see, the working man would not consider it a 
civil question. To me he would probably reply, ‘Who the —— 
are you calling your man?’ Seeing that you are a new chum, he 
might overlook the offence, but he certainly would not enlighten you 
as to his real opinion of the colony. 

G. Then how ought one to address him? 

C. That is what I cannot teach you. It must come by colonial 
experience.’ But if you wish to know what his state of mind would 
be, ask yourself how you would feel if you were addressed as ‘my 
good man.’ And yet you are a good man, I hope? 

G. There is a—a—difference, I think. Don’t you know what I 
mean ? 

C. None at all from his point of view. He in no way considers 
himself your inferior—in fact, being actually an elector of New 
Zealand, he is absolutely your superior for the moment. 

G. (After a moment’s pause for reflection.) But to continue our 
subject of conversation. I suppose you agree with me that the 
colonies of Australasia, and particularly New Zealand, are devotedly 
loyal. 

C. What do you mean by ‘loyal ’? 

G. I should hardly think that requires a definition. 

C. Pardon me, I think such an exceedingly vague word very much 
requires a definition before we can profitably discuss the question. 
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G. Well, I should say that loyalty implies attachment to the 
mother country, and a firm determination to uphold the connection 
between the colony and the mother country. 

C. At all hazards—in time of war, for example ? 

G. Yes—yes; otherwise your loyalty would be a mere sentimental 
feeling, of no practical value to us. 

C. And you think that the mother country could depend on the 
aid and support of the Colonies in time of war? 

G. Yes, as far as their means permit. They would, for example, 
be open to receive any prizes our fleet might make ; they would give 
shelter, coals, and provisions to the navy ; they would serve as hospital 
depéts for the sick or wounded. We should hardly expect any con- 
tingent, as in the Soudan affair, but you might afford a recruiting 
ground. 

C. Yes, that is exactly what an old colonial, to whom I was 
talking on this very subject the other day, said the Colonies would 
do. But in return for this you would, of course, protect our coasts 
and ports ? 

G. That would have to be done, in great measure, by yourselves. 
You see, our fleets would have all their work cut out for them in pro- 
tecting the coasts of the United Kingdom and the mercantile marine 
from the enemy’s armed cruisers. 

C. Then you mean to imply that you could not spare a sufficient 
naval force to protect us from the enemy’s fleet ? 

G. I don’t think we could. It would require a very large force 
to do that. You would have your Australian squadron, of course. 

C. Unless it were very urgently required nearer home ? 

G. Precisely so. 

C. Then, my dear Sir, on the principle of do ut des, why should 
we incur the risk of having our port towns laid under contributions, 
and our territory invaded, just for the sake of supplying the British 
fleet with coals and provisions? The profit on those transactions 
would not pay for the risk. 

G. But you're looking at the matter from a purely commercial 
point of view. 

C. Precisely so; in what other way should we look at it ? 

G. Surely, you would have some patriotic feeling towards the 
mother country; you would be prepared to make some sacrifice for 
her sake ? 

C. Has she ever made any sacrifices for our sakes? Has she 
ever done anything to foster or cherish any other feelings than those 
of mere self-interest? She has lent us money, or rather her 
capitalists have lent us money, because they thought it a secure and 
profitable investment. But a man’s creditors are not exactly the per- 
sons for whom he entertains feelings of the fondest affection. He is 
not generally prepared to risk his life and property for their sakes. 
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G. But what could you do in case of war? You are British 
possessions after all, and the Queen has certain rights in case of 
war. 

C. We should declare our independence at once, and with that 
issue a declaration of neutrality. Neither party would care to 
attack us, for our naval force, small though it would be, would suffice 
to enable us to obtain respect as independent republics. The 
Australian Navy would be at least as large as that of a South 
American Republic. And the smallest of them has contrived to 
maintain her independence as against European powers. 

G. You certainly put matters in a new light. But how do you 
account for the expressions of loyalty in your leading papers, and 
amongst the old colonials in England ? 

C. My dear Sir, many of ‘ our leading papers’ are the property of 
rich men who belong to what is colonially termed the ‘ Upper Ten,’ 
or else are mortgaged to the banks, and obliged to write whatever 
the commercial aristocracy dictate. Few daily newspapers in any large 
town of the colony are wholly free from similar influences, or adequately 
represent public opinion. Look, for example, at our banks and mortgage 
companies. Their prosperity and large dividends necessarily mean a 
high rate of interest drawn from those cultivators of the soil who 
have borrowed their money, and this in turn entails innumerable bank 
ruptcies and tracts of country which were once inhabited left bare and 
desolate. Yet no single paper in the colony ventures to point out the 
inevitable results of these proceedings. Banks here mean establish- 
ments that lend money on growing crops, on clips of wool still on the 
sheep’s backs, on farming implements, on cattle, on the animals em- 
ployed about a farm, on household furniture, on stocks in trade and 
trade fixtures ; to say nothing of mortgages of houses, land, and farm 
buildings, which fall within the more ordinary scope of business. A 
farmer and ‘ freeholder’ of a thousand acres of agricultural land 
has often only the clothes he stands up in that he can truly call 
his own ; everything else is under lien, mortgage, or bill of sale. 

G. You astonish me. This, then, may account for the dreary 
sordid look of the dwellings of so many farmers, who in similar 
holdings at home would mix with the upper middle class. 

C. Precisely. The same causes that produced the hideous misery 
of the Irish shanty under the old system operate here. A well- 
fenced, neatly cultivated garden, bright with flowers and shrubs, 
would mean labour, diverted from the one absorbing employment of 
meeting the charges on borrowed capital. 

G. But how comes it that these people are so over head and ears 
in debt ? 

C. Rem acu tetigisti! The reason is this. Those who came 
here in the early days obtained land which, by increase of popula- 
tion and the formation of roads, bridges, and railways, has increased 
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enormously in value. These people are safe, and have become the 
great landowners, who spend their income in London, or Paris, or 
Melbourne. The people who came later found all the best land 
already in private ownership; they had to put up with land either 
inferior in fertility or far more distant from a market or port. They 
embarked in the business with insufficient capital, and, dazzled by 
the examples of their predecessors, gave in many cases exorbitant 
prices even for Crown lands; were obliged to mortgage, and to obtain 
advances on wool-clips, crops, &c., to carry on with. As they were 
charged 10 to 12 per cent. for all these advances, it will be easy to 
understand how it happens that so many of them have never been 
able to free themselves from the yoke. 

G. But, pardon me, are we not wandering from the point in 
question? What can this have to do with the loyalty of the colony 
to the home country ? 

C. Well, a good deal. If you have a whole class of men oppressed 
by sordid cares and anxieties, trying to keep up a false position, 
trembling at every slight fall in prices, with no reserve or capital to 
fall back on, you will find that they have no room in their minds for 
sentiments of the higher kind. Their object is bread-and-cheese for 
themselves and their families, and you may depend upon it not one 
farthing will they risk for the sake of the old country. 

G. But, after all, you yourself say that the rich people and the 
banks have all the power of the country in their hands, and I suppose 
you will admit that they are loyal ? 

C. Pardon me, I did not say that the rich people had all the 
power. They have, by virtue of their wealth, a preponderating in- 
fluence in the community, especially as respects its affaires étrangeres, 
as the French would call them. But the vote of the democracy is, 
after all, the ultimate source of power in the colony, and on certain 
points on which the democracy has made up its mind the monied 
classes are powerless. For example, the capitalists would gladly 
modify the education system, so as to render it less costly and so 
help towards the abolition of the property tax, but the democracy 
will not allow the education scheme to be touched in any point. 

G. And you think that, as regards the federation of the empire, 
the democracy would not join in the scheme ? 

C. I don’t quite know whether, if a genuine scheme of federation 
were proposed, with an Imperial Parliament sitting every fourth or 
fifth year at Ottawa and Melbourne or Sydney, with free trade between 
the colonies, and differential duties on foreign products—if the 
colonies were considered as integral parts of the Empire, and had a 
voice in the questions of peace and war,—the colonials might not 
prefer to be parts of such a great empire to being independent. 
Look at the comic papers if you want to see the trend of public 
opinion 
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G. That would mean a total change in the commercial legislation 
of the United Kingdom. 

C. It would mean more than that. It would mean that your 
absurd panics about Russia and her designs on India must cease and 
determine. Let the Russians have Afghanistan if they like, and let 
their frontier and our Indian one be conterminous. Better to have 
a civilised power than a savage one for next-door neighbour. At 
any rate, of this you may rest assured, that on no possible plea will 
these Colonies allow themselves to be dragged into war for the sake 
of British India. We don’t care one solitary straw about India. 

G. If you fairly represent the ideas prevailing in the Colonies, 
I don’t see any advantage in keeping a nominal suzerainty over 
them. 

C. You are quite right. Looking at the question from the 
English point of view, I should say most decidedly, put the question 
to the Colonies fairly and squarely. Ask them whether they will 
contribute an adequate amount to the Imperial army and navy. Let 
it be understood that a certain number of the Imperial land forces 
shall be always kept in the Colonies, and a certain proportion of the 
navy, of course; have residences for the officers commanding the 
army and navy forces respectively ; and let us feel that we really are 
parts of the British Empire. Let an Imperial Parliament be as- 
sembled to meet for three years in London, and then every fourth 
year in some colonial city. Ifthe sovereign did not choose to follow 
the Parliament for a few months, the viceroy would answer every 
purpose. But if you want to keep us from Republicanism you must 
let us see something of royalty. 

G. You have had visits from the Duke of Edinburgh and the sons 
of the Prince of Wales. 

C, A new generation has arisen since then. We ought to have 
some of the royal family residing amongst us. At present most 
colonials are Republican. The fact is that when Great Britain with- 
drew the troops from these Colonies she ought to have cut the painter 
altogether. She would not have more effectually destroyed any 
lingering sentiments of loyalty amongst the mass of the people. 
No country ever acted in such a way to her Colonies before in the 
whole history of the world. 

G. It was thought at the time a proof of the confidence Britain 
felt in the loyalty of the Colonies. 

C. It was a slap in the face, and was intended, as is now well 
known, to produce a separation. But the Colonies were hardly strong 
enough at that time to go alone. Still, when the last British regi- 
ment embarked, the Colonies became virtually independent. 

G. But if the feeling is as you describe, how do you account for 
the enthusiasm with which New South Wales sent forth her contin- 
gent for the Soudan ? 
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C. It is the easiest thing in the world to account for. In all our 
Colonies there are thousands of active athletic young men, disgusted 
with the sameness and dreariness of colonial life, eager for change, 
and anxious to see new countries. They were offered high pay, a 
showy uniform, the chance of seeing active service, and a return 
passage at their colony’s expense. You could have had ten times 
the number on the same terms. Then the officers had a chance of 
promotion, or of Imperial honours. The Minister who planned the 
whole affair was made a Privy Councillor. I believe you could get 
hundreds of recruits annually, even at the ordinary rate of pay, if 
your War Department appointed a recruiting agent here. Any- 
thing for a change. But your Government has not the sense even 
to do that, and so give the young colonials some tie to the old 
country. 

G. Your tone astonishes me. It is very different from that of 
the colonials one meets in London. 

C. No doubt. The colonials you meet in England are men who 
have (to use the digger’s phrase) ‘ made their pile.’ They have gone 
home, either to reside there permanently or to take an excursion for 
a year or two. They have plenty of money, and they view things 
en rose, and they naturally, being rich, are Conservatives. You find 
them mostly Free-traders ? 

G. Certainly. 

C. Here you will find the masses are Protectionist, and only the 
runholders or large merchants are Free-traders. Some of the old 
colonists at home have left the Colonies so long ago that they are 
not at all in touch with the new democracy. 

G. But surely, with the spread of education amongst your people, 
you must find an increasing number desirous of retaining their 
nationality as one of a nation ‘whose flag has braved a thousand 
years the battle and the breeze ’— 


A land of just and old renown, 
Where Freedom slowly broadens down, 
From precedent to precedent— 


and which, without undue boasting, has had a not inglorious history. 

C. I grant you all that. We are proud enough of England as 
she was up to the suppression of the Indian Mutiny, when the old 
spirit flashed out for the last time. But do you think we can be 
proud of the England that submitted to see her flag insulted in 
1870 by the Germans, of the England that crouches down before a 
strong Power and bullies a weak one, that meekly permits German 
aggression anywhere, and blusters and storms when Portugal follows 
the German example? Do you think we are proud of the country 
that, in defence of the sordid interests of shopkeepers and bankers, 
crushes out the rising spirit of national independence in Egypt 
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mows down with machine guns the thousands of brave Arabs who 
are patriotically fighting for their country, abandons Gordon, makes 
peace with a lot of bloodthirsty slaveholders like the Boers after a 
defeat like Majuba Hill, and invariably reverses the old Roman 
motto ‘ Parcere subjectis—debellare superbos?’ No, Sir, we are not 
proud of England under the dominion of the trading classes of the 
community, led by Mr. Gladstone. 

G. Our system of party government is responsible for much of 
what, I admit, you justly complain of. 

C. We have party government too, but it is the party govern- 
ment of parishes and counties. I think, if any really great question 
were to spring up, our system of party government would disappear. 
Probably yours would too, if the Imperial Parliament would divest 
itself of its parochia] character and become really Imperial. If you 
want us to join you in an Imperial Federation, get rid of the paltry 
questions that now turn out Ministries, and change the policy of the 
Empire, and turn them over to County Councils or local parliaments. 
Give us a fair share in the government of the Empire, and let us 
feel that we are not regarded as the poor relations, whose con- 
sanguinity cannot be denied, but who must not presume to have a 
voice in the affairs of the Empire or to modify her policy. Treat us, 
in fact, as France does her Colonies, and you will find us, in process 
of time, as proud of being Britons as a Creole of Martinique or a 
native of Algeria is of being a Frenchman. 

G. But what do you think will be the result of the movement 
towards Australian Federation? Will that not pave the way towards 
Imperial Federation ? 

C. I very much doubt it. Australian federation is absolutely 
necessary for defence against China and European powers, but it is 
looked on here as a first step, not to Imperial federation, but to in- 
dependence. New Zealand has refused to join in the federation, 
partly because New Zealand thinks that she is a favourite colony in 
Britain, and that Britain would certainly try and defend her even if 
she left Australia to shift for herself, and partly because she does not 
wish to be mixed up in any way with Colonies tainted by a convict 
origin. 

G. But if Australia were to declare her independence and New 
Zealand were to remain a British Colony, she would be in an 
awkward position, would she not ? 

C. She would be just in the same position as Newfoundland or 
Prince Edward Island was when the United States declared their in- 
dependence. New Zealand has nothing to fear from Australia. 
Besides, if Australia became independent, Canada would follow suit, 
and the probability is that a great federation of English-speaking 
republics would be formed, including the United States. In that 
case New Zealand would join as a separate state, as Texas did. 
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G. And you think that such an annexation would be popular with 
the majority of the colonists ? 

C. My dear Sir, if the question of annexation asa state to the 
United States of North America were put to the vote to-morrow, 
there would not be a thousand votes against it. 

G. You, at least, would vote in its favour [with some bitter- 
ness |? 

C. Pardon me, but there you make a mistake. I have worn the 
Queen’s uniform. I am an Englishman by birth and descent, and an 
Englishman I mean to die.- But my children—ah! that isa different 
matter. With the exception of the eldest, they will all probably be 
in favour of Australasian independence, as they are all Republicans. 


R. H. BAKEWELL. 
Auckland, New Zealand. 





CHARLES THE FIRST 
AS A PICTURE COLLECTOR. 


Tue atmosphere of political tragedy, black with ‘the gloom of earth- 
quake and eclipse,’ which envelops the kingly career of Charles the 
First, has tended to obscure the vista, bright with intellectual light, 
through which his sternest censors may gladly regard him as an 
accomplished connoisseur and a judicious patron of art, literature, 
and science. As respects the art of painting, his reign may be 
accounted the Hegira of its cultivation in England. Owing to his 
invitationand encouragement many distinguished continental painters 
visited his court, and one of them, Vandyck, the most consummate 
master of portraiture then living, permanently resided here and 
became the founder of a school of native artists. 

If the statements of several independent contemporaries may be 
trusted, Charles was not only an expert critic of painting, but handled 
the brush with no mean skill. ‘He had so excellent a fancy,’ says 
one writer, ‘that he would supply the defect of art in the workman, 
and suddenly draw those lines, give those airs and lights, which ex- 
perience and practice had not taught the painter.’! Another records 
an instance in which an addition made to the unfinished work of a 
Roman artist by an inferior hand had escaped the observation of all 
the professional painters invited to inspect the picture, but was at 
once detected by the King; the accuracy of his discernment being 
verified by subsequent inquiry. ” 

He began his career as a collector before his accession to the 
throne, by acquiring (in 1612) the paintings and statues amassed by 
his deceased brother Henry; and in 1621 possessed a sufficient 
number of pictures to form a gallery. It included at least one work, 
‘Judith and Holofernes,’ of the greatest living painter, Rubens, 
whom he commissioned in the same year to paint him another picture 
more characteristic of his genius. During the Prince’s matrimonial 
visit to Madrid, Philip the Fourth presented him with the (so-called) 


! Perinchef: Life of Charles the First at end of Icon Basilike (edition 1727), 
cited in Walpole’s Anecd. of Painting, ii. 72. 

? Atkyns, cited ib. p. 74. 

* Original Papers relating to Rubens. Ed. by W. Noel Sainsbury, pp. 54-58. 
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‘Venus del Pardo’ of Titian, and a statue-group of ‘ Cain and Abel’ 
by John of Bologna. Louis the Thirteenth of France subsequently 
enriched his gallery with the ‘St. John Baptist ’ of Leonardo da Vinci, 
and numerous additions, either by way of gift or exchange, were 
made to it by the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Arundel, and other 
noblemen who sympathised with his taste and were able to gratify 
it. Soon after his accession, Charles commenced collecting syste- 
matically, by employing trusty agents in different parts of Europe to 
secure all the treasures of art that were open to purchase, and to make 
copies of such masterpieces in foreign galleries as were unattainable. 
Sir Dudley Carleton and Sir Balthazar Gerbier in the Netherlands, 
Nicholas Laniére and Daniel Nys in Italy, Michael de la Croix, or 
Cross, and Henry Stone in Spain, fulfilled their respective missions 
with excellent results.. The most valuable purchase effected for him 
upon a large scale was that of the entire collection of the Duke of 
Mantua, which Charles acquired by the agency of Laniére and Nys 
in 1629-32. It had been in process of formation by the Gonzaga 
family for a century and a half, and comprised several masterpieces 
of the best Italian schools, including a ‘ Madonna’ of Raffaelle, for 
which the Duke had given a marquisate worth 50,000 scudi; the 
‘Triumphs of Cesar,’ by Andrea Mantegna; the ‘Twelve Emperors’ 
of Titian ; the ‘ Mercury instructing Cupid’ of Correggio, besides many 
fine examples of Giulio Romano, Giorgione, Tintoretto, Andrea del 
Sarto, Andrea Schiavone, Guido Reni, and other masters. The total 
amount which the King paid for this cabinet was 18,2801. 14s. 8d.‘ 
Another purchase of twenty-three pictures, from the German artist 
Frosley, included a series of spirited designs by Polidoro da Cara- 
vaggio. In point of artistic value, perhaps the most important ac- 
quisition of all was that of the seven cartoons of Raffaelle (now at 
South Kensington), which, having been sent by Leo the Tenth into 
Flanders to be copied in tapestry, and retained as a pledge for the 
debt incurred and unpaid, were purchased for Charles by the advice 
and through the instrumentality of Rubens. 

In 1629, when that master visited England in the capacity of 
ambassador for the Infanta Isabella of Spain, then Regent of the 
Netherlands, he painted the emblematic representation of ‘ Peace and 
War’ (now in the National Gallery), and presented it to the King. 
He also made some progress during his stay with the design of an 
allegorical history of James the First, commissioned for the ceil- 
ing of the new banqueting house at Whitehall, a work which he 
completed in 1634. Shortly before his death in 1640, he was in 
correspondence with the King’s agent, Gerbier, respecting other de- 
signs for the ceiling of the Queen’s Palace at Greenwich, only one of 
which he lived to complete. 


* Sainsbury, wt supra. Appendix, pp. 320-1. The difference between the respec- 
tive values of money in the seventeenth century and our own time must be taken 
into account. 
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The illustrious pupil of Rubens, Anthony Vandyck, who had 
already paid a brief visit to England during the previous reign, was 
invited by Charles to his court in 1632, and was speedily installed in 
supreme favour. The office of principal painter in ordinary, apart- 
ments in Eltham Palace, and a pension of 2001. a year were almost 
immediately assigned to him. The pictures which first commended 
him to the King’s notice were his portrait of the musician and 
painter Nicholas Laniére, and one of his finest imaginative works, 
‘ Armida and Rinaldo.’ The commissions given him as court painter 
included a long succession of portraits of the Queen, her children, and 
the King himself, in every variety of dress and position, besides those 
of other members of the royal family, of many distinguished courtiers 
and foreign potentates. 

Although Vandyck eclipsed all his contemporaries in the King’s 
esteem, he was far from monopolising his patronage. The favour 
shown to Cornelius Jansen and Daniel Mytens, who had settled in 
England during his father’s reign, was continued, and frequent em- 
ployment found for Jordaens, Honthorst, Steenwyck the younger, 
Poelemburg, Horatio and Artemisia Gentileschi, Cleyn the de- 
signer of tapestry, Petitot the enameller, Briot the medallist, and 
Le Sceur the sculptor. Pressing, though unsuccessful, invitations 
were addressed by Charles to Albano, Carlo Maratti, Mireveldt, and 
other masters of European repute, to come over and accept commis- 
sions. He succeeded, however, in obtaining a bust of himself from 
the chief contemporary sculptor of Italy, Bernini, who executed 
it from sketches taken by Vandyck, transmitted for the purpose. 
While thus eager to take advantage of all the artistic gifts which 
the Continent could supply, Charles allowed no native talent to 
pine by neglect. Peter Oliver, Dobson, Cooper, Hoskins, Barlow, 
Jamesone and Gibson, among painters; the great architect Inigo 
Jones, and Nicholas Stone the sculptor, besides others better known 
as copyists than original artists, found habitual occupation in his 
service, 

His taste in art, as will be presently seen, was singularly catho- 
li. The deficiency of his collection in examples of the early Renais- 
sance disentitles it to be accounted complete, but it was extremely 
tich in pictures of the best Quattro-cento and Cimque-cento schools of 
Italy, Flanders, and Holland, many of whose chief artists were repre- 
sented by masterpieces; it contained many characteristic works of 
German, French, Spanish, and English painters, and embraced the 
widest possible range of subjects ; devotional, mythological, and his- 
torical compositions ; portraiture, landscape, genre, and still life. His 
pictures were distributed among his principal palaces and country 
houses ; the most valuable, which were hung in the banqueting 
house of Whitehall Palace, and in St. James’s Palace, being put 
under the charge of Abraham Vanderdoort, a Dutch artist, whose 

P2 
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catalogue of them, inadequate as it is, constitutes the most detailed 
and best known source of information respecting them. Charles’s 
concern for their preservation is attested by one of his orders in 1637, 
that a new covered chamber for the performance of masques should be 
erected at the cost of 2,500/. in the court adjoining Whitehall, 
* because the King will not have his pictures in the banqueting house 
hurt with lights.’> His keen appreciation of certain favourite works 
appears from the frequency with which he had copies of them made, 
and dispersed among his usual residences, so that he might never lose 
the memory of theircharm. The absorbing claims, however, which 
his attempt to govern without the assistance of Parliament made 
upon his resources, soon crippled his means of indulging his artistic 
passion, and disenabled him even from discharging the debts he 
had incurred. In 1639 Vandyck's pension of 200/. a year was 
five years in arrear, and the modest claim of 200/. which he made 
for so masterly a work as the portraits of the King’s three children 
(now at Windsor) was reduced by the Lord Treasurer to 1001. As 
many as nineteen of his portraits of the King and Queen were at this 
time unpaid for. That, notwithstanding this apparent niggardliness, 
the artist had lost no hold upon his patron’s appreciation, was shown 
two years later, when he was seized with mortal sickness, and Charles 
vainly offered the physician a fee of 3001. to save his life. 

The adverse decision of the tribunal to which the King rashly 
carried his quarrel with the English people cut short his career asa 
collector, before the fatal crisis was reached which closed his reign 
and his life together. Almost to the last, however, he clung to the 
hope of regaining power, and his mind was occupied with the thought 
of his cherished possessions. The letter which he left on his table, 
addressed to Colonel Whalley, his custodian at Hampton Court, on 
the day of his escape from that palace, contained injunctions to pro- 
tect his ‘household stuff and movables of all sorts;’ and proceeded 
to specify three pictures there which, not being his own, he desired 
to restore, with particular directions respecting their identification 
and ownership. 

The wholesale sequestration of the King’s collection to the use 
of the State was decreed immediately after his execution. In Feb- 
ruary and March 1648-9, the House of Commons passed resolutions, 
afterwards embodied in an Act, that all the personal estate of the 
late King and Queen should be duly inventoried, appraised, and sold; 
power being given to the Council to decide what portions thereof 
should be reserved for the use of the State.? Commissioners, who, 
in order to preclude any risk cf unfair dealing, were not to be 
members of the House, were thereupon appointed to prepare inven- 

5 Letter of Mr. Garrard, cited by Walpole, Aneed. ii. 89. 


® Carpenter’s Pictorial Notices of Vandyck, yp. 7}. 
7 Scolell’s Acts of the Parliament, part ii. 46. 
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tories, and appraise the several items. The most notable of these 
persons were Captain A. Mildmay, an active Parliamentary officer ; 
George Wither, the poet, who was possibly recommended for the post 
by his reputation for culture; and John Van Belcamp, a painter, 
often employed by the late King as a copyist, and probably selected 
on account of his presumed proficiency as an expert. 

The Commissioners having completed their task of cataloguing 
and appraising the pictures, drawings, statues, tapestries, medals, 
furniture, stuffs, robes of state and miscellaneous effects accumulated 
in the various palaces, castles, and ‘houses of access’ belonging to 
the Crown, the entire collection (with a few important reservations) 
was offered for sale in the winter of 1649. Nothing resembling a 
public auction appears to have been held, but biddings were taken 
either from individual buyers or contracting partners, and the highest 
prices accepted as private contracts at the discretion of the Commis- 
sioners. The extant Register of these sale-contracts reckons their 
sum-total at 118,080/. 10s. 2d. 

The principal picture-buyers represented by contractors were 
foreigners. The Spanish Ambassador, Don Alonzo de Cardenas, on 
behalf of Philip the Fourth, bought a large number of the choicest 
works in the collection, including masterpieces of Raffaelle, Titian, 
and Andrea del Sarto; their united bulk requiring eighteen mules 
to convey them from Corunna to Madrid, where many still remain. 
The Archduke Leopold, then governor of the Austrian Netherlands, 
was another liberal purchaser. Upon his subsequent accession to the 
Empire, he transferred his treasures to the Belvedere Gallery, Vienna, 
which they still adorn. Queen Christina of Sweden, whose chief 
commissions were for jewels and medals, and Cardinal Mazarin, who 
was one of the largest buyers of statuary, tapestries, and stuffs, ac- 
quired also several valuable pictures, some of which eventually passed 
into the Orleans Gallery. Many important works were purchased 
by M. Eberbard Jabach, a banker of Cologne, who afterwards parted 
with the bulk of them to Louis the Fourteenth, by whom they were 
deposited in their present resting-place, the Louvre. A yet larger 
number, though of comparatively less value, were bought for M. 
Van Reynst, a wealthy Dutch connoisseur, who subsequently published 
a catalogue of his collection, wherein some of these acquisitions are 
engraved. After his death they were purchased by his Government 
and restored to Charles the Second. Among the minor foreign buyers 
were the painters Sir Balthasar Gerbier, Van Leemput, and Decritz : 
the Lord Protector Cromwell, and the Parliamentary Colonels Hutchin- 
son, Harrison, and Webb figured among the principal English picture- 
buyers. At least twenty pictures were bought for the Earl of Sussex, 
and four for Lord Peterborough. Others are known to have been 
acquired by some of the late King’s servants and tradesmen, and 
many passed into the hands of private amateurs and speculators. 
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The attempts of Horace Walpole, Mrs. Jameson, Dr. Waagen and 
others to draw up a catalogue of the pictures of Charles the First, 
have necessarily been imperfect for lack of adequate materials, 
Those hitherto available have consisted of (1) the above-mentioned 
catalogue, made by Abraham Vanderdoort in 1639, of the pictures 
and drawings in his charge. It is confined to such as were deposited 
in the palaces of Whitehall and St. James, together with some which 
were subsequently removed to Hampton Court, and makes no mention 
of the other contents of that gallery, nor of the numerous pictures 
dispersed among the palaces of Greenwich, Oatlands, Wimbledon, 
Somerset House, and other of the royal residences. Several manu- 
scripts of this catalogue are extant, and it has been made accessible 
by Vertue’s edition of it from the Ashmolean codex, published by 
Bathoe in 1757, with a preface and notes by Horace Walpole.* So 
far as regards the dimensions of the pictures, Vanderdoort’s catalogue 
leaves little to be desired; but his descriptions of the subjects are 
often extremely vague, ignorant, and confused, and his attributions 
of names and schools indefinite and misleading. Owing to his limited 
acquaintance with English, his style is grotesquely quaint and his 
meaning sometimes obscure. 

(2) The Register of sale-contracts already referred to. Accord- 
ing to the account of Walpole, the original manuscript of this docu- 
ment was discovered in Moorfields, some years before the time at 
which he wrote, and fell into the hands of Sir John Stanley, who 
permitted three copies to be made, ‘from one of which Vertue ob- 
tained a transcript.’ ° 

One of the Harleian MSS. (No. 4898), a folio volume in the 
handwriting of the last century, answers so completely to the abstract 
which Walpole proceeds to give of the transcript before him, that it 
is evidently one of the copies to which he refers. Its internal evi- 
dence puts the genuineness of the document beyond question. Asa 
record of the collection, however, it is incomplete; several leaves of 
the original, as Walpole states, being missing. The descriptions given 
of the pictures, though uncouth and meagre, are intelligible, but the 
names of the artists are disfigured by such unscholarly and barbarous 
spelling that they sometimes defy recognition. Evidences are but 
too abundant of that contemptuous ignorance of art and intolerance 
of any language savouring of ‘ Romanist’ doctrine, which characterised 
the most fanatical phase of the Puritan régime. 

Without the aid of fresh data, it would obviously be impossible 


§ It has been shown by Mr. Scharf, who was at the pains of collating Vertue and 
Jathoe’s edition with the codex (now transferred from the Ashmolean to the Bodleian 
Library), that the transcriber has repeatedly miscopied the text and made many 
arbitrary corrections and interpolations, so that it cannot be taken as trustworthy 
(‘ Royal Picture Galleries,’ among Papers on Old London; publications of Archeol. 
Institute, 1867). 

® Anec, of Painting (a work compiled from Vertne’s papers), ii. 114. 
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to reconstruct the catalogue of the King’s collection, even approxi- 
mately, from such deficient materials. Up to the present time, the 
existence of an important piece of original evidence, which substan- 
tially supplies the deficiency, has apparently escaped notice. After 
the sale of the collection, the Inventories drawn up by the Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners appointed to appraise it were handed over to 
the Auditors of Land Revenue, presumably to enable them to check the 
accounts of the officers who had negotiated with the contracting pur- 
chasers. Upon the abolition of the Auditors’ Department and the 
distribution of its functions in 1832, these documents with the bulk 
of its records were transferred to the newly established office of Land 
Revenue Records, now located at No. 6 Whitehall, a building distant 
but a few yards from the banqueting house, in which the choicest 
of the royal treasures were kept, and in sight of the upper chamber 
whence their unhappy owner stepped forth on to the scaffold where 
he met his doom. 

Validated by the signatures of the Commissioners, and preserved 
among the official archives of a contemporaneous depository, these 
Inventories possess an authority at first hand which belongs to no other 
evidence relating to the King’s pictures. One or two partial duplicates 
or extracts from them appear to be lying perdus in manuscript else- 
where, but the originals have never, I believe, hitherto seen the light 
of publicity. It is the main object of this paper to call attention to their 
most interesting features. Though marred by the same blemishes 
that detract from the value of the other materials for a catalogue, 
they have not suffered to the same extent. Their brief and inexpert 
descriptions of the subjects painted are comparatively less uncouth, 
their malformations of the artists’ names appreciably less dis- 
torted than in the Sale-Register. Mutilations and omissions occur 
in both MSS., but fortunately in different connections, so that taken 
in conjunction they mutually complement each other’s deficiencies. 
The Inventories, however, possess a singular advantage in furnishing 
a systematic list of the King’s pictures in each of his residences up 
to the time of his death in 1648 ; whereas Vanderdoort’s catalogue is 
limited tothe contents of one palace and parts of two others, and affords 
no information respecting acquisitions to the collection subsequent 
to 1639 ; while the Sale-Register, though mainly founded upon the 
Inventories, sometimes enumerates the lots as they were successively 
disposed of, without strict regard to the order in which the items 
originally stood. 

By a collation of the Inventories with the Sale-Register, and the 
aid of Vanderdoort’s list, so far as it extends, an approximate if not 
complete reconstruction of the catalogue has at last become feasible. 
The first result of the collation is to enhance the extent and dignity 
of the King’s picture-gallery. The highest numerical estimate of it 
hitherto has been 1,387, including eighty-eight ‘ capital works.’!° The 


10 Dr. Waagen’s Treasures af Art in Great Britain, i. 7. 
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actual number sold, according to the Register, was 1,415, but with 
the additions furnished by the Inventories, the whole collection is 
now shown to have amounted to 1,760. The works attributed to 
Titian have till now been reckoned at forty-five, but proveto have been 
fifty-four. Those of Tintoretto are increased from eight to fifteen ; of 
Correggio from nine to eighteen ; of Giorgione from five to four- 
teen; of-Andrea del Sarto from three to eight ; of Palma il Vecchio 
from five to twelve ; of Giulio Romano from twenty-seven to thirty- 
one ; of Rubens from six to eight ; of Vandyck from eighteen to thirty- 
one; of Holbein from twelve to twenty-three. 

Another result of the collation is to show that the Commissioners 
appointed to appraise the pictures much underrated their worth; 
the estimated values of several important works being considerably 
exceeded by the prices they obtained. Walpole (Anecd. ii. 116-7) 
has noted a few prominent instances of such appreciation ; but it 
was not confined to examples of the great masters, the amounts 
realised by works of less pretension showing a proportionate 
increase. 

The collation, moreover, illustrates the acumen of Cromwell in 
regard to matters which might be supposed a@ priori to have lain 
outside the sphere of his knowledge or concern. Besides a number 
of miscellaneous articles bought for him by one of the contractors, 
certain pictures, including a few of the highest value, were expressly 
reserved from the sale in his name. The Cartoons of Raffaelle; 
a picture by the same master, presumed to be his own portrait; 
Andrea Mantegna’s ‘Triumphs of Cesar’ (the subject of which 
alone would commend it to the Protector’s sympathy); a Holy 
Family and an Herodias with the head of the Baptist, attributed to 
Titian; a family group ascribed to Pordenone; portraits of the 
French king, his Queen, and his ambassador ;" one or two pictures 
associated with the early history of Hampton Court, and a few fine 
tapestries, were the most noteworthy. That Cromwell selected them 
primarily to adorn the palace of Hampton Court, which was assigned 
by the Parliament for his residence, is apparent from the inventory 
taken after his death of the contents of the apartments he had oc- 
eupied, wherein some of them are specified.'? But that they would 
ultimately revert to the nation must no less have entered into 
his calculation, and for the wisdom which dictated his choice of 
such masterpieces as the Cartoons and the ‘ Triumphs’ we owe him 
lasting gratitude. 

"! The political tact which prompted these selections cannot be overlooked. The 
early relations of the Commonwealth with foreign Governments were too critical for 
its chief to run the risk of offending the sovereign of a neighbour State, his consort, 
or his envoy, by permitting the public sale of their portraits. 

1% Commons Journals, Sept. 1653 ; State Papers Dom. vol. lxvii. No. 88 ; ibid. 1659, 


vol. cciii. No. 46; printed in Law’s Hist. of Hampton Court Palace, vol, ii. Ap- 
pendix C. 
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As the limits of space at my disposal forbid the possibility of 
transcribing the Inventories en bloc, I have extracted a few items 
of special interest as samples of their character; selecting for the 
most part the pictures associated with the names of artists as offering 
the best chance of being identified, if still in existence. The retrospect 
of so rich and almost unique a collection would be a Barmecide’s 
feast indeed, without some attempt to identify and trace its extant 
treasures in their present depositories. Happily, clues to their dis- 
covery are not wanting. Soon after the Restoration, Charles the 
Second and his ministers made serious efforts to regain as many of the 
dispersed valuables of the Crown as were within reach. A commis- 
sion of inquiry, with Thomas Chiffinch, Keeper of the King’s Cabinet, 
at its head, was appointed to examine the accounts of the trustees 
and contractors of the late King’s collection, find out the purchasers 
and compel them to make satisfaction. The State papers and the 
records of the House of Lords show that, with respect to the pictures 
and statues at all events, these efforts were, to a great extent, success- 
ful." Among the Additional MSS. in the British Museum is a cata- 
logue of the pictures &c. seized as royal property in 1660-1, which 
number between seven and eight hundred.‘ Some, including one of 
Vandyck’s great equestrian portraits of Charles the First, were 
recovered by legal process ; others by threats, and a few by voluntary 
restitution. As already mentioned, the large selection of important 
works which had passed into the possession of the Dutch connoisseur 
Van Reynst was after his death purchased by the States-General and 
presented to Charles the Second. That by these means a considerable 
fraction, probably amounting to nearly half the original number of 
the collection, although perhaps the least intrinsically valuable, was 
restored to the possession of the Crown, is apparent from the catalogue 
of the Royal pictures in the reign of James the Second, which repeats, 
with some modifications, the descriptions of them in Vanderdoort, the 
Inventories, and the Sale-Register.> Such pictures as were deposited 
in the palace of Whitehall, or a great part of them, are believed to 
have perished in the two disastrous fires of 1691 and 1697-8. Of 
the rest, which had been placed in the palaces of St. James, Windsor, 
Kensington, and Hampton Court, a large number remain, the 
majority being-now hung in the last-named gallery. A few, however, 
it would seem, have, since their restitution, by some unexplained 
means, passed into private hands. 

As to the rich spoils of the King’s collection which had been car- 
ried over sea, no attempt to recover them was apparently ever made, 
nor was any likely to avail. The galleries of Paris, Vienna, and 


8 See Report VII. of the Historical Commissioners, pp. 88-93. 

No. 17916: a document wherein the artists’ names are even more grotesquely 
misspelt than in the Parliamentary catalogues. 

* Drawn up by Thomas Chiffinch, Keeper of the Cabinet; printed by Bathoe 
from a manuscript in the Earl of Oxford’s collection, in 1757. 
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Madrid," still retain most of the masterpieces acquired for them at 
the sale. Instances, however, are recorded of valuable pictures, which 
then passed into the hands of foreign purchasers, having found their 
way back to England. The most notable is that of the Orleans 
Gallery, which was formed early in the eighteenth century by the 
Regent Philip, Duke of Orleans, and absorbed many pictures formerly 
belonging to Queen Christina of Sweden and Cardinal Mazarin, 
whose acquisitions at the sale have already been mentioned. It was 
dispersed by the Duke’s descendant, Philip ‘ Egalité,’ in 1792, when 
the choicest works were secured for, and afterwards (in 1798-99) 
divided between, three wealthy English noblemen, the Duke of Bridge- 
water, Lord Gower, afterwards Marquis of Stafford, and the Earl of 
Carlisle; the remainder being sold by public auction in 1800. The 
extant catalogue, meagre as it is, suffices for the identification of 
several pictures which were once in the collection of King Charles. 
After reckoning up, however, all the known cases in which his 
dispersed treasures have been discovered, a considerable residuum yet 
remains to be accounted for. Notwithstanding the exertions of 
Charles the Second and the vigilance of his Commissioners, it cannot 
be doubted that many purchasers of the royal property contrived to 
secrete their bargains. The records of picture sales during the last 
and present centuries, compiled by Seguier and Redford, and the cata- 
logues of the Manchester, National Portrait, Vandyck, Stuart, and 
Tudor Exhibitions, are sufficient to show that many private galleries 
in this country include pictures accredited by tradition with a pedi- 
gree that dates from the royal cabinet. But not afew, probably, still 
lie unsuspected in the corridors of old country houses, among the 
miscellaneous lumber accumulated by long-forgotten collectors. One 
of the objects with which this paper has been written is to instigate 
the possessors of ancestral galleries, as yet imperfectly explored, to 
undertake a search which would be amply rewarded by the discovery 
that they had been entertaining such ‘ angels unawares.’ If the pic- 
tures retain their original frames or straining boards, a ready clue to 
their identification as the King’s will be the imprint of his brand, viz. 
a crown above the letters C.P. or C.R., varying according to the date 
of their inclusion in his collection, before or after he came to the 
throne. His drawings bear a mark which Walpole describes as ‘a 
large star,’ but so unusual in form that it may be more easily recog- 
nised as a group of seven points diagonally crossed by two triangles. 
The bracketed notes appended to such items of the Inventories 
as I have attempted to identify and trace have been compiled from 
a variety of sources too numerous to specify, including the best 
authorities on the subject within reach. In almost every instance 
a reference has been added to the work consulted, but I must ac- 


16 Some of the Spanish purchases are supposed to have been destroyed in 1671 by 
a fire which broke out at the Escurial, where they were at first deposited. 
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knowledge my special obligations to Dr. Waagen’s ‘ Treasures of Art 
in Great Britain,’ Mr. Sainsbury’s ‘ Original Papers relating to 
Rubens,’ Mr. Scharf’s ‘ Royal Picture Galleries,’ Sir Henry Cole’s 
‘Handbook’ and Mr. Law’s ‘ Historical Catalogue of the Pictures 
at Hampton Court,’ Mr. Redford’s ‘Art Sales,’ Miss Thompson’s 
‘Handbook of the Galleries of Europe,’ and Mr. Stephens’ Catalogues 
of the Vandyck and Stuart Exhibitions. That the identification of 
the King’s pictures should be to some extent conjectural is un- 
avoidable, if only from the brevity and looseness of their descrip- 
tions in all the documentary materials available for the purpose. 
But there are other reasons which make certainty unattainable. It 
not unfrequently happens that several repetitions are extant of an 
important work known to have been part of the collection, all equally 
well authenticated, between which it is necessary to distinguish. In 
such cases, should one of the versions be now in the Royal collection, 
the probability of its having been recovered at the Restoration is so 
strong that, in the absence of clear evidence to the contrary, I have 
not hesitated to give it the preference. Even at the date when 
Charles’s gallery was formed, two centuries and a half nearer than our 
own to the epoch of the great Italian masters, it is evident that the 
attribution of a particular picture was often a matter of doubt. The 
learned and searching criticism of modern experts has detected errors 
of long standing in this respect, which had never been previously 
suspected. In all questionable cases, I have been content to record 
the opinions (not seldom conflicting) of those most qualified to judge, 
with little or no comment of my own. Notwithstanding the pains 
taken to avoid mistakes, it is too probable that some have been com- 
mitted. For these I can only crave indulgence in consideration of 
the difficulties which my task has presented. 


Henry G. HEWLETT. 


EXTRACTS FROM 


A true Inventory of severall Pictures now in y° custody of 
Mr. Henry Browne &c viewed & apprised y’ 80 Septemb’ 1649. 
[The word ‘ picture’ in these inventories, where it occurs in conjunction with a 


proper name, appears to be used in the sense of portrait. ‘ Limning ’ invariably 
means a drawing. ] 


PictuRES w°” CAME FROM WIMBLETON AS FOLL‘. 
£ 
0 


@ 7d. 
00 00 


Francis y* 1st King of France, done by Ginett . ‘ gerd 
|Hampton Court Gallery, No. 598, a picture formetiy attributed 
to Holbein, but now assigned by most experts to Francois Clouet, 
better known as Janet, about 1500-1572. (Jameson’s Public 
Galleries ; Law’s Hist. Catal. Hampt. Ct.)] 
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A man in Armo' to y* Knees 6 inches long, done by Coregio 
[Ant. Allegri da Correggio, 1494-1534. Identified by Sir Henry 
Cole (Handbook to Hampton Court) with No. 83 in that Gallery, 
a picture bearing the King’s brand: described by Vanderdoort as the 
portrait of a gentleman without a beard, ‘ holding a long truncheon in 
his left hand; a Mantua piece.’] 


Tue PictuREs w*" WERE IN BOTH X° CLOSSETTS AT GRENEW., 


Pluto or Nephtune, done by Julio Romano at. , ° . - 20 00 00 
{*‘Neptune driving his horses’ (Vand.). ‘Pluto driving his 
chariot to Hades,’ now in the Belvedere Gallery, Vienna (Jameson’s 
Pub. Gall.). Giulio Pippi, Romano (1492-1546).] 


A naked boy playing, on 2 boards, done by Leonardo . , 40 00 00 

[Probably the picture of the laughing boy with a plaything i in his 

hand, by L. da Vinci (1452-1510), which belonged to the Germaine 

family in the 18th century, afterwards in the colls. of Sir W. Hamil- 

ton, Mr. Beckford, and the Duke of Hamilton. Purchased at the 

sale of the last-named in 1882 by Mr. Winckworth. (Redford's Art 

Sales.) Mr. Redford gives no authority for his suggestion that it was 

inherited by Lady Betty Germaine (who bequeathed it to Sir W. 

Hamilton) as part of the Arundel coll. ] 


St. Jerrom, done by Lucas van Leedes at 


PicTURES OUT OF THE GALLARIES AT GRENEW", 


A peece of Jupiter and Symele, of Julio at . ‘ 

[Sold for 552. Giulio Romano. Described by Vanderdoort as 
Jupiter ‘and a woman holding the flame of his thunderbolt,’ with 
Pallas standing on the other side. Waagen identifies it with a 
picture at Hampton Court by Giulio Romano, but omits the refer- 
ence (vol, ii. p. 476).] 


Queene Elezebeth, Venus & Juno & Pallas at 
[The emblematic portrait by Lucas de Heere (1534- 1584) No. 635, 
Hampton Court.] 


A man w" a shell in his hand, done by Mich. Jonsen . 
[Sold for 137. Recovered at Restoration. Michael Jansen Mire- 
veldt, 1568-1641 ; No.77in the Royal collection at Windsor, called 
‘ The Antiquarian.’] 


A childe sucking of a goate, done by Julio Romano . ‘ ; - 100 00 00 
[Similarly described by Vand. ‘The Infancy of Jupiter,’ No. 291, 
Hampton Court.] 


A peece of Paule beinge dead drawen out of y* cittyeat . , - 40 00 00 
[Attributed by Vanderdoort to Bassano (Long Gallery, Whitehall, 
No. 13), but in Catal. of James II. (No. 775) to G. Romano.] 


Two comeinge to Jupiter’s throne, done by Julio. ‘ , ° - 40 00 00 
[‘ Jupiter and Juno taking possession of the throne of Heaven,’ 
No. 302, Hampton Court.] 


Mary Christ & Joseph, done by Tytsyan at. . - 60 00 00 
[‘ With the Protector’ (Sale Regist.). Tiziano Vecellio, 1477-15 76. 
The pictures thus distinguished were reserved from the sale for the 
adornment of Hampton Court Palace, which was assigned to the 
Protector for his residence. This work has not been identified.] 


The Nyne Muses, done by Tenturett at . ee ie te 
[Jacopo Robusti ‘ Tintoretto’ (1518-1594). Sold for 1007.; No 
77, Hampton Court.] 
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Pictures OF x* Beirne GALLERY & SOME OF y* PRIVY LODGINGS AT 
W HITEHALL, 


£ 
0 


a. 4. 
00 00 


King James at length, by Van Somer . ° . ° 
[Probably one of the numerous portraits © the nadie 1 in the 
Royal colls. at Windsor and Hampton Court. Identified by Mr. Law 
with No. 308 in the last-named Gallery (Hist. of Palace, ii. 89).] 


The Dutchess of Richmond at leng[th], by A. Vandyke . ; * 

[Only daughter of George Villiers, lst Duke of Buckingham. No. 

3, Vandyck Room, Windsor (Waagen, and Jameson’s Pub. Gall.) Other 

portraits of her by the master are in the colls. of the Marquis of 
Bath, the Duke of Fife, and Lord Pembroke.] 


Jeffery Nanus at length, in landshape, done by Mytens ‘ : : 

[Sir Jeffery Hudson, the dwarf of Queen Henrietta Maria; No. 

798, Hampton Court. Daniel Mytens, 1590-1657. Vanderdoort 
attributes the landscape to Cornelius Jansen. ] 


Queene Ann at Length, w™ a horse & little doggs in Landshape of 
Oatlands, done by Van Somer . : . , ; ; ‘ - 20 00 00 
[No. 346, Hampton Court.] 
Peace & Plenty w'" many figures soe big as the life, done by Rubens 100 00 00 
{(‘An emblem wherein the difference and advantage between 
Peace and War are shewed, &c.’ (Vand.). Now called ‘Peace and 
War:’ given by the painter to the King. It passed after the sale 
to the Doria family of Genoa, and subsequently to the Marquis of 
Stafford, who presented it to the National Gallery (No. 46).] 
Architecto™ w™ y® Story of - [Psyche] in it of Pollidore, done by 
friscoe  . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ : - 40 00 00 
[Polidoro da Canes aie, 1495- 1543. This work, the 11th of the 
number bought by the King of Frosley (Vand.) has been recently 
discovered at Hampton Court ; now No. 941 (Law’s Hist. Cat.).] 


PICTURES OF Y¥® PRIVEE LODGEINGS AND PRIVY GALLERY Art WHITEHALL. 


The triumph of Titus and Vespasian his sonn, done by Julio Romano 150 00 00 
[No, 295, Louvre. ] 
King Hen'y® 8, Prince Edward, Princess Mary & Princes Elezebeth 
togeather in one peece, at , P ; : . 015 00 00 
[‘ Henry VIII. and his Queen’ (Catherine Par), ae; ; ‘afool with 
a jackanapes and a waiting woman’ (Vand.). Recovered at Restora- 
tion. No. 340, Hampton Court, a work formerly attrib. to Holbein 
(Law’s Hist. Cat.); in Catal, of Tudor Exhib. (No. 101) given to 
Guillim Stretes.] 
The great peece of y* Natevety, done by Julio. 
[Giulio Romano, No. 293, Louvre. ] 
The Cartoones of Raphaell beinge y® Acts of y* Appostles, vallued at . 3 
[Reserved from the sale of the King’s collection at the instance 
of Cromwell; now in the South Kensington Mus.] 


SratvEs AT GREENWICH. 


28, The late Kings head, p* Cavalier Berneno. . 
[The bust executed by Bernini, from the threefold portentt by 
Vandyck, now at Windsor. Recovered at Restoration, but supposed 

to have perished in the fire at Whitehall. ] 
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34, Y° Ships goeing to Bulloigne ‘ 
. [The Embarkation of Henry VIII. from Dover to meet Francis I., 
‘No. 337, Hampton Court; a picture formerly attrib. to Holbein, 
But now to Vincent Volpe (Law’s Hist. Cat.). Another version was 
lent by Mr. F. J. Thynne to the Tudor Exhibition (No. 47).] 


2. A Skitts [eketch] on 2 boards in a frame, being a precession of y* 
knights of y® garter, by Vandyke 
[Successively in the colls. of Sir P. Lely, — Keeper eatey, 
Lord Northington, and Sir Joshua Reynolds; now in Duke of 
Rutland’s. (Vertue’s Vanderdoort ; MS. note by Horace Walpole @0. ; 
Mrs. Jameson’s Pub. Galls. ; Carpenter’s Pictorial Notices).] 
4, Christ washing his Apostles feete, p* Tintorett : 
[No. 1130, National Gallery: purchased at the sale of the Duke 
of Hamilton’s coll. ] 


A TRUE InvENTORY OF THE PictuREs IN Hampton Court, Xc. 


Imp" nine peeces beinge a triumph of Julius Ceasar, done by Andre de 
Mantanger. ° . : ‘ ‘ ° 1000 00 00 
[Andrea Seabees 1431- 1506. These masterpieces, now occupy- 
ing the Mantegna Gallery at the Palace, were reserved from the sale 
at the instance of Cromwell. The doubts expressed upon this point 
by Mr. Redford (Art Sales, i. 26), who suggests that they were actu- 
ally sold by the Parliamentary authorities and repurchased by the 
Crown at the sale of Sir R. Cotton’s coll. in 1733, are dispelled by 
ample evidence from the State Papers. In 1653 the Keeper of 
Hampton Court was ordered to allow Sir Gilbert Pickering to copy 
the designs, and they are specified in the Inventory of the furniture 
in Cromwell’s apartments made after his death in 1659 (vol. 203, 
No. 46). Evelyn, in his Diary of 9th June, 1662, refers to them as 
then at the Palace. The paintings sold with the Cotton coll. were no 
doubt copies. ] 


14. The picture of fa] Giant, at . ‘ : , ‘ ‘ ‘ - 03 00 00 
{‘ With His Highness’ (Sale Reg.). Probably the port. of Queen 
Elizabeth's gigantic porter, attrib. to Federigo Zucchero, 1543-1616. 
No. 20, Hampton Court, which Cromwell doubtless retained as one of 
the historical pictures of the Palace.] 


8. Herodfias] holding St. John{’s] head ina platter, by Tytsyan . 150 00 00 
(‘In His Highness’s service’ (Sale Reg.). Mrs. Jameson iden- 
tifies it with a picture of Titian’s school still at Hampton Court, 
? No, 219.] 
9, A young woman w Goliagh[’s] head, done by Padonena, at 
(‘In His Highness’s service’ (Sale Reg.). Probably David and 
Goliah, by Alessandro Varotari, il Padovanino, 1590-1650. ? No. 132, 
Pep Court. ] 
. Christ carrying y* Cross, by Andrea Mantenger . ‘ - 40 00 00 
[A picture of this subject attrib. to A. Mantegna, stated to have 
been in the King’s Coll. was lent by Ch. Ch. College, Oxford, to the 
Manchester Exhib. 1857.] 


258. A young fellow houlding a pap' in his hand, by Georgone . . 380 00 00 
[Identified by Mr. Law with No. 574 Hampton Court. Giorgione, 
1477-1511.] 
304. Adam and Eva, done by Mabuse . ‘ . , F ; - 50 00 00 
[This picture gave its name to one of the galleries of Whitehall 
Palace (Vand.). Now No. 385, Hampton Court. Considered by 
Waagen to be a late work of Jan de Mabuse, 1470-1541.] 
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43. The Emaus, done by Tytsyan ‘ ‘ : - 600 00 00 
[* Christ at Emmaus with two disciples ; five figures, &c.’ v and. ) 
The Pilgrims of Emmaus, No. 462, Louvre.] 
334. The Buriall of Christ, by Tytsyan, at . ‘ : : . - 600 00 00 
[‘ Six life-sized figures, &c.; a Mantua piece’ (Vand.), The En- 
tombment, No. 465, Louvre. ] 
338. The King’s Child™ in one peece, by Vandyke : ; - 120 00 00 
[The King’s five children, with a great dog’ (Vand.). No. 11, 
Vandyck Room, Windsor. ] 


AN INVENTORY OF GOODS BELONGING TO THE LATE KING THAT 
CAME FROM WIMBLEDON IIovse. 


A peece of Psica, done by Vandike F ; ; « 1 
{‘Pschye’ (Sale Reg.). Recovered at Restoration. “Cupid and 
Psyche, No. 663, Hampton Court. ] 


24. The King of Fraunce . ; - ‘ ° , P . 006 
[‘ Reserved’ (Sale Reg.).] 


SEVERALL PrIctuRES [aT James's] (Sate Rea.). 

5. S' Thomas Moore’s picture. ° ‘ ‘ 

[{‘In black cap and furred gown ste red sdeoves’ Vi: und. ) At- 

trib. to Holbein, 1498-1543. Recovered at Restoration. Walpole 

(Anecd. i. 109) mentioas no port. of More by Holbein in the Royal 

coll. but the drawing then at Kensington, now at Windsor. The 

well-known port. purchased by the late Mr. Huth of Mr. Farrer 

(Tudor Exhib., No. 94) answers both to the design of the drawing at 
Windsor and to Vanderdoort’s description. ] 


1]. Ifenry y* 8 picture in clay, at ‘ ‘ , : 

[{‘In soft grey stone’ (Vand.). Cut in hone-stone ; attrib. to 
Holbein. Afterwards in coll. of Lady Eliz. Germaine, at the sale of 
which it was bought by H. Walpole. Now in possession of Mrs. Dent 
of Sudeley, who lent it to the Tudor Exhib. (No. 1074).] 

The George, p* Raphaell, at 

(St. George and the Dragon, painted for the Duke of Urbino asa 
present for Henry VII. (Kiigler’s Handbook, ed. Layard, ii. 484-5). 
Afterwards in the Crozat and Sourdis colls.; now at the Hermitage, 
St. Petersburg (Waagen).] 

51. A young man’s head, at ° ; ‘ : , , ‘ . 

{‘ O£ Alber Dure’ (Sale Reg.). Described by Vand. as the port. of 
a red-faced beardless man in a black dress and cap. No. 589, Hamp- 
ton Court (Law). ] 

66, 67. Fobanius [Frobenius] & Erasmus, in 2 pictures, at ‘ ; 

[Both attrib. by Vand. to Holbein. Nos, 643 and 594, Hampton 
Court. Walpole mentions that the Erasmus was thought to be a 
copy, and that the architectural background had been added by 
Steenwyck. Waagen, on the evidence of this addition, pronounces 
both works to be copies. ] 

110. Two naked boys, P'mensis, at : : : ‘ : ‘ 

{‘ With His Highness’ (Sale Reg.). ‘Two naked children em- 
bracing one another, signifying Christ and St. John, &c.; said to be 
done by Parmentius’ (Vand.). Parmensis, i.e. Francesco Mazzuoli 
Parmigiano, 1503-1540.. No. 64, Hampton Court. Assigned by Sir 
A. Layard te Marco d’Oggionno (Kiigler’s Handb. ii. 412).] 


145. A man w" a black cap, at . P 
[‘By Raphaell. With His Highness’ "(Sale Reg). Probably the 
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work described in the Catal. of James II. as ‘ Raphael's picture.’ 
No. 710, Hampton Court, has long borne this title (Law's Hist. 
Catal.).] 
153. Mt* Leamon, p* Vandyke, at ‘ ‘ ‘ , . ° ° 
[Margaret Lemon, the painter’s mistress. No. 47, Hampton 
Court. ] 
162. The last Supp’, at . . : . . ° . : . 
[‘ By Palma’ (Sale Reg.). ‘A little piece of young Palma, being 
the Lord’s supper ; little entire figures, kc.’ (Vand.) Jacopo Palma, 
il Giovine, 1544-1628. No. 580, Hampton Court.] 


Picrures In Somersett House xt cAME FROM WHITEHALL AND 
St. JAmEs’s, VIEWED AND APPRISED, &C. 


Imp" St John Baptist, done by Coregio . ‘ ° . 40 00 
[Standing, holding a cross, and pointing (Vand.). Now in the 
Royal coli. at Windsor. Attrib. by Waagen to Parmigiano.] 
Mary Christ and an angell, by Andrea del Sarto . : ‘ : . 200 00 
[Sold for 2307. And. del Sarto, 1486-1531. ‘Our Lady, Christ, 
St. John, and an angel’ (Vand.). Note by Walpole that it was in 
the Sacristy of the Escurial. Now in the Madrid Museum. ] 


A Venus lying ‘net and onfe] playing uppon an organ, done by 
Tytsyan . é ° ° - 150 00 00 
[Sold for 1657. "Identified by Walpole with a pictare in the ott 
of Lord Cholmondeley. Other versions exist at the Fitawilliam Mus., 
Camb., Lord Dysart’s coll.,and Madrid. Waagen identifies this with 
the last-named. ] 
A woman w" a naked boy w a globe, by Pernentius ‘ - 10 00 00 
[{* Our Lady and Christ lying along before her, his left arm » tes in- 
ing on a globe, &c., his right arm taking up a rose, &c., said to be 
done by Permensius’ (Vand.). Franc. Mazzuoli Parmigiano, 1503- 
1540. No.150, Hampton Court. Considered by Waagen to be a copy 
of the Madonna della Rosa at Dresden. } 


Mary, Christ and many angells danceing, by Vandyke : , - 40 00 00 
[ Walpole, iii. 117, refers to this picture as then in Lord Orford’s 
coll.at Houghton. Now with the bulk of that coll. at the Hermitage, 
St. Petersburg. ] 


One of the Theeves hanging on y° Crosse, by Perin dell Vago 
One of y® theeves hanging on y* Cross, ‘ 
[‘ Two pieces of ’&c. (Sale Reg.) ‘ The good thief upon the Cross; 
The bad thief upon the Cross’ (Vand.). Perino del Vaga, 1500-1547 
Nos. 378, 379, Hampton Court.] 


A slepinge Venus, by Coregio . ‘ , ‘ , ‘ 1000 00 00 
[A sleeping Venus and Cupid with a Satyr taking up part of 
Venus’s drapery (Vand.). Now known as ‘The Sleeping Antiope,’ 
No. 28, Louvre. ] 
A Madona, done by Raphaell_ . : : ° 2000 00 00 
[The Virgin and the Child with SS. Sohn ond Elizabeth (Vand.). 
Identified by Waagen and other critics with ‘ La Perla’ at Madrid, 
the name given to it by Philip IV., for whom it was purchased by 
Cardenas. | 
The King & Queene, Prince & Princess, by Vandyke . . ‘ . 150 00 00 
[The King, Queen, Prince Charles, and Frincess Mary, with a little 
dog (Vand.). Generally identified with No.2 in the Vandyck Room, 
Windsor. ] 
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. a, 
The late King's three child™, by Vandyke . , 60 00 00 
[Generally identified with No. 29 in the Vandyck Boom, Windsor] 
The great Venus de Pardo, by Tytsyan : - 500 00 00 
[Sold for 6507. Given to Charles as Prince by Philip IV. of Spain, 
Bought at the sale by Jabach, from whom{it_ was afterwards acquired 
by the French King. Now known as ‘Jupiter and Antiope.’ No. 468 
Louvre. } 
A picture of Musick, by Geotgeon ° , ‘ F 
[Recovered at Restoration and ‘attrib. to Gieegione in Cat: ul. of 
James II. Identified by Mr. Law with No. 144, Hampton Court, a 
concert of four singers, now attrib. to Lorenzo Lotto. ] 


In x® GALLERY. 


Tytsyan’s M", after y° life, by Tytsyan , . ° - 100 00 00 
[Identified by Waagen with the well-known picture in the Louvre, 
called ‘ Titian and his Mistress.’] 
A Story out of Ariosteio, by Vandyke . r 5 P ; P ° 
[Vandyck’s ‘Rinaldo and Armida’ was one of the first pictures 
which the King purchased (see Exchequer Order Book, cited in Car- 
penter’s Pictorial Notices, &c., p. 23). The subject is taken from 
Tasso, not Ariosto, but as Rinaldo figures in both the ‘ Gerusalemme’ 
and the ‘ Orlando,’ the cataloguer’s error is pardonable. The most 
important version of this work is that in the Louvre.] 
Tom Derey, at length, by Van Somer . i! ee ° ‘ . -» OG 00 00 
{‘With His Highness’ (Sale Reg.). Derry was the jester of 
Anne of Denmark, Queen of James I.] 
Venus sitteing to be dressed by y* 3 Graces, done by Guido Bullione . 200 00 09 
[Guido Reni, Bolognese, 1575-1642. Sold as part of Sir George 
Colebroke’s coll. in 1774 (Redford), and afterwards acquired by the 
Crown. Presented by William IV. in 1836 to the National Gall. Now 
transferred to Edinburgh. ] 
Margrett afraid of a monster; Tytsyan ° ‘ ‘ : - 100 00 00 
(St. Margaret, with a red cross in her hand, uienghing over the 
Devil in the shape of a dragon (Vand.). Identified by Waagen and 
other critics with the picture attrib. to Titian at Madrid.] 
The King & Queene w* a lawrell leafe ‘ ° : : . 60 00 00 
[*By Vandyke’ (Sale Reg.). Vand. refers to this picture as ‘at 
Denmark House,’ and catalogues a copy of it by Hoskins, represent- 
ing the King, dressed in carnation, and the Queen in white; she 
offering him a laurel wreath with her right hand, while her left holds 
a sprig of olive. Walpole identified the picture with one in the Royal 
coll., perhaps that now at Buckingham Palace, but it is more probably 
the version lent by the Duke of Grafton to the Vandyck Exhib. of 
1887, No. 25 (see Mr, Stephens’s Catal. pp. 36-7).] 


GooDs BELONGING TO THE LATE KING, VALLUED, &c. 


4. A peece of Marquess de Guasto and his lady and two children, at 
[‘ Being his lady, his daughter and son, representing Mars, Venus, 
and Cupid’ (Sale Reg.): Similarly described by Vand. The picture 
by Titian, No. 470, Louvre.] 
20, A peece of Mercury teaching Cupid toread,at . . wabeeet 
[‘ Venus and Calista standing by, by Coregio’ (Sale Reg.). This 
masterpiece of Correggio, which had formed part of the Mantuan 
coll., was bought at the sale for the Duke of Alva, and, after passing 
through many hands, was acquired in 1834 for the National Gall. 
(Catal. 1838).] 
VoL. XXVIII.—No. 162. 
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ON THE RIM OF THE DESERT. 


THE recent opening of branch railways through the Atlas Mountains 
into the desert of Sahara has brought within reach of London a 
winter climate, almost as superior to that of the Riviera or Algerian 
littoral as these are to our own ; indeed, if time-tables were strictly 
adhered to, it is even now possible by Janding at the port of Phillip- 
ville, 150 miles east of Algiers, to reach the oasis of Biskra, which is 
well out into the desert, in little over three days from London. If 
the Algerian trains could be persuaded to travel at the modest speed 
of twenty miles an hour, this would be accomplished with ease. 
Although Biskra is barely 150 miles south of the coast, the traveller 
has there left behind him the mountains which attract and condense 
the moisture of the Mediterranean, and, after the beginning of 
January, he can almost count on perennial sunshine, except when— 
and this is seldom—a high wind fills the air with a dust-fog almost 
as impermeable to the rays of the sun as a watery cloud. 

The climate was not, however, the chief attraction which drew 
me thither with two companions in January of the present year. On 
the arid side of the ranges, which immediately overlook the desert, 
there exists, the whole way from the Atlantic to Tunis, a certain wild 
sheep, called by naturalists the Ovis Tragelaphus, or the Aoudad, 
by Arabs the Arowi, and by the French the Moufflon & manchette, 
from the long pendent mane, if that is the correct term, which the 
animal carries on the under side of its neck and shoulders down to 
the knees. It is a large sheep, scarcely inferior to the Big-horn of 
the Rockies, and of a dull rufous yellow colour, well calculated for 
concealment on the red and yellow cliffs which it inhabits. Though 
not extremely rare, it is, for reasons which will subsequently appear, 
exceptionally difficult to find. True, the kids are occasionally caught 
by the Arabs, and, as the Aroui breeds freely in confinement, it has 
been distributed from the Jardin des Plantes to other collections, 
including our own. 

Why not, then, be content to examine him at the Zoo? Why 
should one want to kill the poor beast? I have no defence to offer, 
except that rather mean instinct which forces up dodo’s eggs, uncut 
folios, ard foreign postage stamps which lave ceased to be useful, to 
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fabulous values. After numerous inquiries, I had failed to hear of 
any English sportsman who had successfully stalked the animal, 
though I know of two, one ten years and one twenty-five years 
since, who had tried in vain. A French book in my possession, 
Renseignements sur la Province de Constantine, which gives a de- 
scription of the fauna of the province, does not mention the animal. 
An accomplished traveller told me that it was scarce, ‘but not 
quite so difficult to get as an Algerian lion.’ A friend who had 
travelled through the southern ranges of the Atlas admitted that 
he had never heard of it. Can it be wondered at that I desired to 
secure so rare a trophy, and incidentally to use it as a peg upon 
which to hang a fresh series of experiences, to wander among 
mountains rarely visited, to pitch or strike my camp when and 
where I pleased, among a people who daily do the same? 

Our expedition began with some misfortunes. The great January 
storm in the Channel had blown down some telegraph posts, and so 
delayed our arrival in Paris that we missed the Marseilles Express, 
and consequently the Algiers boat. At Marseilles we received a 
telegraph from my dear old chasseur Celestin, who, on his way to meet 
us there, was seized by the fashionable complaint, and lay halfway 
from his mountain valley helpless as‘a log. He did not join us till 
ten days later, but I had a second very efficient string in Andreas, a 
blacksmith and chamois hunter. 

Our first point, reached after two days spent in the train, was El 
Kantara, sometimes called ‘ the Gate of the Desert.’ Here a ridge 
of red rock, nearly the last outwork of the mountains, rises for 800 
feet above the plain. Through this ridge the little river, at times a 
rock-shaking torrent, has opened a gap, admitting the passage, for 
many ages past, of the converging caravan routes from the south, 
and for the last few months the railway from the north, which now 
terminates at Biskra, thirty miles further. 

As we took our evening stroll through the gap, its contorted 
red rocks were lighted on the east side into a fiery glow by the 
setting sun. At the far end of the gap one comes suddenly on the 
first oasis, a wealth of grey-green foliage, and the waving plumes of 
sixty thousand palms finely contrasting with the thirsty rocks. A 
few of these have established themselves in the very gorge itself, as 
though struggling for the first drink. Some of the palms are tall 
and upright as a ship’s mast, others bending over the stream which 
has undermined their roots. Among the black columns and shaded 
aisles white-robed figures flit about—for you never hear an Arab 
walk—or lie coiled under mud walls. A month later the greenery 
was varied by pink clouds of apricot blossom, but this was not yet. 
That which strikes one most is not the sight of the palms, but the 
sound of them. The waving plumes respond to the breeze by a low 
monotonous hiss, as distinct as possible from the rattle and quiver 
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made by the clashing of deciduous leaves. Seen from an elevation, 
these oases look black on the plain, like nothing so much as huge 
leeches sucking at the juices of the mountain. 

But we were not thinking much of these things that night. 
What sportsman does not remember the first eager hope with which 
he examines the new hunting ground? Are the wild animals we 
have come so far to seek still to be found in those cliffs? I knew 
that they were there ten years ago, but men of knowledge had 
assured me that the railway must have driven them away, and that 
I must go further afield. We had yet to learn that it is not the 
habit of this old-world sheep to run away from civilisation. He has 
other means of protection. 

Behind the little inn at the north end of the gap was a sandy 
ridge, which offered a good spying point. From this our telescopes 
presently scanned the cliffs of the Djebel Metlili, the highest point 
in these parts, which rose to the north from a little plain to the 
height, I should judge, of five thousand feet. There was no doubt 
about the broken character of its cliffs. Their appearance, at any 
rate, justified our hopes. 

Two very dirty and ragged Arabs, Ali and Abdullah, had been 
fetched from the mountain itself with a view to being retained as 
guides, and while we supped they interviewed us, squatting on their 
hams on the tiled floor. These ragamuffins gave an edge to our 
appetites by asserting the undoubted presence of ‘ Feshtal,’ as they 
call the old male of the Aroui, in the cliffs we had been examining, 
and the more eager we showed ourselves, the higher rose their 
terms. We finally settled with them for three francs a day, at which 
price they proved distinctly dear. 

G. started at a very early hour with Andreas and old Ali to try 
the nearest and most precipitous part of the range. The rest of us, 
after the delays which generally accompany luggage, got off an hour 
later with the mules and camp train, and had not gone far across 
the plain when we saw my son and his companions still on a neigh- 
bouring rise. We went across and found a somewhat mixed alterca- 
tion proceeding, which, as neither of the three could speak the 
language of the others, was not surprising. Old Ali was at the 
bottom of the mischief. He declared that it was impossible to go 
up the mountain except by the path, but as there was obviously no 
difficulty he was made to understand that he could take his choice 
between going as he was bid or returning to the tents of his fathers. 

‘This imp of mischief elected to go, and it would have been better if 
he had never been born, for on this very first morning such a chance 
offered as did not soon recur, and he spoiled it. They had scarcely 
got well into the ravines with which the range is seamed, when they 
spied some moufflons, one of which, a large ram, lay in a position 
most favourable for a stalk. They were so eagerly engaged in 
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determining the best line of approach, which was by no means 
difficult, that they did not pay any heed to their follower. Looking 
round, to their horror they found that he had gone off on his own 
account. His intentions were no doubt innocent, but the result 
was disastrous. He probably thought that the Englishman could 
not possibly get near the game unaided, and would be much pleased 
if the game should come to him. It was about a hundred to one 
against this happening; still he would try, and, slipping off, he 
succeeded, in about ten minutes, in showing himself and giving the 
wind at the same time. Twenty minutes later he arrived at the 
rock where the quarry, which was now far away, had been lying, and 
began to throw rocks down. He finally rejoined the strangers, but 
appeared to think that he was being congratulated on his spirit. 
Later on, yet another was spied lying favourably placed on a cliff, 
but when the spot was reached he had gone, having probably heard 
the nailed boots on the rocks. This was a difficulty which we after- 
wards found it very hard to avoid. 

In the meanwhile the rest of us, with the mule train, followed a 
well-engineered path constructed by the French to give easy access 
to their tower of observation on the highest point of the mountain. 
After three hours of steep ascent, we halted at a convenient plateau 
a little short of the summit. This was a most attractive camping 
ground, but I saw at a glance that, with uncertain weather, it would 
be far too exposed, especially as one of our tents had been temporarily 
lost on the railway, and our men would be very imperfectly sheltered 
by the makeshifts we had brought from El Kantara. 

It commanded, however, a marvellous view. The Metlili is the 
highest point for many miles, but to the north we were slightly 
overtopped by the cedar forest ranges near Batna. To the east the 
great mass of the Aurés, crowned by the highest point in Algiers, 
the Chellia, now white with snow, rose perhaps 3,000 feet higher than 
where we stood. But to the south who can describe the wonderful 
expanse of the desert which lay 4,000 feet below us ? To my mind there 
isno panorama so interesting as a bird’s-eye view over a plain from a 
considerable height. The plains of Lombardy from Monte Rosa, of 
Spain from the Bréche de Roland, have this human interest, but in 
both these cases subsidiary, but still lofty ranges, serve to break the 
contrast. But here we were on the top of a great craggy wall 
which rose straight from the plain. True, the latter was seamed by 
three low, rocky ridges which lay parallel to one another between 
us and Biskra, but they were completely subordinated and looked like 
small purple islands rising out of a golden sea. Over them one took 
in the whole plain, every inch of it, to the very horizon, clear cut 
and level as the sea itself. To the east, perhaps thirty miles off, lay 
a large chott or salt marsh, but whether its shining surface was due to 
water or half-dried salt Icould not determine. The sunsets and sun- 
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rises from this and similar elevated camps were of marvellous interest 
and beauty, especially when a sea of cloud clung to the mountains, as 
sometimes happened in the early morning. Inthe foreground ragged- 
edged peaks, with deep purple shadows, pierced the luminous mist ; 
beyond, the shadowless, illimitable plain. The nights were not less 
beautiful. In still weather the air was so clear that the stars shone 
with scarcely diminished brightness down to the horizon itself, and 
one seemed even to look down on them. 

All the southern slopes of the Atlas are singularly waterless, and 
the Metlili is no exception to the rule. Every drop for our use had 
to be brought up in barrels on mule-back. I wanted to send the 
barrels back so as to have a fresh supply the next day ; so I poured 
the water into two of my canteen baskets, which are lined with 
waterproof canvas for the purpose. Now the wear and tear of many 
camps had told upon this lining, and no sooner had the mules 
departed with the barrels, than we found that the baskets were leak- 
ing badly and would presently be empty. Here was a pass, for, 
though we had some wine, the Arabs would of course not touch that, 
and for ourselves cooking would be impossible. An inspiration 
seized me, and I hastily fetched my new waterproof and with it lined 
the third basket. That held a part of the water. Another happy 
thought; the vaseline pot! I smeared the yellow grease about the 
chinks and angles of the now empty basket, and lo and behold! it 
held the rest of the water splendidly. True, the colour was repulsive 
and the flavour pungent, but the Arabs were not deterred by their 
scruples from drinking it. Indeed, the climax of nastiness was 
reached when the ugliest and dirtiest of them on his arrival at camp, 
hot and thirsty, plunged his whole face into it and drank freely. 

As soon as we had squared this and other matters in camp and 
pitched our only tent, W. and I started for an exploration on our 
own account. Though the best of the day was gone and we saw 
nothing, we found some fresh tracks; and the tracks of the Arouiare 
calculated to rejoice the heart of the hunter, for they are as large as 
those of the red deer ; and as G. arrived late in camp with an account 
of what he had seen, our expectations were raised to the highest 
point. We had not yet realised that it was one thing to catcha 
glimpse of the animal, and quite another to put salt on its tail. 

The next morning I went with Andreas to the steepest part of 
the mountain. It is cut into a series of deep ravines which score 
the slope from top to bottom. At right angles to these run long 
lines of upright strata from which the softer limestone is worn away, 
leaving enormous slabs ; the biggest slab of all forms a cliff several 
hundred feet high and two miles or more long, which runs along the 
face of the mountain. Just outside this is another similar slab or 
series of slabs, only a few yards in front of it, and almost as tall as 
the cliff itself, and seeming from a little distance to form part of it. 
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Between the two is a deep, narrow trench, barely accessible here and 
there where the outer battlement is broken down. Lesser plates of 
rock project all over the mountain side and afford splendid shade and 
hiding places for the Aroui. Here and there are ragged bushes of 
thuja and clumps of halfa grass, like the pampas grass of our 
gardens but of smaller growth. So rough and broken is the ground 
that only a minute fraction of the surface can be covered with the 
glass. We traversed the ravines, spying each with great care. At 
midday I heard a shot in the adjoining hollow and hurried to the 
ridge which commanded it. After along search I spied an Arab with 
a gun, far below and on the other side of the valley, evidently lying 
in wait for something. Presently he began signalling to another 
who was below us, but invisible. I thought they must be after par- 
tridges and did not pay any particularattention. I was just settling 
down to luncheon and had laid aside the rifle when I saw the head 
of a moufflon passing along the rocks not more than twenty yards 
from me, and wholly unconscious of our presence. Before I could 
get the rifle in hand he had passed, offering a splendid chance if 
Ihad been ready. I ran forward, making sure that I should get 
another view, but he had succeeded in putting one of the above- 
named upright walls of rock between, us and I never saw him again. 

The experiences of these first days had given us a tolerable notion 
of the appearance and habits of the animal which ‘we hoped to secure, 
and the difficulties of the pursuit, and I will now endeavour to describe 
them and to impart the secrets of the craft, together with such ‘ tips’ 
as subsequent adventures suggested. Herodotus 'mentions ‘asses 
with horns’ which inhabited these ranges. True, in the same 
sentence he describes ‘ monsters with dogs’ heads, and others without 
heads who have eyes in their breasts,’ and I should like to possess 
specimens, but asses with horns is a description which aptly fits these 
wild sheep, with their long and rather dull faces, like most African 
animals, and in marked contrast with the bold and high-bred expres- 
sion of their smaller namesake of Sardinia and Corsica. The pendent 
mane and sandy colour I have already referred to. On the knees 
he has patches of bare callous skin after the manner of a London 
cab horse, which I suppose enables him to kneel and reach his food 
on steep places and in the crevices of the rocks. The Arabs say that 
these animals do not drink more frequently than once in five days, 
and this enables them to traverse long distances on these thirsty 
slopes. They are unknown nearer to the coast, as, for instance, where 
the climate is moist enough to support the cedar forests, nor do I 
believe they are ever found out of sight of the desert. 

The knack of keeping himself out of sight, and getting out of it 
when surprised, is the most obvious characteristic of the animal. 
The habits of the Arabs, continued from countless*generations, have 
helped to form the habits of the Aroui. These nomad tribes pitch 
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their tents necessarily within reach of one of the scanty springs of 
water. Here ‘at night, within the circle enclosed by their black 
geitouns and a small zareba of loose thorn bushes, they coral their 
flocks of goats. In the early morning numerous thin columns of 
blue smoke mark the positions of such camps, generally placed for 
shelter in dry watercourses. With barking of dogs and shouting 
the flocks move off up the mountain, and as the day advances they 
work up and over it, so that no cliff or corrie is safe from their intru- 
sion. The wild sheep have no means of escaping from them, as every 
mountain within reach of water is similarly infested. They are con- 
stantly within sight and hearing of the Arabs and their goats, and 
have developed the art of hiding themselves to an extraordinary degree, 
while their confidence in their own invisibility is unlimited. A 
practical illustration of this occurred to me one evening when I had 
sat in one place for twenty minutes carefully spying the surrounding 
country. My coign of vantage was a knoll which commanded a small 
shallow hollow, in which there was not a vestige of cover except the 
few thin thuja bushes, which looked as if they could not hide a rat. 
It was not till I rose to shift my position that a female Aroui and 
two yearlings started from these bushes. They had been lying with- 
in sixty yards of me, and must have been fully conscious of my 
presence. In this and other respects the Aroui is very like the 
Pyrenean ibex, which lives in similar steep, broken rocks and scrub, 
and which also relies on concealment in preference to flight. It has, 
moreover, the same inward turn of the end of the horns to enable it 
to creep through the bushes. The horns of the Alpine ibex, which 
lives among bare rocks, have no such inward curve. 

This habit of observing you while he believes himself hidden is 
highly inconvenient to the sportsman. If the sheep thinks himself 
unobserved, he remains till the coast is clear. Ifa bolt is necessary he 
watches for the most favourable opportunity, and, like a woodcock, 
puts a rock or a tree in a trice between himself and danger. From 
this it arises that one views the game much more frequently than 
shots are obtained, and many of these are snap shots. My own ex- 
perience is suggestive. I hunted on twenty-three days, being nearly 
always out from before sunrise until sunset. During that time I saw 
sheep about a dozen times, but I got shots at only four—two of which I 
secured and lost a third severely wounded. It was quite a rare event to 
discover them with the glass, and this sickened our chamois hunters. 
Celestin was constantly exclaiming, as he closed his glass with a snap, 
‘ Cela n’amuse pas de rien voir,’ while the more phlegmatic Andreas in 
despair would dreamily search for camels on the distant plain. But 
if one did happen to get a distant view of a band in an undisturbed 
condition, the difficulties were not over, owing to the fact that the 
animal is constantly shifting to avoid the goats and their Arab owners. 
Nor was this the only cause of restlessness. Though it is forbidden to 
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the Arabs to carry firearms we frequently saw them prowling about 
with their long flintlocks, which seem to have run to barrel at the 
expense of the stock. They are seldom successful, but the game 
is not the less disturbed. 

Of another difficulty we very early became aware. Visitors to 
Egypt will remember how many of the ancient monoliths ring like 
bells. So here the dry rocks are resonant to a degree of which I 
had no previous experience, and to walk silently in nailed boots is 
almost impossible. The Arabs who wear sandals of alpha grass move 
noiselessly, and Andreas, for a time, adopted the native fashion with 
tolerable success, but our Alpine nails clashed and rang, step one 
never so delicately. The difficulty is, except for one defect, com- 
pletely met by thick india-rubber soles. Indeed, not only are they 
very silent but they give quite a new sense of power and security in 
climbing rocks at a steep angle, provided these are perfectly dry. 
The defect is that these sharp-edged rocks ruin the best attachments 
in about two days, and repairs are not always possible. Boots were 
not the only article of attire which suffered. A single flat crawl down 
hill made ribbons of the toughest Harris tweed. I was very soon 
scarcely decent, but G., with true filial piety, abstracted two large 
patches from one of W.’s coats, and sewed them on to the sitting 
place. 

During the first few days the weather was treacherous, and it was 
clear that our first camp was untenable as long as our men were s0 
badly protected. The poor linen-clad Arabs looked especially miser- 
able, and it was melancholy to see them scrape a small hole, fill it 
with hot ashes, and squat over it, making a sort of open-air Turkish 
bath by spreading out their burnouses, and this at the best could 
only have cooked one end. So we had to make arrangements to remove 
camp to the foot of the mountain until the weather improved and 
we could recover the missing tent. It was well we did so, for even 
3,000 feet lower, and well under the lee of the mountain, our tent 
pegs with difficulty held the ground. The wind drove the dust through 
the flaps, and snow-storms were frequent. The mountain was covered 
with wreathing storm-clouds, and the position at the moment was so 
hopeless that we again sent for the mules and pulled out for El Kantara. 

Ali and Abdullah took this opportunity to strike for higher wages, 
which was not surprising under the circumstances; but as we had no 
hope of hunting that day it was a badly chosen opportunity, and we 
told them to go to the landlord and be paid off. They went, 
with their burnouses between their legs, and returned crestfallen to 
their geitouns on the hill. I was not sorry to part with Ali, who was 
a Radical and leveller, if not a Gladstonian, and had poisoned the 
mind of his companion ; but we missed Abdullah, who was teachable. 
Like most Arabs he was gifted with wonderful eyesight, and a day or 
two later he spied me on the hill, and came racing across it, dragging 
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his wife, who was rather a good-looking young woman, and these 
mountain Arabs have no nonsense about covering their faces. She 
came to plead for him—at least I gathered that that was the upshot 
of their jabber—and when I took him again into my service I was 
rewarded with grateful glances. 

The weather mending, we again moved to the mountain, and this 
time we determined to camp in the watch-tower itself which is built on 
thehighest point. At the top a curious and tantalising thing happened. 
We were close to the tower, and the mules and nearly all the men had 
already reached it. W.and I were in the rear of the line when two fine 
ram moufions appeared within a few yards of the path. It was blowing 
a gale of wind, and I suppose that this and the fact that the ground 
was covered with snow had prevented their hearing the tramp of the 
mules. As usually happened our rifles were not to hand, and the 
animals passed, as we found by their tracks, within six yards of 
the tower without anyone there being aware of it. Again, an hour 
later, just as it was getting dark, I saw from the tower another 
mouffion cross an opening scarcely 200 yards off. I rushed out, but 
there were numerous bushes to hide him, and, the darkness coming 
on and clouds blowing up, I could not sight him again. 

What light there was after our arrival we used in stuffing up the 
loopholes of the tower as well as we could with pieces of wood, tent 
covers, &c., as the wind literally screamed through them, and in 
sweeping out the snow which lay in fine powder on the tiled floor 
with extemporised brushes of thuja bushes. This building was 
devised solely for observation and defence, but it has been disused by 
the authorities since they have carried the telegraph to El Kantara, 
and the Arabs have taken advantage of this to loot the place as far 
as they could, and especially to remove all the locks, so an entrance 
was easily effected. It is a solidly built stone structure, two stories 
high, each of which is approached by ladders only, which can be 
withdrawn through trapdoors. At the top, angular projections of 
iron pierced for musketry command every side in case of attack. 
Each floor is also loopholed. On the top story is a little stove, and 
there we established our cook and canteen. We inhabited the first 
floor, and our dinner had to come through the trapdoor and down the 
rickety ladder, which was rather critical for the soup. Our two Arab 
hunters camped on the ground floor, and made a good fire in the 
middle of it. As the bullet-proof tiled floors were very cold to the 
feet, we spent a good deal of time by their fire, and watched them 
plaiting the alpha grass and weaving the plait into sandals. They 
turned out a good working pair in about twenty minutes. 

From what I have described already, it might be thought that the 
Aroui abound to such an extent that you could hardly throw a stone 
without hitting one, but, though one or other of us saw some almost 
daily, it was not till the sixth day that any of us gotachance. That 
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evening, on his return to camp, G. got a very long shot in the dusk 
and severely wounded a good one. The poor beast lay down three 
times in 200 yards, but finally got into such broken rocks that, darkness 
coming on, the search had to be abandoned. We scoured those cliffs 
nearly all the next day, but the maze of rocks and bushes defeated 
us. That he lies dead there somewhere I do not doubt. The truth 
was, as we discovered too late, G.’s little [-360] rifle is not powerful 
enough for so large and tough a beast. For a week we had worked 
hard and lived hard, and here was a crowning misfortune. 

But our luck turned at last. It was in what we called the Big 
Corrie to the west of the tower that G., who was accompanied by Ab- 
dullah that day, scored the first success. Quite early in the day he 
spied, at the bottom of the corrie, the head of a moufflon sticking out 
of abush. The animal was so bad to see that, when he took his glass off 
the spot, he could not refind him for a quarterof an hour. Soon after 
this he made out four others with him. The approach was not very 
difficult if they could get overa certain space which had to be crossed 
in view. He himself went first, moving with extreme slowness and 
caution ; but when Abdullah came to follow, his patience was not 
equal to the strain, and when halfway across he started up and ran 
the rest of the distance. The sheep of course saw him and moved to 
afar more impregnable position high up the opposite side. The 
hunters were, moreover, now fairly caught, being in full view, and 
there they had to stay for four hours till the sheep began to feed. 
They then slowly crept back the way they had come, and, making a 
great circuit of the corrie, came down upon them from above, and got 
at length within 100 yards. There was a good ram with them, and 
G. thought he had picked out the very hair that he desired to hit. 
The beast, however, went off with the others as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and the running shot, as usual, had no effect. Fortunately 
the hill was nearly bare in this part, and as the ram followed the 
opposite face, he could be kept in sight. Seen through the glass, 
when he had run 300 yards he showed signs of distress, and finally 
rolled over dead. The shot was exactly in the right place, having 
entered behind the shoulder and passed out at his throat; but this 
animal might well have been also lost if the ground had not favoured 
keeping him in view. As soon as he fell, Abdullah, after the manner 
of his kind, set off at full speed. G., who was a university runner, 
wholly failed to catch him, and before he got up, the beast’s throat 
was cut from ear to ear, to the great damage of the specimen. There 
was great rejoicing in the tower that night. Until this success we 
had began to think that we had lost our time and broken our hearts 
over Djebel Metlili in vain, and now that the mountain had yielded a 
single trophy, we were quite ready to try fresh scenes. 

A low mountain of a light cream colour, halfway to Biskra, which 
our telescopes had shown to be of a singularly broken character, and 
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therefore likely for sheep, had attracted our attention. This is the 
Salt Mountain of which Herodotus says :—‘ There is another hill of 
salt, and water, and men live round it, and near this salt isa mountain 
which is called Atlas. It is narrow and circular on all sides, and is 
said to be so lofty that its top can never be seen, for it is never free 
from clouds, either in summer or winter.’ This ridge of rock salt lies 
close to the small oasis of El Outaja, on the Biskra Road, and though 
it seemed rather too near civilisation, we had already proved that the 
circumstance was not necessarily incompatible with the presence of 
mouffion. 

Our first care on arrival at this place was to call on a certain 
wealthy Arab, Achmet Ben Driz by name, a retired captain of Spahis, 
reputed to be a mighty hunter. He courteously showed us, among 
other live animals, a pair of baby Aroui, which he was trying to rear, 
and which settled the question of the presence of that animal in the 
neighbourhood ; also a female ‘Edmi,’ or mountain gazelle, which 
had been snared by some Arabs when feeding at night in their barley 
fields. It is about twice the size of the common gazelle of the plains 
(Gazella Dorcas), and differs from it in the long, upright, and straight 
horns, as distinguished from the lyre-shaped horns of the smaller 
species. The‘ Edmi’ haslong pointed ears, and very large and prominent 
black eyes. This beautiful animal excited us greatly, but, from what 
we were told of its rarity and the difficulty of finding it, we had not 
much hope of securing a specimen. I was, however, destined to 
become acquainted with it. Captain Ben Driz’s enthusiasm for 
sport, as is the case with most of the better-class Arabs, was centred 
in hawking. Unfortunately we had no opportunity of seeing this 
characteristic pursuit. 

Our movements were governed here, as elsewhere, by the scarcity 
of good drinking water, and we finally got leave to spread our 
mattresses in some spare rooms at the railway station, to which a 
fresh supply of the precious liquid was daily brought by train. 

The foot of the Salt Mountain is distant about two miles across a 
stony tract of desert. We were told that its intricacies were so great 
that it was impossible for a stranger to find his way, but there was 
no real difficulty, and we should have done better without the Arab 
whom we took with us, as he was both stupid and lacked the keen 
sight of most of his race. The mountain has the appearance of having 
been dropped from above and broken in the fall. Its chaotic character 
is due to the solubility of the salt. Every storm which washes it carries 
away a portion from the interior, so that it is honeycombed with hollows 
inside and out. The surface is disintegrated salt and earth, with a 
white saline exudation which makes the mountain contrast strangely 
with the red rocks and yellow plain round it. From a distance there 
is nothing extraordinary in its appearance, but the traveller who scales 
it is met by huge trenches and fissures, and wild confusion of form. 
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Circular craters abound where the soil has fallen in, and here and 
there we came, with startling suddenness, upon clean-cut perpen- 
dicular shafts, with walls of green semi-transparent salt, closely 
resembling the ‘ moulins’ of the larger glaciers of the Alps. These 
were of all sizes from a foot to ten feet in diameter, and of many 
the bottom was lost in gloom a hundred feet or more below. They 
are dangerous places without care, as there is a crumbling verge 
which frequently overhangs. The ground gave back a hollow sound 
in many places, but it was easy to see where one could go with 
safety by watching for the gazelle tracks, which were frequent. 
Little grows on the saline soil except a plant like samphire, and 
another fleshy-leaved plant; but flocks of blue-rock pigeons, which 
breed in the clefts, gave some life to the scene. Bright-coloured 
earths, pink and purple, crop out here and there. On the top there 
is a less broken part, and something of a plateau, with a little vegeta- 
tion, and here we hoped to find game, of which we soon saw plenty of 
tracks. 

After cur Arab had disturbed three gazelles by his noisy walking 
we separated, W. taking one side of the mountain and I the other. 
Soon after I made a good spy of three mowfflons ona red cliff, which 
faced the other end of the Salt Mountain, at somedistance. We had 
hardly started for the stalk when a curious and painful accident 
happened to me, which afterwards had unfortunate consequences. 
Slipping up, I brought my hand down on an edge of salt so sharp 
that it ripped the whole of the skin from the ball of my thumb. The 
mishap nearly caused me to faint at the time, and gave me great pain 
for several weeks afterwards. 

It took us an hour or more to reach the top of the cliff, under a 
ledge of which we had seen the moufflons lie down, and creeping 
down with extreme caution, for the slope was covered with loose 
stones, we reached the rock which commanded the spot, and there 
we waited for them to rise and show themselves. For nearly four 
hours we lay broiling in the sun, but our patience was in vain; for 
they had really changed their position before we arrived. At last a 
great rattling of stones above us told only too well what had happened. 
They had moved to the left while we were making our stalk, but, a 
herd of goats entering the valley, they had returned, but above 
instead of below us, and, getting our wind, quickly took leave of that 
range. We returned in a despondent mood over the Salt Mountain, 
and followed the most beaten track I could tind, where I expected to 
see nothing. Going round a corner we nearly stepped on a splendid 
‘feshtal.’ I snatched the rifle from Andreas, and should have had 
an easy running shot, but the handkerchief which I had wound round 
and round my wounded thumb came in the way of the alignment of 
the sights, and before I could tear off the miserable rag he was round 
the corner, and easily kept himself out of sight in the maze. Was 
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there ever such fatal bad luck for so despicable a cause? After this 
I generally carried my rifle at full cock, hung by the strap on one 
shoulder—a perfectly safe position. 

The next morning I partly retrieved my fortune by killing my 
first moufiion. Beating the ground like a trained setter and with 
rifle in hand, for it is impossible to spy the numerous hollows, we 
found some very fresh tracks, and following these came upon a small 
band of moufflons, who, as usually happened, had seen us first and 
were going hard. They were in deep shadow while we were in bright 
sun, and the shot was a long and doubtful one, but, waiting until 
they paused a moment, I picked out the one which seemed to be the 
biggest, and had the satisfaction of seeing it tumble backwards. 
The herd presented a much better chance when they stopped, for 
several seconds silhouetted against the sky, but owing to my damaged 
thumb, and partially left-handed condition, I fumbled over the hammer 
and so failed to get the rifle reloaded in time. So exactly the colour 
of the rocks are these animals that when I went up it was quite a long 
time before I could see my beast, though it lay therein full view within 
afew yardsof me. To my disgust it proved to be a female, and there 
was a good ram in the herd, of which I should have been pretty sure 
if I had been ready for them on the sky-line. The chances of war 
had heavily been against us so far, and continued so to the end; but 
I think our mishaps reached a climax at the Salt Mountain. The 
sportsman who complains of his luck usually stands as self-condemned 
as the workman who complains of his tools, but I certainly think 
that all the bad luck which I ever deserved, and did not have, was 
concentrated on this trip. 

While at El Outaja we made friends with the sheik of the village, 
a very dignified and courteous personage, who invited us to dinner, 
along with the station-master and a French gentleman who had lately 
arrived to try an experiment in vine culture. We were received in 
a windowless room, with a handsome carpet and a good deal of 
furniture of a plain kind. His secretary sat at another table writing 
most of the time, for the village sheiks exercise magisterial functions. 
After a preliminary course or two of rather highly spiced viands, served 
in European fashion, the piece de résistance came on. The table was 
cleared and a flat iron dish, a yard in diameter, was placed there, and 
two servants bore in a half-grown sheep roasted whole on a wooden 
spit. This was deposited on the dish and the spit withdrawn. The 
sheik then proceeded to pull off the choicer parts with his fingers 
and place them on our plates, after which we were expected to help 
ourselves in the same ‘go-as-you-please’ fashion. The meat was roasted 
very brown and crisp, and was not so nasty as it sounds. After this 
followed the great national dish of ‘ cous-cous ’—flour moistened and 
rolled by the hand into tiny balls like sage, then steamed and served 
with different sauces or raisins. A wife is valued, to a great extent, 
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according to her ability to make ‘ cous-cous.’ We had lots of Algerian 
wine, which the sheik did not disdain to drink himself. Dates 
and pomegranates finished the meal. 

The language was a difficulty, but we learnt something about the 
palm-growing industry. It all depends on the water-supply, and a 
water-right costs about 16/. per acre, which is a great deal more than 
the land itself is worth, and conveys a perpetual right to irrigate 
every three days. A palm-tree comes into bearing about five years 
after it is planted as a sucker, and when once it is in full bearing 
may produce to the value of ten francs per year. The owner has 
then littie else to do but to open his sluices and sit in the shade. 

Our next move was to Biskra, which has been often described. 
It is redolent of the desert, for the Arabs from the country, which 
may mean 200 miles south, come here to buy and sell. The 
sights and smells of the market-place are curious. Huge packages 
of dates jammed into one solid mass are the leading commodity. 
The public letter-writers sit in the sunshine, while their customers 
whisper their correspondence into their ears. Another functionary 
bleeds the Arabs in the head, which they think improves their eye- 
sight. The subject, wearing a solemn ‘having my hair cut’ sort of 
expression, squats on the ground; the performer, similarly seated 
behind him, makes incisions, and ‘cups’ him on the back of the 
head. 

The flesh-pots of civilisation did not detain us, but we struck out 
again for the Ahmar Khadou range, a ridge of the Aurés mountains, 
two days’ ride from Biskra. These mountains are inhabited by the 
Chawia, a branch of the Berbers, the original owners of the land, but 
dispersed by the invading Arabs, and driven into these fastnesses. 
They are a stationary race, and build themselves stone villages, and 
wherever a hollow in the hill has accumulated a little soil they roughly 
terrace it and grow barley. To keep off birds and beasts they build a 
little pyramid of stones painted white, to represent a crouching Arab. 
Their villages harmonise so closely with the rocks that in a bad light 
you may stumble on one, and fail to see it is a village atall. On 
one occasion such a mishap did occur to two of our party. We had 
moved camp to the village of Hammam, of which they knew the 
approximate position, but they missed it, and slept supperless on the 
hill. We pitched our first camp by a little ain, or spring, the thread- 
like trickle of which was sufficient for our wants. Here, or here- 
abouts, we spent a week in a position even more commanding than the 
Metlili. Though we got two more sheep, our hunting adventures did 
not differ greatly from previous experiences. We varied our bag, how- 
ever, by stalking a very large boar in the open, a somewhat uncommon 
experience, as those animals rarely leave the cover by daylight. 

A goatherd, with whom we carried on a pantomimic conversa- 
tion on the hill, after describing the way in which the Aroui hide 
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themselves, and then sneak away when you are gone, had told us 
there were immense quantities of boar in that part. ‘ Halouf bezef, 
beze-e-e-f!’ he repeated, screaming out the last syllable, and waving 
his arms. 

As we were returning to camp I saw between us and the setting 
sun the dim outline of a large animal, which I took for a donkey, of 
which there were several about. G. confirmed my impression, as he 
said he saw it wag its tail, We walked on, but presently I thought 
better of it and took out my glass, when I found it was a large 
boar. ‘Chutt! Sanglier!’ and my companions dropped like 
pointers. It was odd that he had not seen us, but he was too busy 
with his supper, or rather his breakfast. There was no time to lose, 
as the light would soon be gone, and we crept towards him in full 
view, relying on his obtuseness of sight and’ preoccupation. At last 
we lost sight of him in some rough ground, and approached more 
quickly; then he reappeared, coming towards us, and we again 
dropped to the ground. He fed down below us in a hollow, and we 
began to fear that he would get the wind. He was snouting about 
and at last got his head behind some bunches of halfa grass, though 
the rest of his body lay exposed. It was necessary to risk something, 
and, trusting that he would not raise his head, we jumped up and 
ran down into a little ravine, under the cover of which we quickly 
got to close quarters. G. took my rifle,as being more powerful than 
his own, for he really was as big as a donkey in the body. The light 
was now very dim, and all we could see was a great arching back. 
As a matter of fact G. mistook the shoulder for the other end. At 
any rate the shot was very far back. However it knocked the pig 
clean over, but he recovered himself with a loud ‘ouf,’ and made 
off. I missed him as he ran, but he seemed to realise for the first 
time that he had an enemy. He faced round towards us, and stood 
with his head high in the air. A steady second shot from G. laid 
him flat, and his death struggles made the dust fly, Celestin and 
I hurried off to camp for a mule, while G. completed the obsequies, 
and made a fire of dry scrub to show the spot. The brute was enorm- 
ous, and taped from the tip of the tail to the snout 6 feet 24 inches, 
fair measurement, without stretch of string or imagination. 

The Arabs, to whom he was the accursed thing, did not at all 
approve of having to handle him. One of them piteously exhibited to 
me a spot of blood on his clothes, apparently thinking that his injured 
conscience should be compensated. I told him to wash it—I mean 
his burnous. He seemed to think this was adding insult to injury. 

On the last day on this range we watched a curious phenomenon. 
A high wind began to blow from the south, and columns of dust, 
hundreds of feet in height, marched in stately battalions across the 
plain. Though we were 3,000 feet above it, the air gradually 
thickened into a fog, dense enough to blot out everything a quarter 
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of a mile off, but of dust so fine as to be quite impalpable, though 
in time it settled as a delicate bloom upon everything in the 
tent. 

Returning to Biskra, our next expedition was to the eastwards, to 
El Gattar, a pretty camp in a river bed. Although for the most 
part dry, a small stream rose a short distance below, and fell into a 
natural bath of white rock fringed with maiden-hair fern. Dense 
masses of oleander surrounded it, and were the nightly roost of 
countless desert sparrows. We pitched camp under a low white 
cliff from the crannies of which miniature owls looked out. Our 
Arab followers thought there was something uncanny about the 
place, and tried to dissuade us by saying that the cliffs would fall 
upon the tents, or that the floods would come and wash us away. 
Nothing would induce them to sleep there themselves. The Arab 
whom we picked up here for a local guide was the best specimen 
that we encountered, Achmet Ben Saad by name, a good-looking 
gentleman with a Scotch face and courteous manners. I suppose 
that he had never been in the company of Europeans before, for he 
took an intense interest in all my proceedings. Whenever anything 
happened he seized my hand and bowed his head over it; as, for 
instance, when I slipped and recovered myself, also when I failed to 
do so; again if I understood what he said, or equally when I did not. 
Most effusively of all when I offered him some tobacco and thin 
paper which I happened to have in my pocket; the climax being 
reached when I lighted his cigarette with my sunglass. But this 
was a forbidden joy which he would have piously refused if any of 
his friends had been by. When luncheon time arrived I was very 
hungry and particularly anxious not to share my store with Achmet. 
Iknew he had brought nothing with him, for they are the most 
abstemious race, and I hoped that his scruples would prove stronger 
than his appetite. With some confidence, and with a great show of 
politeness, I handed him my slices of meat, well knowing that he 
had seen them frying in grease. This was of course rejected, and 
bread also. A biscuit he nibbled with extreme caution, evidently in 
terror lest some fragment of fat should poison his soul. There re- 
mained the bonne bouche of my luncheon, a handful of luscious 
dates. So far I had got all the credit of my generosity, without 
having lost any luncheon. Grown over-confident, I chanced it, and 
handed the packet to him. To my horror his eyes glistenéed with 
eager joy, his lean fingers outstretched and clasped the whole brown 
mass, gathering it together to the last fruit. These same dates of 
Tuggurt were a joy and consolation to us throughout the trip, but 
they had their troublous side. They had an awkward habit of getting 
loose among the clothes, and especially the blankets, and there dis- 
persing themselves, till there was nothing left but the mere skeleton 
ofastone. There was no remedy except the Arab plan, to rub over 
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the greasy stain with a handful of desert sand. Dry dirt is their 
only soap, and it is not ineffective. 

From the adjoining range of Bou Arif we again took sportsman’s 
toll, but the old patriarch ram for whom we lusted eluded us to the 
last. Only on the last day, on our way back to the railway and 
civilisation, did a real bit of unexpected luck fall in our way. 

Once on the Ahmar Khadou range I had caught a glimpse of a 
herd of gazelles, which from the length of horn of the leader I 
believe to have been the large mountain kind. I was shifting camp 
and riding one of the mules, when twelve of these handsome animals 
crossed the track. Of course the rifle was behind, and by the time 
I went after them I found an Arab with a gun as long as himself in 
front of me. He had already succeeded in showing himself to them, 
and further pursuit was useless. 

We thought there was little chance of obtaining this coveted 
trophy, but between our last camp and El Outaja there is a long red 
ridge called ‘ Ben a Chouf,’ on which we were told there were some 
of these ‘Edmi.’ We were very sceptical, as the ridge was a low 
one, and there were Arabs all over it, for we could see their fires on 
it at night. Still it lay on the way, and we would try a drive. 

Going forward to a point about two-thirds of the length of the 
ridge we climbed up it, and posted ourselves on the rocky crest, 
while our men drove it along. A small herd of the common gazelle 
were seen to take to the plain, but nothing came to the guns. 
Climbing a high point which commanded the remainder of the 
ridge, we sat down for a careful spy, and Celestin presently made out 
four gazelles, which were assumed to be the common kind, on a stony 
plateau far below us. An Arab woman was gathering brushwood for 
fuel in the same field of the telescope, and though really at a lower 
level of the mountain, this added a further spice of excitement, lest 
they should get her wind. 

My companions, as they always did, wished me to take the 
chance. They stayed at the top, and there are few more interesting 
things than to watch the approach from a station which commands 
both the stalker and the stalked. Before starting we arranged 4 
code of signals by which the watchers could indicate the direction 
of the animals if they should move during the progress of the stalk, 
a common practice with chamois hunters, but one, in my experience, 
often leading to mistakes. 

We disappeared from their view, and after the lapse of half an 
hour were seen emerging from the gully some hundreds of feet below 
and apparently close to the gazelles. They saw that I reached the 
appointed spot, and laid the rifle for the shot, but no shot was fired. 
The fact was that the distance, foreshortened to them, was too great 
for a certainty, and IT waited for the beasts to feed into the next 
ravine. This they presently did, and we crept forward to a mound 
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from which we should see them reappear. Here we waited in sus- 
pense, and at length turned an inquiring telescope upon our com- 
panions. They were signalling that the animals had gone up the 
ravine. They had seen one do so, but the others really remained 
opposite to us. The mistake nearly cost us dear. Our steps on the 
loose rocks were heard. We saw three bounding forms, but they had 
heard and not seen us, and paused on the other side long enough to 
give me the desired chance. I thought I was steady, but to my dis- 
gust I heard the bullet clink on the stones. They went off with a 
rush, and my second shot went anywhere. They had run a hundred 
yards, when one lagged, and Celestin said, ‘ Mais il est bien touché !’ 
The next moment his heels were in the air, and a ‘ whoop’ went up 
to those on the top, to be answered by a similar pean from them. 
When I examined my beast and found that it was a fine buck ‘ Edmi,’ 
‘scarce and little known,’ as an able naturalist describes it, the 
shouts expressed still greater ‘triumph. My first shot had passed 
through his heart and out at the other side. 

This was a good finish, and made up our bag of large game to 
seven head; not a murderous one, but sufficient when the rarity of 
the trophies is considered. 

Six days later we were in London. 

E. N. Buxton. 
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NOTICEABLE BOOKS. 


} 
WITH ESSEX IN IRELAND.! 


Tuis most fascinating little volume belongs toa class of fiction which 
has very seldom been successfully accomplished. It professes to be 
a journal written by the English Secretary of Lord Essex, de- 
scribing day by day his expedition in Ireland for the purpose of 
suppressing the rebellion of Tyrone. The difficulties to be en- 
countered in such a work are very great. There is the difficulty of 
reproducing the style of another age, which, in much of its structure, 
is essentially different from our own, and which possesses a music and 
a beauty of the highest order. There is the difficulty of representing 
with fidelity not only obscure historical incidents, but also modes of 
thought and feeling that are separated from us by a wide chasm, and 
there is the further difficulty of accomplishing all this without 
sinking into mere archzology, or losing the colour and the sustained 
interest of a modern novel. 

It is not, I think, any exaggeration to say that since the wonderful 
picture of the Age of Anne which Thackeray has given in Esmond, 
such difficulties have never been more successfully surmounted than 
in the present work. In one respect, indeed, the task of Miss Lawless 
was even more difficult than that of Thackeray, for she has had to deal 
with a language which is more remote from our own. It happens 
that the Irish Archcologicul Journal has published a real journal 
of an Englishman named John Dymmock, who was in Ireland with 
Essex, and it is only necessary to read it, to realise the difficulty of 
giving such a subject and such language the character of a most 
absorbing novel. Fortunately, however, in the sixteenth century 
drama, Miss Lawless has found a great mine of pure and graphic 
expression which she has abundantly and most skilfully used, and by 
somewhat simplifying the complex Elizabethan sentence and judi- 
ciously modernising the spelling, she has formed a style which retains, 
in a very eminent degree, the characteristic beauty of the period 


1 With Essex in Ireland. By the Hon. Emily Lawless. 
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which it represents, and yet flows on with all the rapidity that is 
required in a modern narrative. 

The book, being the record of a campaign, is essentially a series 
of episodes or pictures, with but little regular plot. We have a vivid 
sketch of Dublin Castle, with its loathsome dungeons and its ghastly 
row of heads of decapitated rebels, relieved by a passing love story 
which is not pursued, and we then move rapidly into the incidents 
of the war. The most attractive figure in the earlier pages is 
Frank Gardiner, a young English soldier boy in all the enthusiasm 
of a first campaign, and his death in one of its first skirmishes is 
described with an exquisite pathos and beauty. Hardly less admirable 
are the pictures of the savage Irish war—a war in which starvation 
played a much greater part than the sword—in which race-hatred 
rose to such a point that women and children were massacred with 
as little compunction as wild beasts; in which victory rarely or never 
led to lasting peace, and in which so many of the best reputations in 
England were wrecked. The dreary marches through dense, damp, 
gloomy forests; the constant surprises and ambuscades; the half- 
naked, agile woodkernes, who harassed the English march ; the bard, 
with his bare legs, his wolfskin buskins, and his green harp, who could 
lash the Irish to frenzy by his wild, mournful chant ; the hiding-places 
in the woods, where the native women found a precarious shelter ; the 
prophecies and legends that passed from lip to lip, at once reflecting 
and sustaining the passions of the struggle, are described with great 
skill and with great historic truth. Nothing in this book appears to 
me more striking than the treatment of the supernatural. It throws 
aglamour of high poetic beauty over the narrative, and it is in perfect 
keeping with the spirit of its time. The vision of the starved hosts 
of the followers of Desmond, who were seen by the moonlight moving 
around the tower of Askeaton, and the vision of ‘The Grey Washer 
of the Ford,’ who foretold the death of Essex, are described with an 
imaginative power that has seldom been surpassed, and the reader 
will observe how skilfully they are employed to enlarge the horizon 
of the story, by revealing in the most impressive form the tragedies 
that preceded and that followed it. The figure of Essex stands out 
in bold relief. His rash courage, his generous instincts, his strong, 
clear insight, his complete frankness, his petulance and impatience, 
and almost feminine sensitiveness, are all most graphically portrayed, 
and if some coarser elements in his character are wanting or but 
faintly intimated, their absence is not unnatural in a narrative which 
is supposed to come from an admiring follower. The great rebel 
Tyrone is more dimly traced, but history furnishes few materials for 
an authentic portrait. 

All good judges recognised in Hurrish a book which placed Miss 
Lawless in the front rank of living novelists. In the present work 
she has attempted a more difficult task, and, as it seems to me, with 
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at least equal success. It has often been lamented that no writer 
has arisen in Ireland who could do for Irish history what Scott did 
for the history of his own country. If Miss Lawless can produce only 
a few more books like Essex in Ireland this misfortune and reproach 


will be effectually removed. 
W. E. H. Lecxy. 


a 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE REV. ADAM SEDGWICK:' 


It is seventeen years since Professor Sedgwick died. A whole gene- 
ration has risen up since he went in and out among us, and they who 
had not the high privilege of knowing him, even slightly, can never 
image to themselves what he was; nevertheless, as I read these 
letters of his offered to us in such rich profusion in these two volumes, 
I hear the tone of his voice speaking to me as in the old days; I 
watch him clutching the handle of his stick and emphasising his 
words with the old dramatic earnestness ; I see the intense look of 
those wonderful eyes; the playfulness and the tenderness and the 
nobleness are there ; the indescribable joyousness of his laugh comes 
back upon me with its ring of hearty merriment; the dear old 
Professor—I never knew him by any other designation—is almost 
alive again to me, standing before me in his quite unique per- 
sonality. 

Even those who never saw Sedgwick and are never likely to turn 
to his scientific papers will be the better for reading this book. Even 
now I think they will be unconsciously stirred by this story of a life 
which presents to us the faithful picture of a real man: real and true 
and guileless in his every word and act, a man of noblest intellect, 
with a loyal passion for truth, with a great heart that throbbed in 
generous sympathy with all that was best and purest in the unselfish 
endeavours of others high and low, and, above all, a man of such 
glorious enthusiasm that even his daily life seemed heroic to those 
who were brought within the range of his irresistible personal attrac- 
tion. 

Why has this great book been so long in coming? 

The task of writing Sedgwick’s life was originally entrusted to his 


1 The Life and Letters of the Rev. Adam Sedgwick, LL.D., D.C.L., F.RB.S., &c. &c- 
By John Willis Clark, formerly Fellow of Trinity, Superintendent of the University 
Museum of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, and Thomas McKenny Hughes, 
Woodwardian Professor of Geology. 2 vols. 8vo. Cambridge, 1890. 
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successor in the Woodwardian Professorship, who seems to have dis- 
covered that he was not the right man. Professor Hughes is a 
specialist, who, as a specialist, enjoys a world-wide reputation. Iam 
told that he has contributed all: that portion of these volumes which 
is concerned with geology, and that he has done his work with ad- 
mirable perspicuity, indeed in a quite masterly manner. But it 
would have been a great injustice to Sedgwick to have had him pre- 
sented to us as a mere scientist. It is hardly too much to say that 
Sedgwick only happened to bea geologist. He might have been 
almost anything else, and whatever subject he had thrown himself 
into he would infallibly have lifted into prominence among the 
most fascinating and popular studies of the day. The force and fire 
and earnestness of his character gave so persuasive an impetus to every- 
thing he said that we almost forgot the subtlety of his intellect, the 
brillianey of his genius, or even the occasional audacity of his elo- 
quence, in the wonder which his lofty and magnanimous nature inspired. 
Happily the biography has passed into exactly the right hands. Mr. 
J. W. Clark, besides being a scholar of great width of culture and 
with a literary faculty such as is possessed by few Cambridge men, 
enjoyed the privilege of an intimacy with Sedgwick during all his 
life. I doubt whether any man in Erigland could have done this 
work so well. It was impossible that the book should be a short one. 
Sedgwick’s many-sidedness did not admit of his portrait being drawn 
in profile. 

A glance at the list of his pamphlets, occasional papers, contribu 
tions to the learned societies, and other published works, filling 
fourteen closely printed pages, will give the reader some idea of his 
great and continuous literary activity. In politics he was a Whig ot 
the old school or something more. He was prominent among 
Reformers of the University, in the days when the apostles of pro- 
gress had to count the cost if they ventured to speak out; and 
Sedgwick never halted between two opinions or was silent when the 
time had come to speak. More than once he travelled what in those 
days was a considerable distance to record his vote among the dales- 
men of Dent, and addressed the electors in words of such power that 
the voters followed him toa man. At Cambridge he was the idol of 
the younger men, many of whom, though they cared little or nothing 
for science, would go to his lectures on the chance of his flaming out 
into some blaze of eloquence which was worth an hour’s waiting for. 
As a member of the governing body of the University he was always 
active, vigilant, and alert; always originating and leading; and 
that too in days when Cambridge was a much greater power in the 
country than she has been of late, and when giants were still in the 
land. Cambridge pietism too in those days had a character of its 
own, and Sedgwick’s religious bent was in the direction of that school 
of which Simeon was the ardent exponent, though he was far too liberal 
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and generous to adopt the shibboleth of a sect. He was a very 
frequent preacher too in the early years of his residence at Norwich, 
and was ready to lecture wherever he was invited. He never spared 
himself where he saw work to be done that he knew he could do, 
Let him be as hard pressed or as weary as he might be, he always found 
time to write to relations and friends, and there was always something 
in his letters that was stamped with his own image. He wrote to young 
men and maidens, old men and children, in that exuberance of 
gladness and sympathy which never lessened even to the last. Like 
all great-hearted men of intellect, he had an enormous list of friends 
—there were few of them who did not treasure his correspondence. 
There is not one of the letters printed in these volumes—no! not 
one !—that we could spare. Open the book at random and you will 
bear me out in this opinion. I remember meeting him in 1869, 
a day or two after he had paid a visit to Lady Smith at Lowestoft 
when she was in her ninety-seventh year ; this is how he wrote of the 
interview to two of his American cousins :— 


I am old, and suffering from the infirmities of old age; but my friend Lady 
Smith, to whom I gave a true-love kiss, is twelve years older than myself. Let 
not my two saucy American cousins laugh at the thought of a love-kiss given 
between two such aged remnants of old Time’s gleanings. Love is the dearest 
attribute of God. Like Himself, it will last for ever. He may plant it here; and, 
if we do our part well, it will have its consummation and perfection after the 
wreck of all visible worlds. 


But why quote extracts? Turn up that letter to Archdeacon 
Hare (vol. ii. p. 110) in which Sedgwick enters into a criticism of 
De Foe after reading, as he says, eighteen volumes of his works ‘at 
the rate of about a volume a day,’ or the letter to his niece in the 
same volume, with his account of the scene at the trial of Rush the 
murderer, or—nay ! read them all, my dear editor, and find how hard 
it is to stop when you once begin. 

It is in his relations with the Queen and the Royal Family, how- 
ever, that Sedgyrick's grand independence and simplicity display them- 
selves in the most delightful way. He was utterly free from self-con- 
sciousness because he was always himself. He could not be awkward, 
ungraceful, or ill at ease wherever he found himself; his inborn 
courtesy set him at once on a level with a most perfectly trained 
courtier, and the profound sense of what was due to the Sovereign 
made him instinctively and chivalrously loyal. Exquisitely pathetic 
is the account of his interview with the Queen in 1862. When he 
returned to Cambridge a lady said to him, ‘ You have been to Court, 
Professor, since I saw you last.’ ‘No, madam,’ he replied ; ‘I have 
not been to Court—I have been to see a Christian woman in her afflic- 
tion.’ The strong regard which the Prince Consort entertained for 
him is one of the many proofs of that unerring judgment of character 
for which through life the Prince himself was so conspicuous. I 
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remember the occasion when, in 1853, the Prince brought down the 
Duke of Brabant to Cambridge and attended one of Sedgwick’s 
lectures. It was expressly stipulated that the lecture should be 
given in the ordinary course, and ‘as it would have been delivered 
had he not been present.’ Ofcourse the room wascrowded. Charmed 
by some splendid illustration which had occurred to the lecturer as he 
went on in his usual rugged fashion, the Prince warmly clapped his 
hands in admiration. It was unusual and startling. In a moment 
the whole audience joined in the spontaneous expression of applause, 
and for some seconds Sedgwick was silenced by the outburst. There 
must be many survivors of that remarkable scene who were present 
and took part in it. 

Sedgwick’s most beautiful description of his first visit to Windsor, 
and the picture he draws of that happy home life of the illustrious 
family—of the children gathering round the old prophet, and listen- 
ing wide-eyed to his story of Mrs. Woodcock; of the Queen herself 
afterwards requiring that he should repeat it to herself, ‘ followed by 
a string of wonderful stories,’ this will go down to posterity among 
the things that cannot perish as long as English literature lasts: it 
will be read and quoted as authentic history for ever. 

There can be little doubt that this: book will very soon come to a 
new edition. In view of such a re-issue, Mr. Clark will be glad to 
have one or two slight errors pointed out to him. 

Lord Howe’s victory ‘in the chops of the Channel,’ as I think it 
was wont to be described, was surely not off Cape St. Vincent (i. 57). 
Joyeuse had sailed from Brest, and Lord Howe fell in with him on 
the Ist of June 1794, in the Channel. Has Mr. Clark confounded 
this with Jervis’s victory three years later? Lowis Agassiz was the 
great authority on fossil fish—not Alexander his son, a much less 
famous personage. 

When Sedgwick came to Norwich in 1834 there were doubtless 
many old people with excellent memories and curious reminiscences ; 
but surely, surely, it can hardly be true that ‘ William Wyndham 
and Sir Robert Walpole were still well remembered by the older 
inhabitants ’ (vol. ii. p. 565). Wyndham died in 1740, and Walpole 
in 1745, and any old inhabitants who, being less than centenarians, 
boasted of having seen either of the great men some ninety years 
before, must have been conspicuous for fertility of imagination rather 
than for retentiveness of memory. 


AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


3. 
THE ENGLISH NOVEL IN THE TIME OF SHAKESPEARE.’ 


Dip our Elizabethan ancestors read novels? All the world knows 
that they steeped their imaginations in simple popular tales and 
ballads, in chivalrous or pastoral romances. They watched by the 
side of Robin Hood for the Sheriff of Nottingham, or with Friar Tuck 
drowned the matin bell by the clang of the horn. They rode with 
adventurous princes and disguised princesses through the forest of 
Broceliande to rescue distressed ladies or encounter monsters, tyrants, 
and four-handed giants. In rainbow-coloured Arcadia, they shared 
Urania’s grief for her unknown birth, or with Perissus in his leafy 
cabin bemoaned the loss of Limena. But had they novels in the 
modern sense of the word? Had they works of fiction, in which 
truth is the chief concern of a sustained story, in which the heroes 
are distinct living beings, in which feelings are analysed, passions 
delineated, and events based on observation of the facts of real life ? 
M. Jusserand holds that they had, and the main object of his delight- 
ful volume is to trace back the parentage of Defoe, Richardson, and 
Fielding to such Elizabethan writers as Lyly, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Greene, and Nash. In this point lies the originality of his treatment 
of the subject. 

Professed students of Elizabethan literature, acquainted with the 
stores of material accumulated by learned societies and indefatigable 
commentators, may find little that is new in The English Novel in 
the Time of Shakespeare. But in no single volume is the scattered 
material collected and presented in so compact and attractive a form. 
M. Jusserand has studied his subject carefully, and he is repaid for 
his labour by that lightness of touch which is the reward and the 
sign of mastery. The train of his learning never encumbers his 
movements, still less does it ever throw him to the ground. His 
pages are as light as if they bore no burden of erudition. The in- 
formation is copious, varied, unobtrusive ; it is never in the way, yet 
never out of it. Possessing those gifts of selection, arrangement, and 
effective grouping, which are the literary tradition of his nation, 
M. Jusserand gives a sketch of the English novel in the sixteenth 
century, that is rapid but always distinct, instructive yet never dull. 

The highest expression of the Elizabethan age is found in poetry 
and the drama. But its general aspects are perhaps best studied in 
its romantic prose. Under the different forms which the Renaissance 


' The English Novel in the Time of Shakespeare. By J. J. Jusserand, Conseiller 
d’Ambassade, Docteur és Lettres. Illustrated. London: Fisher Unwin. 1890. 
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assumed among European nations, one feature is common. An 
eager, youthful curiosity spurred men along divergent paths of 
inquiry, with unsated appetites for all that was strange, remote, 
unknown. England was flooded with the classics of antiquity, with 
French, Italian, and Spanish literature, with translations, adaptations, 
and imitations. In this fermentation of the human mind, society, 
costume, conversation, architecture, were transformed. Women 
assumed a new 7dé/e, when men laid aside their armour to woo their 
society with Italian madrigals, courtly sonnets, mythological similes, 
Costume, with its ruffs, fringes, jewels, knots, ribbons, and farthin- 
gales, grew excessive in its ornamentation. Conversation became 
fantastic, florid in its wealth of allusion and of imagery. Architecture 
rioted in a medley of dreamland, Arcadia, and Italy. The same 
changes are reflected in romantic prose. For our taste it is too 
richly bedizened, too profusely embellished, too variegated in its 
flowers of speech. Yet it is in this growth of prose fiction that 
M. Jusserand detects the germs of the modern novel, with its analysis 
of passion and feeling, its minute observation of real life, its pictures 
of manners and society. Hitherto the origin of the novel has been 
traced to the eighteenth century. M. Jusserand claims for it a 
more ancient lineage, though he admits that for nearly a hundred 
years the direct line of descent was interrupted. The Elizabethan 
age, according to his view, produced examples of nearly every kind of 
novel which later writers have made familiar. Jyly depicts courtly 
life, and uses his story as the vehicle for moral and philosophical 
counsel. Sidney occupies himself with romantic pastorals, which 
yet exemplify different phases of passion. Greene, in his autobio- 
graphical sketches, describes realities of life. In Nash, rogues, 
rascals, knaves—the picaro in all his varieties—-are painted by an 
English Le Sage, an Elizabethan Teniers or Callot. In their works 
of fiction M. Jusserand finds pictures of the society in which Shake- 
speare lived, portraits of the men and women with whom he associated, 
records of their thoughts, feelings, and passions. In a word, he 
discovers the modern novel. 

At the present day the Republic of Letters seems in danger of 
becoming a Gynecocracy. In the Elizabethan age women played a 
scarcely less important part. If they did not themselves create the 
novel, it was for them that the novel was created. Lyly wrote his 
Euphues expressly for ladies, in the hope that his book might contest 
their attention with their little ‘dogges.’ His object makes him a 
novelist. He is ore still more from his analysis of sentiment, his 
opinions on men and women, his observations of contemporary life 
and manners. In the pastoral school of Sidney, there might, at first 
sight, seem little scope for the modern novelist. Narcissus-like, the 
present generation delights to contemplate its image in a mirror. 
Our ancestors preferred the idealised portraits of themselves, to which 
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they might hope to approximate, and into which Sidney threw his 
tender passion, his enthusiasm, his love of chivalry and great exploits. 
He is the remote progenitor of Richardson in his description of love, 
his perception of its different varieties, and the dramatic force with 
which its nuances are exhibited. Greene, a thorough-paced Bohemian, 
whose head was filled with Italian reminiscences, euphuistic phrases, 
romantic and mythological adventures, paints in his autobiographical 
sketches pictures of real life in something like the realistic manner of 
Defoe. Finally Nash, with his inexhaustible fund of wit, satire, and 
gaiety, his keen observation of the ridiculous side of human nature, his 
capacity for being moved by its pathetic elements, may be regarded 
as the distant ancestor of Fielding. 

M. Jusserand has chosen a fascinating subject. Whether we 
delight to linger over the literary glories of the most brilliant of 
creative epochs, or to study the mental habits and social surroundings 
of the men who made the name of England great for all time, or to 
trace the origin of the most popular and prolific department of our 
national literature, The English Novel in the Time of Shakespeare 
is full of attraction. A volume, in which such a subject is excel- 
lently treated, deserves to be widely read, and no page need be 
skipped, for none are tedious. 

R. E. PROTHERO. 


MR. SYMONDS’S ESSAYS SPECULATIVE 
AND SUGGESTIVE.' 


I LIKE the adjectives which Mr. Symonds has chosen to describe the 
essays contained in his recently published volumes. ‘ Speculative 
and Suggestive.’ They are eminently that ; and they are eminently 
welcome just because they are that. In his Preface Mr. Symonds 
tells us that his surmises and suggestions are advanced in no dogmatic 
spirit. Perhaps their great merit is—to borrow a phrase from Kant 
—that they are admirably fitted to arouse readers out of dogmatic 
slumber. They are admirably fitted to make people think, or—which 
is the next best thing—to think of thinking. It is impossible for any 
moderately intelligent and cultivated reader to open these volumes 
anywhere, and not to find his intellect more or less stimulated. 


1 Essays Speculative and Suggestive. By John Addington Symonds. In two 
volumes. London: Chapman & Hall. 
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Whether Mr. Symonds is discoursing of ‘ The Principles of Criticism,’ 
or of ‘ The Provinces of the Several Arts,’ of ‘ Landscape,’ or of ‘ Nature 
Myths and Allegories,’ of ‘The Pathos of the Rose in Poetry,’ or of 
‘Realism and Idealism,’ he is always fertile in ideas and helpful to 
reflection. Always, moreover, whether we agree or differ with the 
views which he expresses, he wins our admiration by the soundness 
of his scholarship, the breadth of his culture, the opulence of his 
imagination, the fascination of his style. But these high qualities 
and endowments are to me, just now, a cause of embarrassment. 
There is so much which I should like to say about his volumes, and 
I have so little space wherein to sayit. Perhaps my best course will 
be to confine myself to two of his papers which seem to me specially 
noticeable. And in doing this I shall be guided, partly by a slight 
indication of the author’s own feeling, and partly by my personal 
preference. The essay which appeals to me most is the one entitled 
‘Notes on Style.’ Mr. Symonds, if I rightly construe certain words 
of his, attaches chief importance to his dissertation on the Philosophy 
of Evolution. I will speak of that first. 

Mr. Symonds’s object in this paper is to show that ‘ the philosophy 
of evolution, instead of crushing the aspirations of humanity and 
reducing our conceptions of the world to chaos, may be expected to 
reanimate religion and to restore spirituality to the universe.’ I 
believe this proposition is perfectly true. I think Mr. Symonds 
altogether warranted when he contends that ‘ much-dreaded Dar- 
winism leaves the theological belief in a Divine Being untouched : 
that God is not less God, nor is creative energy less creative, because 
we are led to suppose that a lengthy instead of a sudden method was 
employed in the production of the kosmos: that the conceptions of 
God and law tend to coalesce in the scientific theory of the universe.’ 
But while allowing, or rather insisting upon, this, I must, in the 
first place, take exception to what Mr. Symonds understands by ‘the 
philosophy of evolution.’ It is clear—indeed, he himself, in one 
place, expressly tells us so-—that for him this philosophy consists in 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s ‘ application of the evolution theory.’ But the 
ascertained facts of evolution are one thing. Quite another is the 
vast system of speculative physics in which Mr. Spencer has applied 
those facts and others—not all of which have ‘ gone through the 
form of taking place.’ Among the faults of Mr. Spencer—they are 
faults common to most generalisers and makers of systems—are these : 
that he sometimes mistakes his hypotheses for explanations, and that 
he does not sufficiently verify his data. I should be sorry indeed to 
seem unappreciative of this eminent man’s real claims upon our 
respect. And that I may not seem so, I will venture to quote certain 
words of my own concerning him. ‘ No one can deny to Mr. Spencer 
the praise of method, or, in a certain sense, of completeness, and 
unquestionably he does exhibit clearly the tendencies of an influential 
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school of contemporary physicists. I do not doubt that all future 
theories of the universe will have to reckon with the facts so in- 
dustriously collected by him, and with the speculations into which 
he has so ingeniously fitted them. But I do take leave to doubt 
whether his exposition of the doctrine of evolution will ultimately 
be accepted as the true one. It appears to me too narrow, too 
superficial, too mechanical, too inadequate to life. Its completeness 
is attained by disregarding fundamental principles, both of meta- 
physics and of logic. And, notwithstanding its parade of physical 
science, it is not really founded upon experience at all.’ 

And as I demur to ‘the philosophy of evolution,’ accepted by 
Mr. Symonds, so am I unable to follow him in his views as to the 
effect of evolution upon the Christian religion. He appears to 
believe—that is the impression left upon my mind by a careful perusal 
of his essay—that evolution makes an end of Christianity, except as 
to ‘ noble humanities’ and ‘ the conception of a Deity.’ I think he 
greatly errs in believing this. The effect of evolution upon the 
Christian religion appears to me twofold. In the first place, it has 
unquestionably discredited certain views of cosmogony and natural 
history, which, no doubt, were universally held at one time by 
Christians, but which assuredly are not integral parts of the Christian 
creed. And, in the second place, no less unquestionably, it is irre- 
concilable with the popular hypothesis which represents that creed 
as it exists now, in any variety of the religion, to have been 
given to the world, full formed, eighteen centuries ago. As to 
Mr. Symonds, the truth is, I suspect, that his conception of 
Christianity is no less superficial than his conception of the 
philosophy of evolution. He has probably not made it a serious 
study—one cannot study everything—and so is led to conjecture 
erroneously about it: misled by watchwords and shibboleths, by 
the misrepresentations of its enemies and the superstitions of its 
babes and sucklings. I am led to think that this is so by the 
following remark which I find in the essay now before me: ‘The 
discovery published by Copernicus in 1543 shook the ponderous 
fabric of scholastic theology to its foundations.’ I am sure Mr. 
Symonds would not have written that sentence if he had known 
much about the scholastic theology. 

And now let us look at another paper of Mr. Symonds’s upon a sub- 
ject about which he unquestionably knows very much. Every page of 
his writings exhibits him as an accomplished master of style. In the 
‘Notes’ which he prints, in the present volumes, he discourses of the 
art which he so admirably exercises ; tracing its history ; formulating 
its laws ; and'illustrating its applications. I incline to think that Mr. 
Symonds has never given the world anything better than these ‘ Notes,’ 
replete as they are with varied learning, judicious criticism, pregnant 
suggestion. Specially felicitous is the second part of them, in which 
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he deals with ‘ National Style.’ He starts with the dictum, ‘ Language 
in a nation is an index to the mental and emotional character of the 
nation, to its hereditary antecedents and historical experience.’ And 
he proceeds to illustrate that proposition with fulness of know- 
ledge, and ripeness of scholarship, from the literatures of ancient 
Greece and Rome, of modern Italy, France, Germany, and England. 
To Greek he rightly attributes ‘the widest range and compass 
as an organ of expression,’ specifying, as its leading characteristics, 
‘not weight and gravity, but lightness, elasticity, volubility: strength 
so clothed with radiance and beauty, as in the godhood of the 
Delphian Apollo, that we think less of the power than of the grace 
of this divine tongue.’ He proceeds: 

We do not know how the Greek poets declaimed their verses. Having no elue 
to the antique pronunciation of the language, and no correct sense of its accentual 
values, we feel the music with the eye rather than the ear, and lay an exaggerated 
stress on quantity. Yet, such is the indestructibility of form and rhythm in verbal 
harmonies, fashioned for the utterances of noble thoughts, that we, while labouring 
under these disadvantages, are able to appreciate the grand manner of Greek style: 

® tupBos, & vupdeiov, & karacxapys 
olxnots deithpoupos, of mopevopat 

mpos Tovs e€uautis, av adpiOuov év vexpois 
mreiorov Sédexra Mépoépaca’ dd\wddTwr: 
dv ow ia *yw Kai xaxicta dn paxp@ 
Kdreust, mpiv pot potpay €€nxew Biov- 


In reading this passage we need not summon imagination to our aid, nor bring 
before our mental eye the scene of Antigone advancing to her bridal bed in 
Hades. It is enough to feel the music of these opening lines, deep-toned and 
mellow as the chords of viols. 


That is an excellent bit of zesthetic criticism, which every scholar, 
who is really such and not a mere bookcase, will appreciate. Not less 
excellent is the description of the A%schylean style, where the poet 
gives a free rein to the impulse of ‘ his mighty line ;’ ‘marked by pomp, 
as of heavy cavalry charging with plumes in air and plunging horses, 
by effort, as of a Titan tearing bolted planks asunder and snorting 
in his labour.’ ‘Tragic solemnity of diction reaches the height of 
massive yet elastic energy in Cassandra’s prophetic speeches delivered 
at the gate of Agamemnon’s palace: the sublimest example of 
dramatic poetry bequeathed to us by antiquity, unique in Greek 
literature for verbal weight combined with fiery movement.’ Of Greek 
prose Mr. Symonds justly says that ‘it is apt to be declamatory 
and conversational, rarely meditative, never impressive by profound 
suggestions: lacking in the mystery of brooding and indwelling 
thought: fluid, glittering, versatile, attractive—anything but sternly 
earnest, heartfelt, monumental: forecasting the advent of the Greculus 
esuriens.’ What a contrast does Latin offer ! 

I had intended to exhibit Mr. Symonds’s judgments of Italian, 
French, German, and English national styles. But I have reached, 
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or rather have exceeded, my limits, and must content myself with re- 
ferring my readers to the author’s own fascinating pages. Let me, 
in conclusion, point out one misquotation, the only one which I have 
noticed in them. At page 117 of vol. ii. the well-known words of 
Virgil, ‘ Quis deus incertum est, habitat deus,’ appear as ‘ Quis deus 
incertum, tamen est deus.’ ‘Mr. Symonds will, doubtless, be glad to 


set this right in a future edition. 
W. 8S. LILLy. 


v. 
TRENTE ANS DE PARIS.!' 


To read Trente Ans de Paris is not reading in the ordinary sense 
of the word. Itisspending a couple of hours with Daudet, who takes 
the reader out of himself, shows him Paris, and describes his own 
life there with that mixture of pathos and humour which is so 
characteristic of the great French artist. The story is autobio- 
graphical; but this by no means lessens its charm, indeed for all 
younger readers (and the book is one which might well be given to 
children in the schoolroom, who would gain nothing but good and 
real enjoyment from the story of the struggles of this famous man), 
the fact that it is true would probably prove an additional attraction. 
His early hopes, his many disappointments and trials, which are all 
related at some length in the first chapters of Trente Ans de Paris, 
form a series of vivid pictures. 

When Alphonse Daudet came to Paris as a boy of sixteen, he 
had already been an usher in a country school, and, tired of that 
wearing, petty life, determined to make for himself a name in 
literature. 

Paris looked cheerless to him when, after a two days’ journey, he 
arrived in the grey dawn of a winter’s morning and found his brother 
awaiting him on the platform. He had forty sous in his pocket, and 
all his worldly goods were disposed ‘ in a little wooden nail-studded 
trunk weighing in itself much more than its contents.’ The brother, 
‘practical beyond his years . . . had secured a hand-barrow and a 
porter,’ and, after seeing his younger brother’s ‘luggage’ safely placed 
in it, the little procession set out for the Quartier Latin, the two 
brothers following the wheelbarrow along the deserted and silent 
quays. It was barely daylight; the few early workmen whom they 


1 Trente Ans de Paris. Par Alphonse Daudet. 
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met on their way looked pinched and blue with the cold, and the 
bridges over the Seine stood dimly out, phantom-like, through the 
morning fog; all looking so strange and weird that the sensitive 
boy felt suddenly ‘ struck with a nameless terror,’ and involuntarily 
crept closer to his brother’s side. 

The practical Ernest, seeing that his brother was literally starv- 
ing, now suggested breakfast, and accordingly they turned aside to 
find the crémerie in the Rue Corneille. Alas! it was not yet 
open, and there was nothing to be done but to wait, which they did, 
tramping up and down to keep warm, until at last the shutters were 
taken down by a sleepy waiter who ‘shuffled about in his loose 
slippers,’ grumbling at the two early customers. That was a break- 
fast which Daudet says he ‘has not forgotten to this day. A three- 
sous cup of coffee, a petit pain, and an omelette acted like magic on 
the tired traveller, and heartened him up like a draught of champagne. 
When they came out of the café, arm in arm, it was broad daylight, 
all the shops were open, and Paris seemed to smile on them; as 
Alphonse looked through the railings into the Luxembourg Gardens, 
even the marble statues standing out white among the bare trees 
seemed to wish him good luck. 

Ernest ‘ was rich; he fulfilled thé duties of secretary to an old 
gentleman, who dictated to him his memoirs, and paid him seventy- 
five francs a month.’ He was the proud possessor of a little room, 
almost a garret, in the Rue de Tournon, au cinquieme, and here it 
was that he brought his brother Alphonse to share his lodging and 
his seventy-five francs, until time brought fame to him also. 

This is the opening scene of Trente Ans de Paris; and Daudet 
then goes on to relate, in his peculiarly vivid and picturesque way, 
how the boy who at sixteen made this bold venture, gradually fought 
his way through the countless difficulties and mishaps that awaited 
him at every step, until he had made for himself the life that he 
had dreamed of and longed for in those early days. 

As a lad he was shortsighted, shy, and awkward, and it was a 
long time before he made any acquaintances in Paris. 

When at last he was given some journalistic work on the Spec- 
tateur, he awaited with almost breathless anxiety the coming out of 
the number in which his first article was to appear. Alas! before that 
day came the Spectatewr was prosecuted and suppressed. ‘ Orsini’s 
bomb destroyed my article; I did not kill myself, although I con- 
templated suicide.’ So Daudet alludes to this bitter disappointment. 

But after this, things improved by degrees. With the help of the 
publisher of the Spectatewr, whose acquaintance he had made by a 
fortunate chance, he brought out his first book, Les Amoureuses, a 
volume of verses, which attracted some notice. He was then eighteen ; 
he felt himself a ‘ poet,’ and his timidity at once disappeared. 

The first of his prose works was written at the age of twenty-five. 

VoL, XXVITIL—No. 162. 8 
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Le Petit Chose; histoire @un enfant, was begun in 1866, and is 
almost entirely autobiographical, the history of himself in his own 
hard childhood. It was published in 1868. 

Daudet has been more than once alluded to as the French Dickens, 
and in these reminiscences he mentions 


combien de fois on m’avait comparé 4 Dickens méme en un temps ow je ne I’avais 
pas lu, bien avant qu’un ami, au retour d’un voyage en Angleterre, ne m’eiit appris 
la sympathie de David Copperfield pour Le Petit Chose. Un auteur qui écrit 
selon ses yeux et sa conscience n’a rien & répondre 4 cela, sinon qu'il y a certaines 
parentés d’esprit dont on n’est pas soi-méme responsable, et que le jour de la grande 
fabrication des hommes et des romanciers, la Nature par distraction a bien pu 
méler les pates. Je me sens au coeur l’amour de Dickens pour les disgraciés et les 
pauvres, les enfances mélées aux miséres des grandes villes; j’ai eu comme lui... 
Vobligation de gagner mon pain avant seize ans: c’est 1a, j’imagine, notre plus grande 
ressemblance. 


The gift of copying nature strictly and truly is one on which this 
great word-painter prides himself. He says :— 


Je n’eus jamais d’autre méthode de travail . . . quelquefois je n’ai pu changer 
les noms propres, trouvant aux noms .. . l’empreinte ressemblante des gens qui 
les portent. Aprés certains de mes livres on a crié au scandale, on a parlé de 
romans 4 clefs; on a méme publié les clefs . . . sans réfléchir que dans mes autres 
livres des figures vraies avaient posé aussi . . . perdues dans la foule ot personne 
n’aurait songé & les chercher. 


It is interesting to know that ‘all the characters in Fromont 
Jewne et Risler Ainé have lived or are now living. Even old Gar- 


dinois is a portrait— 


ce vieillard égoiste et terrible . . . qui parfois sur la terrasse de son parc envelop- 
pant de son regard avide les grands batiments de la ferme et du chateau, les bois, 
les cascades, disait 4 ses enfants assemblés: ‘Ce qui me console de mourir, c’est 
qu’aprés moi aucun de vous ne sera assez riche pour conserver tout cela,’ 


During all this time while Daudet had been occupied with writing, 
sometimes producing two books in a year, he had come gradually 
to know all the great and interesting men in the political and 
literary world of Paris. It was at the house of Gustave Flaubert, who 
had instituted little Sunday dinners of four or five, which he quaintly 
called ‘les diners des auteurs sifflés,’ that Daudet first made the 
acquaintance, among others, of Tourguéneff. The description of his 
social life at this time is a most refreshing contrast to the scenes of 
loneliness and poverty with which the book opens; and the follow- 
ing letter written to him by Tourguéneff in 1877 (just twenty years 
after the memorable 1st of November, when the poor little underfed, 
ragged usher made his first appearance in Paris) is a fitting tribute, 
if any were needed, to the genius and the brave spirit of the boy who 
at fifteen (as his brother Ernest relates in Mon Frere et mot) 
looked to Paris for his salvation: ‘ C’est de la qu’il attendait la déli- 
vrance et le salut.’ ? 
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Lundi, 24 Mai, °77. 


Mon cher ami,—Si je ne vous ai parlé jusqu’a présent de votre livre, c’est que je 
voulais le faire longuement, et ne pas me contenter de quelques phrases banales. 
Je remets tout cela & notre entrevue, qui aura lieu bientdét, je l’espére, car voila 
Flaubert qui revient un de ces jours. 

Je me borne a dire une chose: le Nabab est le livre le plus remarquable et le 
plus inégal que vous avez fait. Si Fromont et Risler est representé par une ligne 
droite »le Nabab doit étre figuré ainsi /\/\/\“\, et les sommets des 
zigzags ne peuvent étre atteints que par un talent de premier ordre. Je vous 
demande pardon de m’expliquer si géométriquement. 


Je yous serre cordialement la main. Votre 


Ivan TouRGUENEFF. 


MILLICENT LorD. 


2 Mon Frére et moi, par Ernest Daudet. 
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THE POWER OF ‘SUGGESTION.’ 


On a theme so peculiar and so difficult as the influence of Mind on 
Body, the only surmise admissible would be that the two separate 
natures could not subsist in their present intimate alliance and yet 
be wholly indifferent to one another; that they would have some 
kind of mutual co-operation, and that the actions of the one would be 
often a clue to the actions of the other. This subject has until now 
been chiefly studied from a theoretical point of view, but that there 
is a deeper and more practical side is well shown in an account printed 
in the British Medical Journal of proceedings which took place at 
the rooms of Messrs. Carter Brothers and Turner, dental surgeons, 
Leeds, where upwards of sixty of the leading medical men and 
dentists of the district witnessed a series of operations performed 
under hypnotic influence induced by Dr. Bramwell, the object of 


the meeting being to show the power of hypnotism to produce 
absolute anzsthesia in very painful and severe operations. The 
experiments answered perfectly. In one case the subject was put to 
sleep by the following letter :— 


Dear Mr. Turner,—I send you a patient with the enclosed order. When you give 
it her she will fall asleep at once and obey your commands. J. Minne BRAMWELL. 

Order.—Go to sleep at once, by order of Dr. Bramwell and obey Mr. Turner's 
commands, 


Sleep was induced at once, and was so profound that sixteen stumps 
were extracted painlessly. This is not the first occasion on which 
hypnotism has been employed to produce anesthesia. Esdaile, 
during five years’ practice in Calcutta used it to perform 261 pain- 
less operations, and in France similar genuine cases have been 
recorded ; but surgeons soon perceived that it could not be produced 
in all patients, and even those who were the most susceptible had to 
undergo several daily hypnotisations before the operation, and that 
the opposite effect—hyperesthesia, was developed in many patients, 
so chloroform or ether was adopted as the more convenient means. 

Such a scene as that at Leeds carries our thoughts back to the 
time of Paracelsus, who first taught that in the human body there 
was adouble magnetism—one attracting to itself the planets, whence 
came thought and the senses ; the other attracted the elements, broke 
them up and derived flesh and blood ; and that the magnetic virtue 
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of healthy persons attracts the enfeebled magnetism of those who 
are ill. The question is as old as the hills, and although rejected 
has always reappeared, is still being evolved, and has failed to take 
a place in science simply owing to a lack of method in the experi- 
ments. Mesmer no doubt drew largely on the voluminous treatises 
filled with contemptible arguments written by learned men in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and as all Europe wished to be 
magnetised he gratified its wish by inventing a trough round which 
thirty or forty persons could be operated on at once. The patients 
were connected with each other by cords passing round their bodies, 
and by joining hands; silence, darkness, and a highly-strung expec- 
tation of some wonderful occurrence excited nervous crises in which 
may be traced the signs of a severe hysterical attack. 


These convulsions are remarkable for their number, duration, and force, and 
have been known to persist for more than three hours. They are characterised 
by involuntary jerking movements in all the limbs and in the whole body, by 
contraction of the throat, by twitchings in the hypochondriac and epigastric 
regions, by dimness and rolling of the eyes, by piercing cries, tears and immoderate 
laughter. They are preceded or followed by a state of languor or dreaminess, by 
a species of depression, and even by stupor. 


Such is the description given ‘by an eye-witness. The matter 
attracted the notice of the French Government, and a commission of 
inquiry was appointed, which reported that the effects of magnetism 
were entirely due to the imagination. 


They have observed that the crisis occurs more frequently in women than in 
men, . . . Women have, as a rule, more mobile nerves; their imagination is more 
lively and more easily excited; it is readily expressed and aroused. ... It has 
been observed that women are like musical strings stretched in perfect unison; 
when one is moved all the others are instantly affected. . . . When the crisis 
occurs in one woman it occurs almost at once in others also. . . . This is due to 
the empire which nature has caused one sex to exert over the other, so as to arouse 
feelings of attachment and emotion. Women are always maguetised by men. 


Mesmer’s part became played out and he left France, his friends 
representing him as aman desirous of fame, but full of love for 
suffering humanity; public opinion, more harsh in its judgment, 
regards him as the type of the scientific charlatan. It was to one 
of his disciples, Puységur, that the discovery of animal magnetism 
must be ascribed. Therapeutics was his object, and simple contact or 
spoken orders were substituted for the baguette. Instead of the con- 
tortions of hysteria there was a calm, peaceful, healthy, and composed 
slumber. There was no public exhibition, nothing to strike the 
imagination, and no selection of subjects from among silly and melan- 
cholic women. He, however, condemned the use of magnets, but 
this dogma has been falsified, and, as we are aware, electro-thera- 
peutics has come into use. 

Dr. James Braid, a Manchester surgeon, must be regarded as the 
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initiator of the scientific study of animal magnetism, for he directed 
the question into its proper field—that of observation and experi- 
ment. It was he who designated the artificial nervous sleep hypno- 
tism. At first he was a sceptic, but he soon satisfied himself that 
the phenomena, however extraordinary, were quite genuine, and he 
therefore proceeded to conduct some experiments himself, and found 
that there was no transmission of a fluid, and that the subject had 
but to concentrate the gaze on any given object. The term hypno- 
tism is exclusively applied to definite nervous states observable under 
certain conditions, subject to certain rules, caused by known, and in 
no sense mysterious, processes, and based on modifications of the 
functions of the patient’s nervous system. It should not be consi- 
dered merely as a matter of curiosity, for it is chiefly important as 
enabling us to study some physiological processes in man, especially 
the cerebral functions, and it is adapted to play a considerable part 
in psychology, as there is not a single fact of our mental life which 
may not be artificially reproduced by this means. 

Within the last few years a school of the most eminent French 
medical men, connected with the Hospital of the Salpétriére, has 
arisen, and the study of hypnotism has been pursued in a thoroughly 
scientific spirit, and with the greatest precaution to eliminate the 
element of conscious imposture. The three different states which 
may be looked upon as fundamental types are—the lethargic, the cata- 
leptic, and artificial somnambulism. 

Lethargic State——Produced primarily by fixedly gazing at an 
object held within a certain distance from the eyes; consecutively 
to the cataleptic state by closing the eyelids or leading the subject 
into a perfectly dark place. A patient in a lethargic state is appa- 
rently in the deepest slumber; the eyes are closed, face expression- 
less, body helpless, and all the senses suspended. If the limbs are 
raised and dropped, they fall heavily back into the same position. 
On examining the muscles, however, it will be found that a direct 
mechanical excitement—friction, kneading, or the application of a 
magnet—will cause them to remain fixed in any attitude, and this is 
termed neuro-muscular hyperexcitability. It isa somewhat hazardous 
experiment to perform without an accurate knowledge of anatomy, 
and serious results have sometimes been produced. The mechanical 
excitement of the nerve-trunks produces contraction of all the 
muscles to which the excited nerve is distributed, and the phenomena 
cannot be simulated, for the trembling of the limb and the irregular 
breathing betray that the effort is voluntary, whereas in the hypno- 
tised subject the respiratory rhythm does not vary, and the contracted 
limb is relaxed without the slightest irregularity. When the limb is 
not allowed to move in the direction of the excited muscles the ex- 
citement is transferred to the antagonistic muscles, and this form of 
contracture is peculiar to the lethargic condition. 
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Cataleptic state-—May be produced primarily by gazing steadily 
for a more or less prolonged period at a given object, by an intense 
unexpected noise, or a bright light; consecutively to the lethargic 
state by raising the eyelids. Immobility is the most striking 
characteristic. The limbs can be bent with the greatest ease, the 
eyes are wide open and the countenance expressionless. The atti- 
tudes can only be maintained for about a quarter of an hour, and not 
for an indefinite period as some imagine. A cataleptic limb does not 
tremble, it drops slowly and in a perfectly regular straight line. The 
strongest man trying to maintain such an attitude soon gets wearied, 
the limb quivers and breathing becomes hurried and irregular. If 
both eyes are closed lethargy ensues, and should one eye be kept 
open while the other is closed a mixed state is developed. The 
senses are partially awake. 

Artificial somnambulism.—May be produced by slight friction 
or pressure on the scalps of those who have first been thrown into 
lethargy or catalepsy. The eyes are closed or half-closed; the eye- 
lids generally quiver ; when left to himself, the subject seems asleep, 
but even in this case the limbs are not in such a pronounced state of 
relaxation as when we have todo with lethargy. All parts of the body 
acquire an aptitude for cutaneous contractures, produced by lightly 
and repeatedly passing the hand over the surface of the limb or 
breathing gently on the skin. This contracture differs from that of 
hyperexcitability, as it cannot be relaxed by excitement of the an- 
tagonistic muscles, also from cataleptic immobility by the resistance 
encountered at the joints. The senses are not only awake, but 
greatly quickened in their action. A fact which seems to prove 
cerebral localisation, is that if strong pressure is exerted on the 
parts of the scalp which appear to correspond to motor centres, 
marked somnambulism of the limb to which the eentres belong is 
produced. 

The hypnotised subject seldom recollects on awakening what 
occurred during the sleep, but when asleep his memory embraces all 
the facts of his sleep, his waking state, and previous hypnotic 
slumbers. The forgetfulness is not absolute, and can be removed by 
putting the person on the right track. In this respect there is a 
close connection between natural and artificial sleep, for dreams are 
almost constantly forgotten, unless we write them down or tell a third 
person. Moreover, there are all the conditions present, both positive 
and negative, for the hallucinatory transformation of mental images 
into percepts, just as in a natural sleep; but hypnotism differs from 
natural sleep in the fact that the hallucinations are wholly due to 
external suggestion, whereas dreams chiefly take their rise from 
within and not from without; in the latter, images crowd the one 
upon the other, in the former the attention is concentrated on a 
limited and persistent idea, and the hypnotised subject acts out his 
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hallucination with a degree of force such as we do not find in ordinary 
slumber. Why the motor centres should in the one show such 
greater activity than in the other has not yet been explained, but 
this difference tends to bring the hypnotic state nearer to that of 
insanity. 

Strictly speaking, suggestion is an operation producing a given effect on a 
subject by acting on his intelligence. Every suggestion essentially consists in 
acting on a person by means of an idea; every effect suggested is the result of a 
phenomenon of ideation, but it must be added that the idea is an epi-phenomenon ; 
taken by itself, it is only the indicative sign of a certain physiological process, 
solely capable of producing a material effect (Binet and Féré). 


It is difficult to define with exactness the conditions under 
which suggestion is possible, for on a sound healthy person it has no 
effect whatever, and ‘to be successful the subject must either be 
spontaneously or artificially in a morbid state of receptivity. Ribot 
holds that consciousness is completely vacant in a person hypnotised, 
and that the idea suggested dominates the sleeping consciousness ; 
Binet and Féré that, ‘ if the idea suggested exerts an absolute power 
ever the intelligence, the senses and the movements, it is especially 
due to its intensity.’ Verbal assertion is the means chiefly employed, 
and it isthe most precise; you have but to say, ‘ There is an elephant 
at your feet,’ and immediately the hallucination occurs. Gestures are 
inferior and only show good results after a long course of hypnotisa- 
tion, but the wonderful quickness with which some subjects divine 
the slightest movement of the fingers, lips, or eyes is something 
marvellous. The position in which the limbs are placed is accom- 
panied by definite muscular impressions which develop correspond- 
ing ideas in the brain ; if the hand is raised and the forefinger bent, 
the idea is generated that a bird is perched on the finger. 

It is recommended that in experiments strongly hysterical persons 
should be selected, that their pathological and physiological conditions, 
and also the nature of the processes used, should be defined with 
the utmost precision. While dealing with physical phenomena the 
operator is safe from fraud, but with hallucinations he is not, for these 
are subjective phenomena, personal to those who experience them, 
and, therefore, readily assumed. Only first experiments are to be 
relied on, as they are performed on virgin soil and are safe from un- 
conscious suggestion, which frequently tends to vitiate results. 
Great care should be taken in preparing the patient and no loud 
criticism permitted, as they unconsciously make suggestions to the 
subject and thus diminish the value of the phenomena. Charcot has 
frequently produced the effects of burns on the skin by means of sug- 
gestion. It may be thought wonderful and even inexplicable that a 
fictitious image can be developed in a subject’s brain by mere words, 
but the association of ideas is the cause of the hallucination. If she 
is told there is a bird in her lap, the words spoken conjure up the 
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mental image of a bird. The sense of sight may be employed, and 
when we make gestures that represent some flying object she will 
exclaim ‘ What a beautiful bird!’ This also is due to association of 
ideas. Maury, in order to ascertain the result of external stimulation 
during natural sleep, submitted himself to a series of interesting 
experiments. He tells us that when a pair of tweezers were made to 
vibrate near his ear he dreamt of bells, when he smelt eau-de-Cologne 
he was transported to a perfumer’s shop, and when the nape of his 
neck was pinched he dreamt a blister was being applied. Scherner, 
in Das Leben des Trawmes, gives an amusing instance of a youth who 
was allowed to whisper his name into the ear of his obdurate mistress, 
with the result that she continually dreamt of him, which led toa 
happy change of sentiments on her part. The patter of rain, the 
song of birds, and the hum of insects incorporate themselves in our 
dream fancies. 

Mrs. Besant, writing in the Universal Review, says that when 
the person is hypnotised the bodily functions are placed in a state 
of quiescence, rendering it possible for the sleeping consciousness, 
which is to the waking consciousness what a giant is to a dwarf, to 
come into action. 


This luminous Eidolon, which shines out the more brightly as the bodily frame 
is unconscious, is the Inner Self, the true individuality, the higher Ego, which 
dwells in the body as the flame in the lamp, sending into the outer world such 
shafts of its radiance as can pierce its outer covering. 


A puritanical old lady, to whom dancing was adeadly sin, has during 
hypnotic sleep been sent capering about by playing a reel tune and 
telling her to dance. If presented with a piece of paper and told it 
is a cake, the subject will eat it with relish. 


We suggested to a hypnotised patient that when she awoke she would be 
unable to see F . She could not see him, and asked what had become of him. 
We replied, ‘ He has gone out ; you may return to your room.’ She rose and said, 
‘Good morning,’ and, going to the door, knocked up against F » who had 
placed himself before it. We next took a hat, which she saw quite well, and 
touched it so as to be sure that it was there. We placed it on F ’3 head, and 
words cannot describe her surprise when she saw the hat apparently suspended in 
air. 


In another case a patient, X , was told that she had become M. 
F - On awakening she exactly imitated his gestures, stroking an 
imaginary moustache. When she was asked if she knew herself, she 
replied, ‘ Oh, yes, an hysterical patient. What do you think of her? 
She is not too wise.’ ‘Can there bea state of semi-hypnotism in 
which the brain, while retaining its full consciousness, is rendered 
susceptible to suggested hallucinations?’ The conditions of the 
séance are darkened rooms, clasped hands, and rapt attention, con- 
ditions exactly similar to those adopted by Mesmer; and assuming 
that slight hypnotism—a state not recognised by the subjects who 
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vehemently declare on awakening that they have never lost conscious- 
ness, but have been present as observers of the phenomena produced 
by the experimenter—was induced in the spectators, the mysterious 
movements of chairs and tables, &c., could easily be explained. 

Féré on one occasion ordered a patient in a state of somnam- 
bulism to stab M. B on awakening with a pasteboard knife which 
he placed in her hand. Assoon as she awoke she rushed at him and 
struck him in the region of the heart. A case of this kind calls 
attention to the study of hypnotism from the medico-legal point of 
view, for an individual accused of a crime may plead that he acted 
under the influence of an impulse suggested during an hypnotic 
sleep, or a witness may be suspected of giving evidence dictated by 
hypnotic suggestion. If any criminal act has been committed on 
the subject she may be induced to mistake the identity of the culprit ; 
the patient may be persuaded to write down admissions and con- 
fessions by which she may grievously wrong herself; the hypnotic 
subject may become the instrument of a terrible crime and all may 
be immediately forgotten—the suggestion, the instigator, and the 
crime. 

Diseases caused by the imagination are real diseases, for as soon 
as a patient believes that he is affected by any functional disorder, 
some disturbance of the system is certain to ensue. A person suffer- 
ing from hypochondria is frequently told that he is fanciful, and that 
there is nothing whatever amiss with him ; but as he is really suffering 
the pain which he suggests to himself, he goes away thinking that 
his malady is not understood. Those who undertake miraculous cures 
act differently ; they do not deny the affection, but suggest that it is 
curable by supernatural means, and by constantly inculcating this the 
patient ultimately accepts it and is cured. We should take a leaf 
out of their book, and not simply prescribe carelessly some medicine, 
but assert that the disease is capable of cure, is being cured, and will 
soon be got rid of. The treatment of some forms of hysteria by massage 
affords more speedy relief than other modes, a good deal from the 
fact that suggestion has been employed at the same time. The two 
therapeutic agents, hypnotic sleep and suggestion, are often confused, 
but they are not of equal value; the former has only a temporary 
action and should not be undertaken rashly, as frequently it may bring 
on nervous affections from which the patient was formerly free. Dr. 
Voisin, at a meeting of the British Medical Association in September 
1889, made a communication on the treatmentof insanity and neuroses 
by hypnotic suggestion, and on the application of the method to the 
moral and instinctive perversion of backward and imbecile children. 
He stated that until within the last few years no serious attempt had 
been made in this direction, and that it was generally supposed that 
the insane could not be hypnotised. 

Dr. Voisin had been able to develop this method in his hospital 
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—the Salpétriére—and private practice. Catalepsy should be care- 
fully avoided, because the hypnotised individual ought to be able to 
preserve the use of his senses, especially of hearing. By this method 
he had cured persons suffering from hallucinations, delusions and from 
disturbances of special and general sensation. Suicidal ideas, acute 
and furious mania, had disappeared under the use of this method. 
The treatment had also succeeded in dipsomania and morphinomania. 
It has been used largely in English asylums, but not with the same 
success, and it seems probable that the patients in this country are 
not as susceptible as those in France. 


What strange questions does it raise when we find that in certain abnormal 
conditions all that is most intimately connected with what we call soul, in- 
dividuality and consciousness, can be annihilated or exchanged for those of another 
person by the mechanical process of exciting their corresponding brain-notions in 
another way? What are love and hate if a magnet applied to a hypnotised 
patient can transform one into another ? What is personal identity if the suggestion 
of a third person can make an hysterical girl forget it so completely as to make 
her talk of herself as a distant acquaintance ‘who is not over-wise’? What is 
the value of the evidence of the senses if a similar suggestion can make us see 
the hat, but not the man who wears it, or dance half the night with an imaginary 
partner? ... Can the antithesis between soul and body, spirit and matter, be 
evolyed by being resolved into one element and universal substratum of existence ? 
(S. Laing.) 


The subject put like this is somewhat appalling, and gives rise to 


an alarming thought that our normal mental life is very closely allied 
to insanity and graduates away into it by extremely fine transitions. 
A little reflection, however, will show that the case is not as bad as it 
is painted. If in the course of human history our nervous system has 
been gradually developed into its present complex form, it follows 
that these structures, which have to do with the highest intellectual 
processes, have been evolved the most recently ; consequently they 
would be the least deeply organised, and therefore the least stable. 
The most sane of us, if we give ourselves up to the excessive indulgence 
in the intoxicating mysteries of Spiritualistic séances, might become 
the victim of absurd hallucination. The wisest course to pursue is to 
keep well within the sphere of normal condition, and not to branch 
out—except for scientific investigation—into abnormality, whose bye- 
paths all converge ultimately towards insanity. 


C. THEODORE EWaRT. 
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THE SOLDIER’S BARRACK-ROOM. 


Tue Barracks Act 1890, which has just teen passed with the unani- 
mous approval of the Legislature, will afford the means of effecting 
great improvements which have been patiently waited for by the 
army. 

The Act, which gives great discretion to the Secretary of State, 
proposes that, out of a total of 4,100,000/., about two millions should 
be expended on camps, one million and three-quarters on present 
barracks, and a quarter of a million on the purchase of land and 
buildings, while 200,000/. are left as contingent expenses. So far as 
camps are concerned, it is now allowed by everybody that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to have means of associating at exercise in consider- 
able numbers the various branches of the service, so that both the 
troops may learn how to co-operate in manceuvres and general officers 
gain experience in command. 

The second heading of expenditure proposed, viz. barracks, forms 
a subject which has not for many years received much attention from 
the public. It cannot indeed be denied that military matters gene- 
rally are now looked on with much more interest than was once 
bestowed upon them. It was the Crimean war, with its many hard- 
ships, that first fully awakened the thoughtful concern of the present 
generation for the welfare of the soldier. That feeling once roused 
was maintained by the tragic scenes of the Indian Mutiny, and was 
permanently widened and deepened by the development of the 
Volunteer army. The effect of the Volunteer movement, coupled 
with that of the modern system of short service in the regular army, 
has been such that there is scarcely a family which has not among 
its members some one who has served in either branch, and who has 
made the Queen’s uniform familiar in every home. 

Barrack construction, however, is not a popular subject ; it has 
been looked upon more or less as a technical question for the Royal 
Engineers and Army Medical Staff, and it has not forced itself upon 
the attention of Volunteers, as they have been but rarely and for short 
periods quartered in permanent barracks. 

To the ordinary civilian, barracks appear the usual conglomeration 
of buildings which denote some public institution, and the surrounding 
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enclosure walls have prevented the detail of the internal arrangements 
from coming under the eye of the passer-by, to whom the barrack 
life of the soldier is almost entirely unknown. For some reason or 
other in bygone days barracks were kept more or less out of sight, 
and when these buildings formed part of a fortification, or were con- 
structed with a special view to defence, this could hardly be avoided; 
but when such objects did not exist, or were unimportant, it was un- 
desirable, for sanitary and other reasons, to shut in and closely screen 
off the barrack yard. This is the view taken in more recent times, 
whether in deference to the requirements of altered construction or 
of sentiment, so that more is now seen of the soldier on parade—and 
there is no sight which pleases people better than that of a regiment 
at drill. A well-known instance of how this change of sentiment has 
operated can be quoted with reference to the Wellington Barracks for 
the Guards in St. James’s Park. The drill-ground there was formerly 
closed in by a high and close wooden hoarding, so that it was im- 
possible to see anything of the interior ; but about 1875 this hoarding 
was entirely removed, and the whole drill-ground was thrown open to 
the public gaze, much to the sanitary advantage of the barracks, while 
the satisfaction and pleasure of the people have been shown by the 
large numbers who stand and watch the movements of the troops. 

But, although some barrack squares have been opened out and 
the soldier at drill is a common sight, the internal arrangements of 
the buildings which he inhabits are known well to few except the 
officials connected with them, and it is only at such times as the 
present, when a large expenditure has been determined upon, that a 
desire arises to know more intimately some of the details of barrack 
life. It cannot be doubted that the conditions of their everyday 
life are a large element in determining the bearing and character of 
the men, for they cannot escape, any more than others, from the strong 
influence of environment, and the manner of life inside the barracks 
is certain to be reflected in the conduct of a soldier when he walks 
out into the town. At present the cry is heard from one end of the 
country to the other that better accommodation must be provided 
for the masses, and.social reformers look to more sanitary and com- 
fortable dwellings as certain to produce an immense improvement 
in the character and habits of the people: it is therefore not in- 
opportune to inquire in this connection what has already been done 
for the housing of the soldier, and to consider if anything more in 
this direction is required. 

We have not to go very far back in searching for the time when 
the principles which govern modern barrack construction were in- 
vestigated and determined. It was so recently as 1855, when Lord 
Panmure, whose hands were at the time pretty full with the care of 
the army in the Crimea, appointed a Committee, under the Chairman- 
ship of Viscount Monck, ‘to consider the subject of the barrack accom 
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modation to be in future provided for the army.’ This Committee 
in their Report lay great weight on the effect barracks have on the 
social habits of the men. They say that 


the accommodation hitherto provided in barracks, notwithstanding an improve- 
ment in those built of late years, has been generally inadequate, both for the 
comfort and convenience of the soldiers and for the creation of a higher tone of 
social habits amongst them ... and they feel certain that considerations of 
economy should not be allowed to overbear the demands of a sanitary and moral 
character.’ 


This Committee was followed in 1867 by a Royal Commission for 
improving Barracks and Hospitals. The necessity for action had 
been shown to be most urgent by the Report of Commissioners on 
the sanitary state of the army,? in which it was proved that, while the 
average annual death-rate of England and Wales at that time was 
9°2 per 1,000: it was among all arms of the service on home sta- 
tions 17°5 per 1,000, or nearly double. The principles laid down 
by the Committee of 1855 and the Commission which followed it 
have, with little alteration, determined the lines on which barracks 
are at present built. The suggestions made were as numerous as 
important, but they may be generally and roughly summarised 
as including an ample supply of fresh air and a perfect system of 
drainage ; means for cooking satisfactorily a varied diet for the men ; 
a well-regulated canteen, together with a library and other means of 
recreation. Probably none of the barrack arrangements investigated 
required reform so much as the manner in which the families of 
married men had been provided for.’ No separate accommodation had 
ever been allotted for the reception of private soldiers’ wives: in 
some cases they were lodged in the rooms with the unmarried men, 
with no means of separation from them except a curtain suspended 
round the bed; in other cases several couples were placed in the 
same room, separated from each other by curtains or blankets hung 
from the roof. As a specimen of these dwellings the description of 
some rooms at Edinburgh Castle may be given.‘ 


The basements are arched, and several of them were occupied by married 
people. The basement rooms nearest the rock have no direct communication with 
the external air. Several of the basement rooms had the windows entirely open, 
but they nevertheless smelt abominably, and they cannot be healthy. Smallpox 
had prevailed among the children in these basements. They are, at all events, not 
fit to be inhabited by a number of human beings. 


In this matter, and in many other respects, there was in 1855 
ample room for improvement, and a great advance has been made 
within the last thirty years. The speech of the Minister for War on 
the 28th of February last set out very fully the deplorable state of 
many of the old barracks even at the present time, and the neces- 

1 Page iii. ? Page 1. 
~ * Report, 1855, p. iv. * Interim Report San. Com., p. 171. 
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sity for the expenditure now proposed ; but, at any rate, the new 
buildings which have been erected since 1860 will in most respects 
compare favourably with those of other public institutions. The 
constructional work has been carried out (under the direction of the 
Secretary for War and the Commander-in-Chief and their advisers) 
by the Royal Engineers almost without exception; the Inspector- 
General of Fortifications having for this purpose a special department 
under him whose attention is directed entirely to barrack construction 
and maintenance. 

If anyone walks through a recently constructed infantry barracks 
he will find a commodious mess establishment and quarters for the 
officers ; several large blocks containing the soldiers’ rooms; and also 
a detached building containing the quarters for married non-commis- 
sioned officers and men. The quarters for families are not large, 
affording for the private only two rooms and a scullery ; but they are 
comfortable, and possibly sufficient for his means as regards size. 

Besides the foregoing buildings a mess is provided for the ser- 
geants, where they have their meals and may spend their leisure 
time apart from the men. For general regimental use there exists a 
canteen or grocer’s store, where beer may be bad; a reading-room 
and library, a recreation-room and coffee-bar. There will also be a 
gymnasium, a skittle alley, and fives court. But this does not finish 
the list. Several other important buildings still remain to be noted, 
among them a hospital of the most recent type: a chapel school, 
together with a general kitchen for the men, as also a washhouse 
and laundry for the women. Lastly, if the stores, offices, and guard- 
room are mentioned, the most prominent buildings which go to make 
up the modern English barrack will have been named. It is of 
course to be understood that ample means of ablution, such as baths 
and sanitary appliances, are arranged in more’ or less convenient 
positions. 

There are few who have the patience to read the foregoing sum- 
mary who will not readily understand that a barrack is a somewhat 
complex but complete establishment or colony, and they may think 
that the remark, ‘trop de luxe,’ once made by a Russian general 
inspecting a modern metropolitan barracks, was not very surprising 
or inappropriate. Indeed the greater part of the accommodation 
provided in new barracks is so complete that it would be difficult to 
criticise it unfavourably ; but there remains one portion, and that 
an important portion, viz. the soldiers’ rooms, which do not appear 
as yet to have reached the highest stage of evolution. We find the 
men’s rooms about the year 1838 described as follows : °— 

At the same time in England the men slept in beds in two tiers like the berths 
of a ship; and not unfrequently each bed held four men, When it is added that 


neither in the West Indies nor in the home service was such a thing as an open- 
ing for ventilation ever thought of, the state of the air can be imagined, 


5 Parkes’s Hygiene, p. 536, ed. 1878, 
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On reading such an account we are not surprised, to learn that 
the death-rate was high, and when it is remembered that the bed- 
room was also all the dining and living room the men had, it will be 
allowed that things were about as bad as they could be. Passing on 
from this period to that of 1860, already shown to have been one of 
great activity in the public mind with regard to barrack affairs, we 
are told by the Royal Commissioners that, ‘considered in relation to 
health, almost every infantry barrack-room is very much overcrowded,* 
and yet the importance of this as bearing on the efficiency of the 
army appears to have been hitherto very imperfectly appreciated.’ 

The Commission dealt with the overcrowding by a recommenda- 
tion as regards air space, that every man should have an allowance 
of 600 cubic feet, and they suggested that, instead of rooms of very 
varied size, such as they had found in existing barracks, the normal 
barrack-room should contain from twenty to thirty beds and provide 
for men of the same company being housed together. 

These then were the steps by which the type of modern barrack- 
room has been reached. It was fully developed at the period of the 
army localisation scheme about 1875, when numerous depot centres 
were erected throughout the country, in which the soldiers’ rooms 
appear as large open dormitories for between twenty and thirty 
men, with windows on two sides, and ventilated by numerous inlet and 
outlet gratings. The beds are ranged along the outer walls, and the 
whole in fact closely resembles a large infirmary ward. Recently 
there seems to be a tendency to arrange the plan of these large rooms 
like a T instead of an I, as they were originally designed. 

The aim of the authorities had been to arrive at a thoroughly 
sanitary room, and this doubtless has been reached.” The question 
however arises, granting that an ample supply of fresh air is essential 
in a healthy dwelling, Are there not other points of vast importance 
to be considered with reference to the comfort of the men ? Without 
losing sight of the fact that the soldier has a reading-room, and a 
room for games, &c., it may well be doubted if he has in his barrack- 
room a comfortable home. The evidence of the present Adjutant- 
General may be taken as conclusive on this head. He says, ‘ Much 
yet remains to be done by the Government in the way of making 
men’s barrack-rooms more habitable and comfortable. We cannot 
expect men to sit night after night in their present cheerless, com- 
fortless, and dreary sleeping-rooms, for with us the soldier has his 
meals in the room where he sleeps.’ ® 


* Page 33. 

7 The results of improved sanitation in lowering the death-rate in the army have 
been marvellous. They aret hus referred to by the late Sir E. Chadwick, the father of 
sanitary science : ‘ We have the experience that the lives saved by improved sanitation 
in the army have been upwards of 40,000, or yearly, 4000.’—Meeting of Association 
for Social Science, 1881. 

__ * Harper's Magazine, February 1890, p. 342, 
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This is not a very satisfactory result to have arrived at after 
thirty years of sanitary improvements, and it points to the necessity 
of taking into account the personal comfort of the soldier, as well as 
the supply of fresh air. Here, then, is the great question to be 
solved in barrack construction, and the object of this paper is to try 
and indicate one at least of the principles which ought to be held 
in view, in endeavouring to produce a feeling of greater comfort 
among the men. 

A considerable experience in the work of superintending the 
erection of new barracks and in taking charge of the maintenance 
of old barracks has persuaded me that the great want of the private 
soldier is some privacy, however restricted it may be. At present 
he has none; not for one hour out of the twenty-four is the man 
alone; by night in the large open barrack-room he is in the midst 
of some twenty others like himself; during the day without any 
relief he is in the society of his comrades. Now, let it be granted 
that the soldier’s temperament should be eminently social, and that 
his comrades are pleasant and agreeable, there is even then no nature, 
with the least sensibility, which would not, under these conditions, 
experience some feeling of weariness, some desire to rest quietly 
alone, even for a short time now and again. But in the army this 
deprivation of all privacy goes on with the rank and file for years, 
and cannot fail to have a blunting effect on the moral nature. It is 
in the barrack-room that this is acutely felt. The recruit on joining 
has a natural and keen sense of what is called shame when he finds 
that every morning and evening his toilet has to be performed before a 
score of other men ; and although this sentiment may pass away, there 
is a distinct loss in the amount of self-respect which also disappears. 
It is more than an inconvenience to the private that he cannot find 
some place where he can sit down alone and read a book or write a letter 
to his friends, But it may be well at once to make it clear that what is 
now being considered is a permanent barracks at home. In the camp 
or field all the circumstances are changed, and the soldier has to endure 
whatever may be necessary to arrive at a great general result ; happily 
the British private has never failed in this respect in the past, nor is he 
likely to do so in the future, however comfortable or uncomfortable he 
may have been in barracks at home in times of peace. In the same 
way in some foreign countries there may be conditions of climate which 
make it necessary for the sake of health to adopt arrangements for 
the most free and unrestricted movement of air. But at home these 
difficulties are not serious, and may be easily overcome. Some guid- 
ance to our feelings about these large barrack-rooms may be got by 
thinking of the shrinking there is among men in ordinary civil life 
from the ‘double-bedded room’; a room for oneself seems a neces- 
sity, and the particular size of it becomes a matter of detail. This 
desire for privacy is probably more strongly developed in te English 
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than among other nations, and belongs to the same order of thought 
as the dogma that the Englishman’s house is his castle. It is not, 
however, among the well-to-do classes only that the wish for a 
separate bed-room exists; the poorest appear equally to appreciate 
the boon, which poverty puts in so many cases beyond their reach, 
For example, in the common lodging-houses which have been 
erected in Glasgow and Edinburgh and are now proposed for London, 
small compartments are constructed in huge dormitories allowing each 
man a small space screened off for his bed, with room to dress and 
undress ; and the result has been most satisfactory; the population 
which occupy such dwellings are not only satisfied, but all the more 
orderly in consequence of the better arrangements, and the improved 
behaviour of the lodgers in these houses has been very marked. 
Turning to another quarter, the new stations for some police forces 
are being furnished with cubicles for the single constables, who in- 
finitely prefer that arrangement to the system of large open dormi- 
tories, which is now being abandoned. 

If, then, such a movement is going on in civil life, it seems desir- 
able that it should be taken note of in barrack-room construction, more 
especially as the exuberant feelings of a large number of young men in 
association do not naturally tend to quiet and very orderly behaviour. 
A remark made not long ago by a young soldier who had been a short 
time in the service, and had for some military offence been placed in 
the guard-room cells for a night, may be mentioned. He was asked 
his experience how he liked the cells, and replied, ‘ Very well ; it was 
the first quiet night I have had since I joined.’ This was doubtless 
exaggeration, but it indicates that his barrack-room was not exactly 
the place for one wishing for quiet and repose. 

Another matter to be carefully considered in connection with the 
housing of the soldiers is this: the system of short service has brought 
about the demand for a much larger number of recruits annually than 
was required under the long service régime, and not only have the 
general social habits of the classes who formerly almost entirely sup- 
plied the army with men, improved since 1860, but many more young 
men from the better ranks of life are joining the army. A strong 
reason is thus afforded for urging that some moderate privacy should 
be afforded to every man; and it is probably not going too far to 
require that the conditions of barrack life should be such that any 
one should be able to serve in the ranks without feeling his self- 
respect in any degree lowered, or his mode of living uncomfortable; 
on the contrary, the flow of recruits to the ranks should be by every 
means in our power facilitated and encouraged. With this object it 
is proposed that new barracks should be so constructed that the re- 
cruiting sergeant could promise every man that he should have at 
least at home a compartment in his barrack-room to himself. 

There is no great engineering or other difficulty attending this 
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proposal. An apartment like the present large barrack-room very 
slightly modified in dimensions would afford the main chamber, on 
each side of which and against the outer walls would be erected iron or 
other suitable partitions enclosing spaces about six feet wide and eight 
feet long. One of these cubicles would be given to each soldier, and 
in it he would have his bed and all his belongings disposed in a fixed 
and regular order. The windows should be arranged so that each man 
should have part of one in his chamber. The partitions need not be 
high, probably six feet would suffice, while at the bottom they might 
be kept a little above the floor. The compartment would of course 
beopen at the top. Down the centre of the large room would run a 
passage from which the sleeping chambers would be entered. By a 
proper arrangement of inlet and outlet gratings, ventilation could be 
carried out quite effectually, while the heating could be done either 
by the present open fire, which is not very efficient, or preferably by 
a combination of open fire and hot-water piping. 

It may be remarked that such an arrangement would preclude 
the barrack-room from being what it is now, both a bed-room and 
dining-room. The reply is that it would no doubt tend to that end— 
avery desirable end—but it would not absolutely prevent the con- 
tinuance of the present arrangement. As to the propriety of having 
a separate dining-room for the men, it should not be forgotten that 
the Committee on Barrack Improvement forty-five years ago set for- 
ward as their very first recommendation that a dining-room should 
be provided separate and distinct from the sleeping-room, and that 
the soldier should have the free use of both. Dining-rooms for the 
soldiers are, nevertheless, still very exceptional. They probably will 
become more general in the future, and they need not entail a very 
much increased cost if the space now allotted as reading and re- 
creation rooms is recast on a new model. But it is essential that 
inevery case the dining-room should lie within easy reach of the 
barrack-room, and the passages to it should be covered so that the 
men could reach it without getting wet when it happened to rain. 
A dining-room inconveniently placed would be sure to produce very 
unfavourable comment; but arranged in a position close to the men’s 
room, it would be the natural complement of a barrack-room with 
cubicles, 

As the financial aspect of any new proposal is most important in 
determining its practicability, it remains to say something about 
the additional charge which the provision of cubicles would entail 
if carried out in a new barrack. It is estimated that a sum of 
4,000/. would be required in the case of a barrack accommodating 
600 rank and file, and this would pay for the additional air space 
per man which the construction would entail, as well as the partitions 
themselves. It will therefore be granted that on financial grounds 
the proposal could hardly be rejected, for the additional cost would 
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be quite trifling when compared with the total estimate for building 
a barrack, nor is it likely that it would be grudged by the House 
of Commons if its members were satisfied that an essential improve- 
ment was thereby to be effected in the barrack life of the private 
soldier. 

If, then, the financial difficulties in the way are not serious, there 
appear to be none others that are important. If it be said that the 
maintenance of order would be more difficult with cubicles, there is 
the experience of those dealing with the lowest classes to prove that 
separate compartments result in increased order, and it is apparent 
that the origin of any noise could be more easily localised with 
cubicles than without them. Sanitary conditions, on the other hand, 
can be perfectly well fulfilled in a room with cubicles, by a through 
current of air when the room is empty, and inlet and extract openings 
when it is occupied, while draughts such as are almost inseparable 
from a large open room would be entirely avoided. There may, how- 
ever, be some who think that the provision of a separate compart- 
ment for the soldier would be an unnecessary luxury, and one which 
would not be fully appreciated by every man in the ranks. It may 
be so, but if every soldier at present serving may not be able to 
appreciate the boon, a large proportion certainly can, and that 
proportion is continually increasing with the improvements of 
ordinary social life; so that even from this point of view it does not 


appear unwise, in erecting barracks which will last for many years, 
to take account of those growing requirements of the present time 
which may be expected to expand in the future. 


A. B. McHarpy. 





THE HEBREW HELL. 


Isaac BARROW, in his Sermons on the Creed, speaking of the clause 
‘He descended into hell,’ asks the following questions: ‘Is hella 
state of being, or a place? if a place, is it that where bodies are 
reposed, or that to which souls go? if a place of souls, is it the place 
of good and happy souls, or bad and miserable ones; or indifferently 
and in common of both these? for such a manifold ambiguity these 
words have, or are made to have; and each of these senses are 
(is) embraced and contended for.’ It is proposed in the present 
paper to attempt a solution of these questions, and others of a similar 
kind about the condition of hell, its names, its locality, its creation, 
its final cause, its extent, its rulers, its victims, its tortures, and its 
duration, from a Rabbinical point of view. 

The soul of man, when separated from the body, seems to have 
been to the earliest imaginations a weak and flaccid thing, seeking 
for itself some place of rest and security, to compensate for that 
earthly home of which it has been deprived. Its local habitation 
was probably at first supposed to be the grave, afterwards some vast 
unseen territory, and ultimately, in the case of the bad soul, a place 
of punishment. These three different senses have all been included 
under the Hebrew term for hell in the Old Testament. 

It seems probable that the early Hebrews had no idea of hell in 
cur modern sense of a place of punishment. Until the majestic soli- 
tude and original simplicity of Hebrew theology was tainted by the 
adulterations of an alien belief, Sheol, or hell, was for them the one 
place whither all go, where the dead are which know not anything, 
where man hath no pre-eminence over a beast, where one lieth down 
and riseth not again—the silent dark, into which none that go down 
can praise God. There was the home of that feeble congregation of 
shadows, the inhabitants of the land of stillness. There they rested 
like hybernating buds or beasts, to which no summer may ever come 
again. There,in fine, was peace. ‘ Why,’ asked the ghost of Samuel 
of Saul, ‘ why hast thou disquieted me to bring me up?’ That was 
its first question, as if the flittering spirit resented a return to the 
upper world from that haven of repose where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest. 

The belief in a place of punishment hereafter seems to have arisen 
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from a reflection in the minds of the crudely philosophical on the 
prosperity of the wicked. A certain sense of poetic justice and 
of ultimate compensation introduced probably the doctrine of a 
penal hell. And much discussion has arisen about the question 
whether the Jews borrowed their hell from the Greeks or from the 
Persians after the Babylonish captivity. There seems, however, no 
sufficient reason why they should have been indebted for their ideas 
on this subject to either. When Job and the authors of some of the 
Psalms consoled themselves by the reflection that the triumph of the 
wicked was short, that they would fly away ultimately as a dream 
and perish for ever, that though they spread themselves like green 
bay trees (trees indigenous to the soil in which they grew), and sprang 
and flourished like grass, yet it was to this end only, that they should 
be for ever destroyed, they set out on the line which leads to the 
terminus of an avenging hell. 

The word hell has been used in the A.V. as a translation of the 
Hebrew word Sheol. The LXX render the word Hades sixty-one 
out of sixty-five times in which it occurs. In the A.V. in about 
half that number of times it is translated hell. This translation is 
unfortunate, because the common meaning of hell is a place of 
punishment. The R.V. has, therefore, in many passages left the 
original Sheol, or substituted another rendering. For instance, 
in 2 Sam. xxii. 6, ‘cords of Sheol’ is substituted for ‘ sorrows of 
hell.’ Two derivations have been suggested for the word Sheol, 
from two Hebrew roots, the one signifying ‘ to ask,’ the other ‘to be 
hollow.’ The former is supported by the passage in Proverbs con- 
cerning the four things that are never satisfied: the grave—the 
Orcus rapax of Catullus—is continually asking (Prov. xxx. 15); or by 
the idea that those in Sheol are under the ‘ question,’ in the sense 
in which it is used by Ayliffe, of rack or torture ; or by the fact 
that the state after death is the subject of universal inquiry—the 
thing about which all men are inquisitive. The latter derivation, 
which Gesenius seems to regard with favour, speaking of other 
etymological conjectures as hardly worth a mention, is supported 
by one of its admirers as connected with the German holle hohl 
(hollow), and Héhle a cavity, from which Holle or hell is, according 
to this scholar, derived. But hell is perhaps better understood 
etymologically as a covered place, locus visibus nostris subtractus, 
as Grotius calls it, the unseen, the Greek Hades. Ihre rejects 
both these conceptions in his derivation of the old Scandinavian hel, 
since he says the notion of death preceded that of hell, and the first 
of mankind wanted probably a word for death before they wanted 
a word for the realm of Pluto or the domiciles of the dead. 
Sheol, as interpreted by biblical science rather than polemical theology, 
is, we learn from various passages in the Old Testament, corre- 
spondent in several respects to the hell of Homer. It is under- 
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ground, in the land beneath; it is deep, it is dark. Poetry gives it 
gates and bars, ‘ the gates of the grave’ (Is. xxviii. 10); ‘the bars of 
the pit (Job xvii. 16). Metaphor provides it with valleys. It is cruel 
as jealousy (Cant. viii. 6). It is insatiable as the barren womb, the 
earth, and the fire, opening its mouth without measure and swallow- 
ing down all the pomp, and pleasure, and bravery, and glory and 
gallantry of the world. It is the evening land where all things are 
forgotten ; the place of darkness and inactivity and sorrow, where there 
is no work nor device nor knowledge. It is the abode of the Rephaim 
(curiously translated in Prov. xxi. 16, ‘ the synagogue of giants,’ by the 
LXX), of the congregation of the shadows of the dead, of all the trees 
of Eden, of the choice and best of Lebanon, of Asshur and of Elam, 
of Tubal and Meshech, of Pharaoh, of the Zidonians, and of Edom 
(Ezek. xxxii.); it is the abode of the good as well as of the wicked ; 
it is the grave in the widest sense of the word, a state of being 
rather than a place, no receptacle of wood or stone, in earth or sea; 
it is almost commensurate with death, or rather the permansion in 
death. Persons cremated or eaten by tigers may be said to be in 
Sheol. Jacob said, ‘J will go down into Sheol unto my son mourning, 
but an evil beast hath devoured him.’ 

Sheol is also understood by some philosophical Jews to mean 
hiyuli harishon, or bdy, or materia prima, which in the language 
of the law, says R. Bechai, is called Tohu. A discussion of this sig- 
nification would lead the reader too far away from the subject of the 
present paper. It is for this reason that no notice has been taken of 
the varied esoteric meanings of the strange Rabbinic stories which 
will be found in the following pages, though they have the liveliest 
interest for those who care to study them. These inquirers are, 
however, comparatively few. Maimonides hardly thought of the 
ordinary public when, in his ‘Teacher of the Perplexed,’ he told his 
disciples to number themselves among ‘ those who are anxious to un- 
riddle the enigmas of prophecy, to awake from oblivion’s sleep, to escape 
from the sea of silliness, and to rise to the realms of supernal truth.’ 

But though few have laboured to unriddle, many have rejoiced 
to revile these fanciful allegories of the learned Rabbis, these figura- 
tive lessons of Haggadic or homiletic exegesis in their literal sense, 
and to laugh to scorn the extravagances which are the outcome of 
their own system of interpretation. They read, for instance, how 
R. Benjamin, owing to the multiplicity of demons—those millions of 
errant, unseen, spiritual creatures in whom Milton seems to have 
believed—advised his pupils to be cautious how they opened their 
eyes, lest devils might enter between the lids, and then cry aloud 
with the excellent Wagenseil, ‘ O was fiir ein scharffer Rabbinischer 
Verstand lisset sich hier wieder sehen,’ and ask, are these of the 
oracles which Saul of Tarsus allowed to be the pre-eminent privilege 
and advantage (Rom. iii. 2) of the sons of Israel? They read the 
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well-known Midrash of the precious stone of healing which was 
transferred from Abraham’s neck to the surface of the solar star, and 
regard it as an actual occurrence rather than a symbolic vision. 
And they read the fable of the trees trembling at the creation of iron, 
and of the reply of the iron, ‘I cannot hurt you, unless yourselves 
give me a handle,’ without apprehending or caring to apprehend its 
moral or secondary meaning, of the danger likely to arise to Israel 
from internal disintegration. 

The names of hell in Hebrew are, according to a Rabbinic com- 
mentator, seven. It is called Abaddon or Destruction, according to 
Joshua ben Levi, in the passage—‘ Shall thy loving kindness be de- 
clared in the grave? or thy faithfulness in destruction ?’ (Ps. Ixxxviii. 
11). Tsalmaveth, or the Shadow of Death, in ‘ such as sit in darkness 
and in the shadow of death’ (Ps. evii. 10). Sheol in the com- 
mencement of the lamentation of the prophet Jonab, when he says, 
‘ Out of the belly of hell (Sheol) cried I’ (Jonah ii. 2). Shachath or 
Bir Shachath, corruption or the well of corruption, in ‘neither wilt 
thou suffer thine holy one to see corruption’ (Ps. xvi. 10). Bor 
Shaon, the cistern of sound, that is, the sound of the echoes in its 
hollow vastness, in ‘He brought me up also out of an horrible pit’ 
(Ps. xl. 3.) These last two words, having the marginal annotation 
Heb. a pit of twmult, are interpreted ‘a cistern of sound’ by Joshua 
ben Levi. Tit Hayyaven, or mire of clay, as in the continuation of 
the preceding passage, ‘out of the miry clay,’ and Eretz tachtith, 
the lower land, or the ‘ nether parts of the earth’ (Ezek. xxxi. 18). To 
these may be added Topheth, Emek habbacha, the valley of weeping, 
or Bacha, or balsam, or mulberry, (Ps. Ixxxiv. 7), and Alukah, the 
horse-leech or the vampire (Prov. xxx. 15). 

All these names seem to indicate hell in its primary sense of 
Hades—the covered or unseen world—not hell in its popular in- 
tendment of a place of torment. The common Hebrew word for hell 
in this latter signification is Gehinnom. Gehinnom, the valley of 
Hinnom, or Ge ben-Hinnom, the valley of the son of Hinnom—for 
it bears both these names in Joshua, who mentions it in his descrip- 
tion of the borders of the tribe of Judah—was, says Rabbi David 
Kimchi, or Radak, as he is commonly called, from the first letters of 
his name, a place in the land lying near Jerusalem, and the place 
was contemptible, and people cast there their carcasses and pollutions, 
and there was there a fire perpetually to burn their pollutions and 
their bones (2 Kings xxiii. 10). Therefore, by way of simile, says 
Radak, the place of judgment of the wicked was called Gehinnom. 
Elias Levita in his celebrated ‘ Tishbi’ says the Rabbis called the 
place of the punishment of the wicked after their death Gehinnom, 
because the valley of the son of Hinnom, lying near Jerusalem, was a 
place befouled, where children were burnt in honour of Molech. The 
children, says R. David de Pomis in his ‘ Tsemach David,’ were burnt 
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in one of the chancels called in Jeremiah vii. 31 the ‘ high places’ of 
Topheth. A description of the idol and of the process of burning is 
given in Yalkut, a collection of Midrashim. It is taken from the 
particular and well-known Midrash of Tanchuma or Yelammedenu. 
The houses of idols, says the Rabbinic exegetist, were generally within 
Jerusalem ; that, however, of Molech was outside of it. This idol had 
seven chancels. Its face was that of a calf. Its hands were stretched 
out, as those of a man who stretches out his hands to receive some- 
what from his companion. They kindled fire within it, for it was 
perforated and hollow, and every man came in after the value of his 
offering or Korban. He who came in with a fowl entered the first 
chancel, he who came in with a sheep entered the second, with a 
lamb the third, with a calf the fourth, with a heifer the fifth, with 
an ox the sixth, but he who came in with his own begotten child, him 
they caused to enter the seventh. He entered, and kissed the idol. 
This serves to explain the passage in Hosea xiii. 2: ‘ Let the sacri- 
ficers of men kiss the calves.’ Then the child was set before Molech, 
and the father kindled the fire within the idol till its hands were 
red like flame, and took the suckling and set it within its hands: 
what time the priests beat drums and smote them with a mighty 
sound, so that the voice of the young one might not come forth and 
his father hear it, and his bowels yearn upon his son. The passage 
concludes with an etymology. The place was called Ben Hinnom 
because of the roaring of the child from the force of the fire, or 
because the bystanders cried out ‘ May it profit thee,’ that is, ‘ May 
it be sweet to thee, and season thy food.’ The Hebrew words for 
‘roaring ’ and ‘profit’ bear some resemblance to Hinnom. Rabbi 
Shelomoh ben Yitschak, the celebrated Rashi, tells us that the idol was 
made of brass, and that Topheth was so called from Toph, the Hebrew 
fora drum. The form of the word, however, betrays a foreign origin. 
It may be Assyrio-Persian, and derived from taftan, to burn. The 
derivation from the Chaldee obsolete tuph, ‘to spit,’ is rendered un- 
likely by the fact that the place was so called by the devotees of 
Molech themselves. The Chaldee interpreter of Isaiah xxx. 33 ex- 
plains Topheth or Tophteh by Gehinnom, and it is certain that it is 
one of the later names of hell. 

The Cabalists (or more exactly Kabbalists) conceive that there are 
two hells, or two kinds of Gehinnom, the upper and the lower, one for 
the body in this world, another for the soul in the world to come here- 
after, wherein it will be entirely purged ; and the place comprehending 
these is called Arka, and therein are seven lodges of agony for the 
damned, namely, Gehinnom, and the Gates of Death, and the Shadow 
of Death, and the Pit of Corruption, and the Mire of Clay, and Abaddon, 
and Sheol. So wrote Joseph ben Abraham Gikatilla in his ‘ Garden of 
the Nut,’ the chef d’euvre of Cabalistic theology. The punishments 
in these lodges are carefully graduated according to the guilt of the 
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sinners. The lodges are set one under the other, and as the lodges 
differ, so also the fires differ. Ordinary fire is one-sixtieth (in the 
Muslim hell it is one-seventieth) of the heat of the fire of Gehinnom, 
which is one-sixtieth of the heat of the fire of the Gates of Death ; 
the fire of the Gates of Death is one-sixtieth of the heat of the fire of 
the Shadow of Death, and so on till Abaddon, which is one-sixtieth of 
the heat of the fire of Sheol; and these, says Joseph ben Abraham, 
are matters which no man can demonstrate to be false. The light 
sinner will be judged with light fire, and the heavy sinner with 
heavy fire, and the punishment will be according to the guilt, and of 
this there is no doubt. For instance, the lodge of Absalom is the 
second lodge ; that of Korah, the third ; that of Jeroboam, the fourth ; 
that of Ahab, the fifth; and that of Micah, the sixth. The guilt of 
him who sows a vineyard with divers seeds, or wears a garment of 
divers sorts, though a heavy guilt, is not as the guilt of him who 
slays a man, or profanes the Sabbath with intention, or worships 
idols. The hell above corresponds in its lodges, and in every other 
respect, with the hell below, but the soul is afflicted with a more 
subtle fire. After the separation of the soul from the body, the body 
eats its corporeal fruits in the corporeal world, the soul eats its in- 
tellectual fruits in the intellectual world which is to come. So far 
the exponent of the Cabala, Joseph ben Abraham Gikatilla. The 
Rabbis add that the upper hell is for the sinners of Israel who have 
transgressed the commandments of the law, and have not repented. 
The lower hell is for the uncircumcised, the unbelievers, the Sabbath- 
breakers. 

Maimonides, in his Law of Man (folio 97), gives a somewhat 
different account of these lodges. According to him, there are in 
every lodge ten peoples of the seventy into which the Gentile world is 
divided. Absalom is in the first, Doeg in the second, Korah and bis 
company in the third, Jeroboam in the fourth, Ahab in the fifth, 
Micah in the sixth, and Elisha, son of Abuya, in the seventh. R. 
Joshua ben Levi says that these are not struck or burnt as the others, 
because they are of God’s dear ones, who said on Sinai, ‘ We will do 
and be obedient’ (Ex. xxiv. 7). This Rabbi measured the lodges 
and found them all equal—one hundred miles long and fifty broad, 
with very many pits and lions of fire therein. Nineteen angels preside, 
says the Koran, over hell. Here we find that in every lodge is an 
angel: in that of Absalom is Kushiel; in the others, Lahatiel, 
Shaftiel, Maccathiel, Chutriel, Pasiel, and Dalkiel in order. These 
avengers beat the sinners with rods of fire, and then cast them into 
one of the pits, where the lions devour them, after which they rise 
again, are again beaten, and cast into another pit. The repetition 
of punishment is shown in Ps. ix. 18, where the words are not ‘go 
down’ but ‘shall be turned.’ This takes place seven times a day and 
three times in the night, and no one of the sufferers sees his fellow, 
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because of the darkness, for all the darkness which was before the 
creation of the world is there. 

The seven palaces or lodges of hell correspond with the seven 
appellations of the Yetser Hara, which is called by God, Gen. viii. 
21, the evil imagination ; by Moses, Deut. x. 6, the uncircumcised ; 
by David, Ps. li. 10, the unclean; by Solomon, Prov. xxv. 21, the 
enemy ; by Isaiah, lvii. 14, the stumbling-block ; by Ezekiel, xi. 19, 
the stone; and by Joel, ii. 20, the northern or midnight wind. 

We learn from other authorities that every lodge is a journey 
of 300 years in depth, and that all the seven angels are under the 
control of Duma, of whom it is said that he was formerly of the gods 
of Egypt, but afterwards became the angel of silence or of death, 
and the supreme prince of hell. Every angel has thousands and tens 
of thousands of assistants; and two scribes are continually busied in 
allotting to every one of the damned his proper position. None of 
the damned shall know his own name, but there will be more praise 
of God in hell than in heaven, because every one who is in a lodge 
above his fellow will praise God for his preferment. We are also 
told that in every one of the lodges are 7,000 holes, in every hole 
7,000 fissures, in every fissure 7,000 scorpions, in every scorpion seven 
articulations, and in every articulation 1,000 casks of gall. Besides 
this there are in every lodge seven floods of deadly poison, the which, 
if a man do but touch it, he shall burst atwain. 

Sinners are punished immediately after their death. The mode 
of punishment is chiefly by intense heat and intense cold. The 
cold is derived from a paraphrase of Jonathan ben Aziel in Job xxviii. 
5, which he explains, ‘ under it is Gehinnom, which for ‘the cold 
of its snow is converted into fire.’ Some say, in every lodge of 
hell are seven floods of fire and seven of hail. This may serve to 
throw a light on the gnashing of teeth in the outer darkness of the 
Evangelist, which seems less appropriately considered the result 
of heat than of cold. The wicked spring from the hail into the fire, 
and from the fire into the hail, and Duma drives them as a shepherd 
drives his sheep, from mountain to hill, and from hill to mountain. 
So Ps. xlix. 14, ‘like sheep they are laid in the grave ; death shall feed 
(on) them.’ Another account says that the wicked remain for half the 
year in fire, and then for half the year in hail and snow ; and the cold, 
it is added, is a greater torture than the heat. The alternation of 
heat and cold, of fire and ice, is familiar to the student of Milton and 
of Shakespeare. It is Claudio, who fears for his delighted spirit in 
‘Measure for Measure’— 


To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice. 


With regard to the fire, not the place, of hell, opinions differ as 
to the time of its creation. Some say it was formed on the eve of 
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the Sabbath, others on the second day, as Maimonides in his Law 
of Mam (folio 97), ‘on the second day God created the firmament 
and the angels, and the fire of flesh and blood, and the fire of hell, 
for which reason it is not said of the work of that day, as of the work 
of the remaining days, that God saw that it was good. Others again 
hold it to have been prepared as a warning, before sin existed, with 
the creation of the world. Ordinary fire was created by the Deity on 
the going out of the Sabbath. R. Josi says two things occurred to 
God to be created on the coming in of the Sabbath, but they were 
not created tillits going out. Knowledge was created for Adam, like 
that above, and God took two stones and struck them one on the 
other, and produced fire. It was on this night, they add, that Adam 
was dismissed from Paradise. The elemental fire differs from the 
fire of hell. As the Sabbath is but a sixtieth part of heaven, so our 
fire is but a sixtieth of the fire of hell. It is dark. No light, but 
rather darkness visible, says Milton, borrowing his idea perhaps from 
the Talmudists. A land ‘where the light is as darkness,’ says Job, x. 
22, referring probably to the grave, but according to some Hebrew 
commentators, to hell. The children of the kingdom, says Matthew 
(viii. 12), shall be cast out into outer darkness—perhaps contrasting the 
infernal gloom with the inner darkness of the mind. And the three 
days’ darkness of the Egyptians is explained in Wisdom xvii. 14, as 
an intolerable night which came upon them out of the bottoms of 
inevitable hell. The fire of hell, moreover, is extremely fine, not 
properly corporeal, receiving increment from things and devouring 
them. The force of this fire was set in Gehinnom as the bands of 
the separate Intelligences or angels were set in heaven. Rabbi 
Jeremiah bar Abba said of the fiery stream which issued from under 
the throne of glory (Daniel vii. 10) that the ministering thousand 
thousands would arise from it, and the ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand from the sweat of fire caused by the fear of the beasts drawing 
the chariot. Where will they go to? Rab Zutra bar Tobias said 
they will be poured upon the heads of the wicked in Gehinnom, 
grounding his opinion upon the words of Jeremiah, xxiii. 19,‘ Behold, 
the tempest of the Lord; His fury is gone forth, yea, a whirling 
tempest ; it shall burst upon the head of the wicked.’ Probably Elias 
had this idea of Rab Zutra in his mind when he spoke of Gehinnom 
as being located above the firmament. Between the Garden of Eden 
and Gehinnom there is but a hair’s-breadth is an expression drawn 
from Ps. 1. 3, ‘ a fire shall be very tempestuous round about Him.’ 
The Cabalists in their Zohar Bereshith (p. 40) place this river of fire 
in the third mansion of the earth, and make it flow over the heads 
of the damned. In this fiery stream must all the dead, even the 
just, be purified, except those slain for God’s holiness, because these 
have drunk with gladness the cup of trembling in this world for the 
holiness of God. Sammael is also declared by the Cabalists to 
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be the head of the evil spirits, and Ashmedai (Asmodeus), and 
the former is represented as gnashing his teeth in hell over the 
damned. 

The body and soul will be judged together on the day of 
resurrection. An ingenious discussion between the Emperor 
Antoninus and Rabbi or Rabbenu Hakkadosh is mentioned in the 
tractate of Sanhedrin. The Emperor objected to the Jewish divine 
that both body and soul might excuse themselves from judgment. 
The body might say, ‘ It is the soul who is the sinner, for from the day 
in which I was separated from it I have lain silent in my sepulchre 
like a stone.’ Onthe other hand, the soul might say, ‘ It is the body 
which is the sinner, for from the day in which we parted company | 
I have flitted to and fro in the air like a bird.’ Rabbi answered, ‘ To 
what shall I liken this ? I will liken it to a lord “ of flesh and blood” ” 
(a Hebrew expression for a non-Jew) ‘ who owned a pleasant orchard, 
wherein were pleasant first-ripe figs. The lord set therein two keepers, 
one halt, the other blind. Quoth the halt to the blind, “I see pleasant 
first-ripe figs in the orchard ; come, carry me, and we will take and eat 
our fill of them.” They did accordingly. After some days the lord 
of that orchard came, and said unto them, “ The pleasant first-ripe figs, 
where are they ?” The halt answered, “ Have I feet at all able toattain 
untothem ? ” The blind replied, “ Have I eyes at all tolook upon them ?” 
What did the lord of that orchard do? He mounted the one on the 
other pick-a-pack, and so judged them both. Thus said Rabbenu 
Hakkadosh, the Holy One, blessed be He, will bring the soul and cast 
it upon the body,and judge them as one ; for it is said (Ps. 1. 4), “ He 
shall call to the heavens from above, and to the earth, that He may 
judge His people.’”’ The heavens above, that is the soul; the earth, 
that is the body.’ 

The common view of antiquity placed hell, the Infernus of the 
Vulgate, beneath the earth. The place of hell is above the firma- 
ment, according to a tradition of the school of Elijah, and some say 
behind the mountains of darkness. Again, the place of hell is the 
centre of the world. But this centre is not to be understood, as by 
the mathematicians, to be an indivisible point, for the magnitude of 
hell is great. The Rabbis tell us that the land of Egypt is 400 miles 
square, and that this land of Egypt is only a sixtieth part of the land 
of Ethiopia ; that AZthiopia is but a sixtieth of the world, of which, says 
R. Gedaliah in ¢‘ The Chain of the Kabbala’ (folio 86), the length is 520 
years’ journey and the breadth 500 years; that the world is but a 
sixtieth of the Garden of Eden or heaven, and the Garden of Eden 
but a sixtieth of Gehinnom or hell. In fact, the whole pendent world 
is but as a pot-lid when compared with hell. Some, however, say that 
hell is without measurement. The Cabalists hold the region of hell 
to be in the north. There is the lodge of devils, of earthquakes, of 
spirits, of demons, of lightnings, and of thunders. Thence, too, comes 
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forth evil into the world, as it is said (Jer. i. 14), ‘Out of the north an 
evil shall break forth.’ 

R. Jeremiah bar Eleazar said Gehinnom has three gates—one in 
the wilderness, through which Korah and all the men that appertained 
unto him went down alive into Sheol (A.V. ‘the pit’), and the earth 
closed upon them ; another in the sea, for says Jonah, ‘ Out of the belly 
of Sheol ’(A.V. ¢ hell’) ‘cried I’ ; and a third in Jerusalem (Is. xxxi. 9), 
¢ The Lord, whose fire is in Zion, and His furnace in Jerusalem’ ; and it 
was a tradition of the school of R. Ishmael that the fire in Zion is 
Gehinnom, and the furnace in Jerusalem the gate of Gehinnom. It 
is said in ‘Shabbath’ that the fire of hell warmed the baths of 
Tiberias. But in the matter of these gates there is disagree- 
ment. Some say the gates of Gehinnom are eight thousand, others 
one thousand, others fifty, and others seven. This last number 
corresponds with that of the gates of the Muslim hell, as in 
the Surah Alhijr, or of the heaven of the Christian. There 
are seven hells also among the Hindoos, as there are among the 
Muslims. 

Immanuel ben Solomon, of Rome, gives in his Mekhabberoth, or 
Poetical Compositions, a graphic description of hell. Like Dante or 
/Eneas he has his conductor—Daniel, the man greatly beloved—who 
shows him, with the necessary explanations, the bridge and the tor- 
tuous path, and the boiling pots filled with molten brass and iron 
and tin and lead, and many other marvellous matters of which space 
forbids the enumeration, in the midst of bitter cries and storms of 
fire. There the Rabbi sees Aristotle, because he believed in the 
eternity of the world; and Plato, because he believed his words to 
be the words of prophecy ; and Hippocrates, because he was a miser 
of his knowledge ; and Galen—fulfilling what is written in Kiddushin, 
that the best of the physicians are in hell, because, according to 
Rashi, they pay little regard to God (whi tres medici duo athei), and 
sometimes kill people, and are able to heal the poor and heal him 
not. 

Concerning those who are punished in hell, we learn from a tradi- 
tion of the school of Shammai, the austere antagonist of the milder 
school of Hillel, that men will be made up finally into three bands 
of the perfectly good, whose good works preponderate ; the perfectly 
bad, whose bad works preponderate ; and the indifferent or middling. 
The good will be sealed at once for life everlasting ; the bad will be 
sealed at once for Gehinnom, called in Daniel xii. 2, ‘shame and 
everlasting abhorrence,’ two names more appropriate to hell, as it 
is generally conceived, than any of those seven already mentioned by 
Joshua ben Levi; but the middling will descend into Gehinnom for a 
period only. These will squeak (the equivalent given by Buxtorf for 
the word interpreted by Rashi ‘ weep’) and wail amidst their punish- 
ments for their destined time, and then arise nevertoredescend. As 
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Tobit said (xiii. 2), ‘He leadeth down to hell, and bringeth up 
again.’ 

It is of these that Hannah spake in 1 Sam. ii. 6: ‘The Lord 
killeth, and maketh alive : He bringeth down to Sheol, and bringeth 
up ;’ and these are that third part of the prophet Zechariah, xiii. 9, 
which should be brought through the fire, and refined as silver is 
refined, and tried as gold is tried. 

The question is likely to arise, Who are the perfectly bad? They 
are distinctly set forth as the Minim or heretics, the Moseroth or be- 
trayers, the Meshummadim or apostates, and the Epicwreans, or 
those who disbelieve in the resurrection of the dead, and hold the 
law to be a lie; those who separate themselves from the ways of the 
congregation, and who spread the fear of them as tyrants through the 
land of the living ; those who sin and cause others to sin, like Jeroboam 
the son of Nebat, and his fellows in Israel. These shall go down to 
Hinnom, and be condemned therein to generations of generations. It 
is to these that the last words of Isaiah, Ixvi. 24, refer : ‘ their worm 
shall not die, neither shall their fire be quenched.’ The following, 
it is also written, shall have no share in the world to come : the gene- 
ration of the Deluge, the generation of Babel, the generation of the 
Desert, the company of Korah, the men of Sodom, informers, and the 
974 generations which were determined to be created but were not 
created, in consideration of the law, before the creation of the world. 
Of these, some are planted from time to time in the generations of 
the world. They are the people of fierce countenance, and are chiefly 
responsible for the miseries and evils of mankind. 

Of the perfectly bad another punishment is mentioned. Whilst 
the bodies of the just shall enter into peace, rest on their beds, and 
their souls be bound in the bundle of life, and after twelve months 
treasured in heaven under the throne of glory, the bodies of these 
wicked ones shall have no peace, their souls shall be bridled, and God 
shall sling them out of the hollow of a sling—or, it is said, one angel 
shall stand at one end of the world, and another at the other, and 
sling them to and fro. Thus will they be blown with restless vio- 
lence about the universe. 

Said R. Chanina: ‘ All who descend into hell rise again, except 
three, who descend and rise no more. They are adulterers, those 
who whiten (shame) the faces of their neighbours in public, and 
those who give their neighbours an evil name’ (cf. Matt. v. 22). 
The Tosephoth, who added to the commentary of Rashi, explains this 
passage to mean that they do not re-ascend immediately, but only 
after twelve months, and, it is added, all may escape punishment by 
repentance in this life. 

It is not easy to reconcile—though they are doubtless recon- 
cilable—Rabbinical views about the duration of punishment. Leon 
de Modena held that the torments of the damned would be per- 
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petual, as their souls were eternal. Manasseh ben-Israel, though of 
opinion that the soul cannot perish, refused to affirm that punish- 
ment was everlasting, while Maimonides, and Abrabanel, and Kimchi 
considered that the souls of the wholly wicked would perish with 
their bodies. 

Scattered through the Talmud are descriptions of certain persons 
who shall fall into hell—a doom which is commonly derived from some 
Biblical text, and supported by it. Among these persons are those 
who talk of the failings of the wise after their death, those whose spirit 
is puffed up, those who separate themselves from the law, those who 
teach pupils unworthy of their teaching, and those who, like Ahab, 
walk after the counsel of their wives. The Persiansand Babylonians 
are set apart for hell. For him who uses foul language hell is 
made deeper. All the varieties of hell will have domination over the 
angry man. This opinion receives in some measure the support of 
the Evangelist Matthew (v. 22). He who takes money from the 
hand of a woman into his own hand, or from his own hand gives 
money into hers, in order that he may look upon her—though he be 
like Moses who received the law from Mount Sinai—shall not escape 
the judgment of hell. Here the manner as well as the substance of 
the speech recalls Matthew (v. 28). 

On the other hand, certain persons are mentioned who will escape 
hell, or have their torment therein lightened. Whoever articulates 
every letter while reading the Shema (Deut. vi. 4—9) will have hell 
cooled for him. Three kinds will never see the face of hell, those 
who are ground down by poverty, those who suffer from bowel sick- 
ness, and those who lie at the mercy of creditors. To these three 
some Rabbis, whose experience of matrimony was perhaps unfortu- 
nate, add those who have a shrew to wife. Charity to the poor, by 
feeding them and otherwise, opens the door of escape from hell. 
Whoever shears a portion of his goods for the poor, and is charitable, 
is released from the judgment of hell. A passage in Gittin likens 
the charitable and the uncharitable to two ewes passing through a 
river of water: the ewe which is shorn reaches the opposite bank in 
safety, but the ewe which remains unshorn is drowned. It is also 
said, Prov. x. 2, and Prov. xi. 4, charity (A.V. ‘ righteousness’) 
‘delivereth from death.’ This is sometimes recited, at the present 
day, at a burial, by the keeper of the ground or other person, when 
money is commonly given for the use of the poor. 

The punishment of hell is not continuous. Through God’s pity 
the condemned have rest at prayer times, on the Sabbath, and the 
new moon (Is. lxvi. 23). One hour and a half is allowed them three 
times a day, for the morning, afternoon, and evening prayers, making 
four hours and a half every day, or twenty-seven hours in six days. 
On the Sabbath they rest the whole day of twenty-four hours. They 
have thus fifty-one hours of repose in the week. The fire will then 
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smoulder, and the prisoned souls keep holiday. On Friday, however, 
they suffer double torture, to compensate for its remission on Saturday. 
In the treatise of the Talmud called Sanhedrin, Turnus Rufus, the 
reprobate whom Scaliger supposes to be the Emperor Vespasian, the 
same Rufus who is credited with having driven a plough over the 
city of Jerusalem and laid waste its Temple, asks R. Akiba how 
the dignity of the Sabbath is shown to be above that of the other 
days of the week. ‘From the sepulchre of thy father,’ answers 
R. Akiba; ‘for from his grave smoke ascends every day of the 
week, as he was condemned and burnt, but none comes out on the 
Sabbath, on which day the sinners in Gehinnom have respite.’ 

The presiding angel of hell, Duma, has three keys with which he 
opens three doors on the side of the wilderness, disclosing ‘to the 
damned a glimmering of the light of the world. But smoke from the 
burning fires obscures their view. To remedy this three subordinates 
of Duma waft away this smoke with three vans. 

An illustration of the condition of the damned is shown in Gittin 
(folio 57). Onkelos, son of Kalonicus, sister’s son of Titus, raises up 
that emperor by necromancy, and inquires what is his punishment 
for his counsel against Israel. ‘I am judged,’ answers Titus, ‘and 
burned, and my ashes are gathered and dispersed over seven seas.’ 
Afterwards he raises up Balaam in the same manner, and the prophet’s 
reply to the same question of Onkelos reveals, as the reader may dis- 
cover for himself, a torture still more terrible than that of Titus. -R. 
Isaac said: ‘ The worm is cruel to the dead, like a needle in the flesh 
of the living.’ Speaking of the place where Korah was swallowed up, 
a Rabbi says: ‘I saw two fissures emitting smoke, I took some wool, 
wetted it in water, and fixed it on the point of a spear, and put it in 
one of the fissures; when I took it out it was burnt. I listened 
and heard those within,’ who, as Rashi here explains, went down 
quick into the pit, ‘ saying, * Moses and his law is the truth, but we 
are liars.”’ Every thirty days, it was declared to him, hell turns 
them here, as flesh is turned in a pot. Ona day R. Akiba was 
walking in a graveyard. There he lit upon a man with his face 
as black as a coal, laden with wood upon his shoulders, and he was 
hastening with it, running like a horse. R. Akiba commanded 
him to stop, and said to him, ‘My son! wherefore art thou in 
such hard servitude? If thou art a slave, and thy lord sets his 
yoke upon thee, I will redeem thee from it and set thee free, and if 
thou art poor, I will make thee rich.’ The man answered unto him, 
‘ Leave me, sir, I beg, for I cannot stay.’ Quoth Akiba, ‘ Art thou of the 
sons of men, or of the devils?’ The man answered, ‘ I am of the dead, 
and every day I cut wood to make the fire in which I burn.’ Said 
R. Akiba, ‘What was thy business in thy lifetime?’ The man 
answered, ‘I was a collector of taxes, and accepted the persons of the 
rich and slew the poor—nay, more, I married a betrothed maid, on 
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the day of Kippur.’ Said R. Akiba,‘ My son! hast thou heard thy task- 
masters speak of aught of remedy for thee?’ He answered, ‘ Delay me 
not; may be the masters of vengeance will be wroth against me! For 
me there is no remedy, nor have I heard of aught of redemption save 
this I heard them say unto me, “If there be to thee ason who may 
stand in the congregation and cry aloud in the congregation, ‘ Bless 
ye the Lord, who is blessed!’ then shalt thou be released from 
vengeance.” ButI have no son. Yet I left my wife with child, 
and I know not whether she bore male or female ; and if she bore a 
male, who will teach him the law?’ Said R. Akiba, ‘ What is thy 
name?’ He answered him, ‘ Akiba.’ ‘ And thy wife’sname?’ He 
answered, ‘Sosmira.’ ‘And the name of thy city?’ ‘ Aldoka.’ And 
Isaac Aboab, the author of the Menorath hammaor, or ‘ Lamp of 
Light,’ from which the foregoing is derived, goes on to tell how Akiba 
pitied the condemned man, and wandered from city to city till he 
came to Aldoka, and asked concerning him, and the people replied, 
‘May his bones be beaten in Gehinnom' to dust!’ Then he asked 
after his wife, and they answered, ‘May her name and memory be 
wiped away from the worid!’ Then he asked after his son, and they 
told him he was yet uncircumcised. Whereupon Akiba took him and 
fasted for him forty days, and trained him, and taught him what was 
requisite, and brought him into the congregation, where he cried, 
‘Bless ye the Lord, who is blessed for ever and for ever!’ And in 
that hour was his father delivered. 

All inhabitants of the world, even the good, as some Rabbis 
opine, must descend into hell. Just as one buying vessels from a 
non-Jew must purify those of wood and metal, some by cold water, 
others by hot, and others by fire, while those of clay must be broken 
and never used again, so must the souls of men be purified of the 
stain left in them by their sin, ‘for there is not a just man upon earth 
that doeth good and sinneth not’ (Eccles. vii. 20). Those, however, 
who have acted as the wicked, once perhaps or twice, require but little 
purification—a washing as it were with cold water only—and are not 
detained in hell, but quickly pass through it. But the perfectly 
wicked, defiled with ill belief or detestable deeds, who have never 
thought of repentance, and are unwashed with the nitre of the divine 
commands, these like the vessels of clay are wholly destroyed. The 
good may bring up with them out of hell those wicked ones who have 
thought of repentance, but too late to make any expiation. These 
are naked, but the good will cover them with their own garments. 
Moreover, as Gehinnom surrounds the Garden of Eden, the good 
must need pass through the former to reach the latter. 

Punishment is represented as a purgatorial process in ‘ Chagigah’ 
(folio 15), and there too is shown the efficacy of intercession for 
the dead. A divine decree passed concerning Acher after his death, 
that he should not be judged, and that he should not enter the 
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world to come. Said R. Meir, ‘When I die, I will cause smoke to 
ascend from his sepulchre; that is, I will cause him to be judged.’ 
Judgment accordingly took place after Meir’s death, and smoke 
ascended from the sepulchre of Acher. ‘When I die,’ said R. 
Jonathan, ‘I will extinguish the fire.’ R. Jonathan died and the 
smoke ceased ; that is, the fire of Acher’s punishment was quenched. 
So there is a tradition of the school of Ishmael, that in the hour of 
David’s grief for Absalom hell was cloven beneath him, and the king 
was much moved. In 2 Sam. xviii. 33, and xix. 4, the reader 
will find that the words ‘My son’ are repeated eight times. The 
seven times delivered Absalom from the seven lodges of hell, the 
eighth time set his head on his body, and, according to some, raised 
him up to the Garden of Eden. 

The fire of Gehinnom has no power over the Rabbis. This may 
be proved from the salamander. As this beast, which is born of fire, 
gives immunity from burning to any one anointed with its blood, 
so the disciples of the wise, whose whole body is compact of fire 
(‘Is not my word like as a fire? saith the Lord,’ Jer. xxiii. 29), are 
a fortiori exempted from its noxious influence. Resh Lakish says 
that the fire of Gehinnom has no power over the transgressors of 
Israel, and draws his argument from the golden altar. As the fire 
had during so many years no force over the altar, though its plating 
was but a dinar in thickness, so a fortiori has it none over Jewish 
sinners, who are as full of God’s word, which is as gold, as a pome- 
granate is full of pips. Such are the last words of the tractate of 
‘Chagigah.’ The meaning of ‘power’ in these passages is power 
to burn, as it is elsewhere expressed in full, and corroborated by 
Is, xliii. 2,O Jacob! O Israel! thou art mine; when thou walkest 
through the fire thou shalt not be burned, neither shall the flame 
kindle upon thee.’ A reason for this limitation of the power of 
fire is, that all the souls of the children of Israel come from a holy 
place, which is but a version of the preceding text. The fire of hell 
is only to alarm and terrify them, and should some few be burnt 
awhile for their evil deeds, Abraham, who performed God’s com- 
mandments, and entered for the sake of the holiness of the Name 
the fire of the Chaldees, will come down and bring them up out of 
hell by his merit, for God showed Abraham hell and captivity, and 
he chose the latter. It is also said that Elijah, on the outgoing of 
the Sabbath, brings up from hell those whose sins have been forgiven, 
and occasionally takes their chastisement upon himself. Thus it is 
clear that debased souls may, by the intercession of the righteous, 
be advanced to everlasting life; when purified by their passion, 
they will return to their original element. 

The time of their durance will be proportioned to the enormity of 
their sins, but it is an axiom that all Israel has a portion in the world to 
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degree of impiety of the perfectly bad, will be tortured in hell beyond the 
space of twelve months. The expression twelve months is used instead 
of a year to avoid the addition, it is said, of the intercalary month, 
Veadar. The punishment of the generation of the Deluge, of the 
Egyptians, of Job, of Gog and Magog, extends not beyond a year, 
The worst of the transgressors of Israel, as the worst of the trans- 
gressors of the peoples of the world, will after the expiration of that 
time be wholly consumed as to their bodies, and burnt as to their 
souls, and the wind will scatter them, and they shall be ashes under 
the soles of the feet of the righteous, as in the conclusion of the pro- 
phecy of Malachi has been described. Lest, however, his relations 
should be supposed to have deserved so great a punishment, no Jew 
prays for his dead, nor ceremonially mourns them for a whole year. 

For twelve months the soul goes every week to visit its body, and 
see if it may enter therein, but the beginning of every month and the 
end of the year are especial occasions. Therefore, at the present day 
among the Sephardim, the Hashcabah, or prayer for the repose of the 
dead, is said every morning of the week of mourning, and at the end 
of thirty days, and at the end of eleven months, as well as on every 
anniversary. In addition, a Hashcabah is said for eleven months every 
Sabbath afternoon. 

The efficacy of a prayer called Kaddish is great. A good son may, 
by saying this prayer in public, redeem his father and mother from 
hell, Thus Abraham delivered his father Terah (Gen. xv. 15). 
Kaddish is said for eleven months only, as it is only the wicked who 
are punished for twelve. Kaddish will one day be said by Zerubbabel 
standing on his feet before the Lord. His voice will reach from end 
to end of the world, and all its inhabitants and all the inhabitants of 
hell shall answer ‘Amen!’ Then shall God, hearing this, give to 
Michael and Gabriel keys to open the forty thousand doors of hell 
(Is. xxvi. 2). These angels shall open the doors, and because of the 
depth of the pits shall reach out their hands, and take up the damned 
as a man brings his fellow by a cord out of a pit (Ps. xl. 2). Then 
shall these two angels wash them, and anoint them, and heal the wounds 
of hell, and clothe them with good and fair garments, and take them 
by the hand and lead them into God’s presence. Other authorities say 
that they must remain till resurrection, and then the son of David, 
that is David himself, will pass over to deliver them. 

Finally, the duration of the Hebrew hell seems to be limited. 
‘ Gehinnom fails,’ we are told inthe Talmud. It will fail at the last 
judgment, but another hell will then be drawn from the sun. On 
ordinary occasions, before the sun rises every morning his heat is 
modified in a pool of water, lest the world should be burnt up by his 
flames. But on the day of judgment God will denude him of his 
sheath, and the wicked will be at once consumed (Mal. iv. 1). The 
idea of the sheath is derived from the words ‘in them hath He set a 
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tabernacle for the sun’ (Ps. xix. 5). His sheath is his tabernacle. 
In that day the righteous will, says Rashi, be protected by the shadow of 
thelaw. ‘But unto those that fear my name shall the sun of right- 
eousness arise with healing in his wings’ (Mal. iv. 2). And it is 
written also: ‘ After the days of the Messiah, and the eating of the 
wild ox and the leviathan, the whole world will be renewed, the 
Yetser Hara will be purified and become a holy angel, and hell itself 
will be sanctified and set on the borders of the Garden of Eden.’ 


JAMES Mew. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


DOMESTIC SERVICE: 


In the sixteenth century, those who took an interest in education 
were apologetic. If they were not drawn to the profession by neces- 
sity, they felt it incumbent on them to explain and defend their 
interest in a subject then considered so trivial. Nowadays, explana- 
tions and apologies would be considered superfluous on the part of 
those who state their views on education. But they would, perhaps, 
not be considered superfluous in an introduction to a treatise on 
Domestic Service. In any case, surprise, and possibly derision, 
would be excited if it were stated that domestic service is a problem 
as momentous as that of Capital and Labour, and as complicated as 
that of Individualism and Socialism. Social theorists and philanthro- 
pists are dealing energetically with the state of the working classes, 
and with the relations of one class to another. But they are silent 
on this—a most important and significant side of human life, where 
the individuals of the two great classes, commonly known as Capital and 
Labour, come into the closest and most direct personal relationship. 
With this problem women have dealt single-handed and alone. 
In all civilised ages they must have given thought, or at least time, 
to it. The management of the household was, and probably will 
continue to the end of time to be, their business. In the times of 
slavery and feudalism, though difficulties may have arisen, their task 
must have been easier than it is now. The principles by which to 
settle their difficulties were plain. But slavery and feudalism have 
passed away. Faint echoes of them are heard occasionally in the 
speech of some British matron roused on the subject of domestic 
grievances ; and perhaps there still hangs about the idea of domestic 
relations an odour of stale and ineffectual feudalism. However it 
may be, domestic relations have lagged behind in the course of pro- 
gress, and do not seem to have adjusted themselves to the modern 
spirit of human relations. The consequence is, that the domestic 
machinery is continually jarring. Most women who are mistresses 
of households must have felt at times that it is strangely hard to 


? It will be seen that the following remarks and suggestions apply most strongly 
to the ordinary middle-class household, where there are about two to five servants in 
the kitchen. Also, they are most applicable to female servants, the male servants, in 
obedience to the working of economic law, commanding not only much higher 
wages, but claiming also a position of comparative freedom and independence. 
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work ; many servants must have felt that it can be turned into a 
yoke of tyranny and injustice. But most women have been taught 
—and with many it is an instinct—that the household (and of the 
household the management of servantsis the principal part) must 
take up a great deal of time, and probably give a good deal of worry. 
There is by no means a plentiful supply of employment for women, 
and women who are poor, and not particularly well-educated, must 
earn their livelihood and work as servants. Thus urged by a sense 
of duty on the one side and necessity on the other, the domestic 
machinery goes round, but with many more, I think, of those 
‘various entanglements, weights, blows, clashings, motions, by which 
things severally go on,’ than occur in the workings of other human 
relations. Over this friction a silence reigns. Its causes have never 
been fundamentally inquired into: one side is silent through neces- 
sity, and the other through a certain callousness and reserve. 

Of course there are exceptions—cases where things work in 
harmony, because on both sides there are people of character who, 
in spite of great obstacles thrown in their way, have succeeded in 
understanding each other. These instances I cannot help regarding 
as exceptions. The obstacles are increasing, and slowly, but surely, 
domestic service as a profession is going downhill. 

I see a vista of irritable mistresses and irritated servants; there 
is the desperate cry for lady-helps, and the growth of flats, where the 
difficulties of housekeeping can be avoided. The voice of servants, 
as a class, is never heard. But there remains one great and significant 
fact : it is well known that in manufacturing districts, where there is 
ample employment for women, servants belonging to that part of the 
country are rarely to be found, showing that the women of those 
parts prefer the hard work and the long hours of factory-life to the 
comparative ease and comfort, but, at the same time, dependence, of 
domestic service. Does this not show emphatically that, as employ- 
ment for women increases, domestic service will be avoided more 
and more by women of capacity, of character, and independence—the 
very women who are wanted in the profession which offers, more 
than any other, positions of trust and responsibility? As at present 
constituted, it not only discourages people of the highest type of 
character from entering it, but its tendency is to have a deteriorating 
effect on many of those who do so, and this because it denies them 
many of the essentials of a healthy, independent, and natural life. 

The relation between employer and servant is infinitely compli- 
cated by the fact’ that it is by no means a purely business one. 
Wages are, indeed, settled roughly by the laws of supply and demand, 
though until there are trade-unions among servants none can tell how 
exactly. For a certain amount of money and board and lodging they 
undertake to do a certain amount of badly-defined work. But here 
the business relation ends, and the human relation, tremendous in 
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its scope and importance, begins. It is with this latter that I am 
concerned. The profession is, on the whole, well paid, compared to the 
other branches of female industry ; and I think that most servants 
would allow that wages are of small importance, in comparison with 
the other factors of their position. For their life, so to speak—for 
comfort, happiness, freedom, and development—they are dependent 
on the character of their master and mistress, especially on that of 
the mistress, who gives the tone tothe house, and by her choice and 
treatment of servants ultimately decides the tone of the kitchen, and 
its possibilities of being a place in which it is tolerable tolive. It is, 
practically speaking, a servant’s life which is governed in this vague 
and uncertain way. 

It cannot be argued for one minute that the dependence of ser- 
vant and employer is mutual. The master and mistress depend on 
having good servants for a certain amount of their material well-being, 
and some mistresses who are sensitive to personal relations are 
uncomfortable when these personal relations go wrong. But it is 
mainly for material comfort that the mistress depends on the ser- 
vant. There, beyond a vague feeling of responsibility, which 
generally takes the form of filling up what leisure the servant may 
have with work designed to keep her out of mischief, her necessary 
connection with her servant ends. She has her independent life— 
her husband, her children, her interests, her social duties, her friends 
and acquaintances. 

The servant is cut off from both her family and her class. She 
sees, perhaps, her family for a fortnight in the year, possibly not for 
so long. The severing of family ties is, indeed, a penalty which 
domestic service shares in common with many other of the profes- 
sions of the poor. Yet it none the less remains a stern and cruel 
fact. In addition to this, a servant’s intercourse with the outside 
world must be fitted into two or three hours on the Sunday ; and, 
perhaps, if she is in an easy situation, she may have an hour or two. 
during the week. But, on the whole, a servant’s society is that of 
the three or four other servants in the kitchen, with whom she is 
very lucky if she can form a friendship of circumstances. I think I 
may say, without exaggeration, that this is the only form of society 
which mistresses encourage. Whatever advantages it may be sup- 
posed are opened to her by being continually in contact with the 
wealthier and leisured classes, it cannot be denied that it is 
thoroughly unhealthy to separate a human being from her people. 
I mean, by ‘her people,’ not only ker family, but the class in which 
she was born, and whose interests and hopes and struggles she in- 
herits understanding of, and sympathy with. For servants are not 
a class in themselves, though the tendency of domestic service is to: 
make them so. They are part of the great working class, which has 
its distinctive social life, different from that of the leisured classes, 
but not necessarily inferior. 
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Some there are, who have turned their back on their own class— 
i.¢., on the wealthy and leisured and cultivated—who say that only 
in the class that works day by day for its livelihood, that faces daily 
the struggle for life, is solid character, simplicity, honesty, strength, 
resolution, and real heroism to be found. In literature, the labouring 
class has many champions, Carlyle not amongst the least. Still, 
putting aside what genius, enthusiasts, poets, and, above all, revolu- 
tionists have said, common sense must recognise that, if the struggle 
for life is not so severe as to sap all energy and hope, it brings out 
and intensifies those qualities of resolution, strength, and independence 
which we look upon as the basis of character. For on the weaknesses 
and vices of the poorer classes retribution is swift: ruin and misery 
follow quickly on helplessness, incompetency, laziness, and dishonesty. 
We have, with some inconsistency, put the fate of our country into 
the hands of the labouring class ; but when we come to deal with them 
personally, we are slow to recognise in them an equality, much less 
a superiority, in those solid virtues which are called out by the honest, 
and therefore successful, struggle with the sternest realities of life, 
and which are apt to languish in easy circumstances. I do not wish 
to contrast the working and the leisured classes, or to try and answer 
that question, as old as our civilisation, and yet every day pathetically 
fresh, why one human being should work all day, and barely get enough 
to eat,and another should sit at ease, and yet have more than is good for 
him in every respect. I only wish to emphasise strongly, that those 
whose circumstances are so entirely different from ours must, their 
common human nature being taken into account, possess, not only a 
distinctive individuality, but naturally, also, a distinctive social life, 
and that this distinctive social life is healthy, vigorous, independent, 
and not wanting in high standards and in stirring interests and hopes. 
Also, that the intercourse in this life is close and intimate, and perhaps 
more necessary and stimulating, in proportion as it is founded more 
on mutual wants and mutual sympathies, and less (as with the richer 
classes) on the idea of enjoyment. 

From this life in which they were brought up, to which their 
fathers, mothers, brothers, and probable husbands belong, servants 
are cut off, owing, to a certain extent, to the necessities of their 
position, but far more to custom and habit, which, it seems to me, are 
grounded on prejudice—on a certain unfounded distrust of the class 
to which they belong. 

No amount of kindness, or even of genial companionship, on the 
part of master and mistress, can compensate to them for being cut off 
from this independent social life. And what is offered to them 
instead? They are connected with the wealthier classes principally 
as ministering to their material well-being. They have a clear and 
complete view of their luxury. With their attention to their own 
comfort, with the ugly, squalid corners of their lives, with their bad 
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tempers, with their efforts to keep up the appearance that convention 
demands, they are intimate. No people contemplate so frequently 
and so strikingly the unequal distribution of wealth: they fold up 
dresses whose price contains double the amount of their year’s wages ; 
they pour out at dinner wine whose cost would have kept a poor 
family for weeks. And of the amusements and occupations, of the 
higher interests and of the higher life of the leisured classes, of which 
comfort and ease and luxury is only supposed to be the basis, they 
have no share, and, probably, very little understanding. Cut off from 
their own general life, they remain spectators from the outside of that 
of others ; and it cannot be said that its appearance is always elevating, 
or even intelligible, except from the standard of self-indulgence. 
What they gain by constant association with the wealthier classes 
are, principally, external qualities—politeness, a certain amount of out- 
ward refinement, a high standard of cleanliness for themselves and of 
comfort for others ; sometimes they find a patron, but rarely a friend. 

The limits of the tolerableness, or the intolerableness, of such a 
life, vary as human nature varies. Mistresses are of all sorts—the 
fussy, the fidgety, the callous, the indifferent, the kind and protecting, 
the competent, the incompetent, the just, the unjust, and, lastly, the 
bullying. It cannot be denied that many opportunities in dealing 
with servants are open to those who are born with this instinct in 
theirnature. Happily, one knows that these opportunities are limited 
by the endurance of the servant: the young and sanguine soon 
rebelling and leaving; the older, more experienced, and less sanguine, 
bearing much, knowing that change in the comparative dark is not 
always for the better. In Ecclesiasticus it is written: ‘Be not as a 
lion in thy house, nor frantic among thy servants.’ I have always 
wished that a way could have been found to put this among the 
Ten Commandments. 

But though the Ten Commandments are silent on the subject, 
there must be some maxims of public opinion, some generalisations 
from the common experience of mankind, or, rather, of womankind, to 
which to appeal. There ought to be some guide to an inexperienced 
mistress as to how she is to treat the servant, and some guide to the 
servant as to how she is to be treated. There is, indeed, a strong 
public opinion with regard to servants which, unfortunately, seems to 
have been generalised from unfortunate facts. ‘You inquire into 
the stuffing of your couch when anything galls you there, whereas 
eider-down and perfect French springs excite no attention.’ When 
things go smoothly (to the enormous credit of the servants in most 
cases), it is, perhaps, natural that the domestic arrangements should 
excite no attention. But when things go wrong, and the comfort of 
the house suffers, then occurs vast disturbance, and the incompetency, 
the untrustworthiness, the obstinacy, the laziness of servants is 
insisted on. It is, as a rule, only when servants take advantage of 
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their situation and responsibilities that attention is aroused ; it is 
then that vague generalisations are made, and vague principles 
formed for future guidance. Thus there comes to be a very low idea 
of the capacity of servants for performing their duties, though there is 
a very high ideal of the duties themselves. Tradition teaches that 
mistresses must continually guard against being taken advantage of — 
no little carelessness, no little omission, must be passed over; the 
ideal mistress must superintend and watch, and her attitude of mind, 
if it cannot be said to be exactly suspicious, must be apprehensive. 
The leisure of servants is called idleness, and jealously watched, and 
it is feared that, if the mistress does not fill it up, Satan must. This 
atmosphere of apprehension, even if we do not allow it to be called 
one of mistrust, is certainly not genial or encouraging to live in. In 
theory it surrounds the whole class, though in practice it may be 
frequently tempered by the personal discrimination of a master or 
mistress. If it is necessary, then it is obvious that the worst of the 
working class choose the profession. If it is not so, it is irksome, 
cruel, and harmful. 

It is, indeed, true that it is easy for a servant to take advantage 
of her position: there are infinite opportunities of doing work 
badly—of neglecting it, of scamping it—and for carelessness and 
deceit ; many opportunities of concealing for a long time, from the 
strictest of mistresses, bad work and bad conduct. It is for this very 
reason that a servant’s post is one of trust and responsibility. The 
position of cook—the task of being economical with the resources of 
others—is a position of great responsibility. To care for the fur- 
niture, the linen, the china, the plate, as if it were your own, 
demands a great amount of character. To be steady ; to be satisfied 
with the smallest enjoyment possible; to be always polite ; to control 
your temper under all circumstances; to get on well with your 
fellow-servants, with whom you are in the closest contact, and whom 
you may dislike, or, indeed, detest, demands a high sense of duty, 
strength, and resolution. But shall we encourage people of character 
and self-respect to enter a profession where so much is demanded of 
them when they know (for no pains are taken to conceal it) that 
they have to assert themselves against a spirit which, a priori, does 
not consider them worthy of much respect or capable of much 
independence? Many who do so may have their characters wrecked 
in the struggle; others may emerge, still with a high sense of duty, 
but embittered and permanently irritated. 

And here I must make a digression. In speaking of servants, so 
far I have meant the average trained servant and the mature human 
being. The quite young girl, whose character is still unformed, and 
who has been trained to no domestic work, must, of course, go 
through the mill, and learn her work and the duties incumbent 
on her profession. And here comes in the office and the talents 
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which are in themselves ‘ magnificently useful,’ but exceptional, and 
which are wrongly supposed to belong to every mistress of a house. 
The training of girls, especially of young servants, requires capacity 
and genius, and it is only given to a few to possess these qualities. 
Those who do and who happen to be at the head of a household, 
may be said to have found their vocation. As a rule, I should think, 
unless the mistress possesses this exceptional genius, the training of 
young and inexperienced servants is best done by an older and 
trained servant (who should, of course, be paid for the additional 
responsibility and the trouble of teaching). Experienced servants will 
understand, better than an ordinary mistress, how to teach the work 
that has to be learned; and they will, perhaps, administer better 
the discipline that has to be submitted to. Those who have never 
gone through it themselves will either be too lenient or too harsh ; 
whereas the older servant may, from having more fellow-feeling, 
teach better, and more quickly and intelligibly, the hard lesson, that 
life to them—the children of the labouring class—will have few out- 
looks, few pleasures, and small leisure, but is mainly made up of 
hard work, responsibilities, and duties. 

This is by no means a callous age, indifferent to the hardships 
and sufferings of the poor: philanthropy flourishes exceedingly, and 
to the rather wicked and to the very poor we are entirely kind. But 
philanthropy rather spoils manners to the individual: it is apt to 
make people think that, in their relations with others, they must 
constantly be on the watch to do good or improve. This is not, by 
any means, the spirit to introduce into domestic relations. We need, 
rather, that behaviour which is the basis of all true ties between 
human beings, and which lies at the bottom of all courtesy. I mean, 
a certain respect and belief, which every human being has the right 
to claim of another, whatever his station may be, till he has 
definitely proved that he is unworthy of it. Especially is this tone 
necessary in domestic service, where the business relation and the 
human relation are so inextricably mixed up with each other, and 
both so close and personal, and where it seems to me so important 
to make the employed feel that her subordination in work to her 
mistress does not extend to her character and her life. If the 
wealthier classes feel they owe more to their less fortunate brethren, 
let them cultivate a certain tolerance and forbearance, and faith in 
human nature. Faith is thought to be an excellent thing till it 
comes to be applied to human character. It is then that it is 
thought to be dangerous. But whatever the danger be—and, as 
a rule, it is most blindly and gratuitously exaggerated—it seems to 
me that it is better to be taken advantage of a thousand times than 
to suspect once unjustly. 

There are, also, some definite changes to be made in order to put 
the profession on a higher and more attractive level. They involve 
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a practical extension of the theory of belicf and trust in servants. 
First, every servant should have, at least, every day, two hours’ definite 
leisure, during which she is her own mistress, and not bound to 
answer the calls of the bell. This might call for a little more ex- 
pense, but I should think, on the whole, would only involve a little 
trouble in arrangement. This leisure they must employ exactly as 
they wish ; and an endeavour must be made to break down the pre- 
judice that even the best mistresses and the best servants have, 
and which is so injurious, as tending to make them a class to 
themselves—viz., that it is not desirable that servants should form 
friendships outside their own class. The maxim of a superior 
servant, encouraged by mistresses, is that ‘she should keep herself to 
herself.’ If this meant only a proper reserve, there would be little 
objection to it; but it means, unfortunately, that she should eschew 
friendship and acquaintances. ‘It is a mere and miserable solitude 
to want true friends,’ says Bacon in his essay on Friendship, ‘ without 
which the world is but a wilderness.’ And to me it seems that the only 
way to keep a servant’s life healthy and wholesome and stirring, and, 
indeed, the life of any one cut off from their family, and family inte- 
rests and family affections, is to give them every chance of making 
friends and acquaintances. To feel yourself part of a larger life, to be 
occasionally taken out of yourself by interests other than those that 
concern your immediate surroundings, to have a call on your sym- 
pathies, to hear of the happiness and calamities of your friends and 
your neighbours, is necessary to any healthy-minded individual, 
especially to those who do not feed their sympathies and emotions 
through books. To live in very close contact with three or four 
people who have, none of them, much change, or chance of impersonal 
interests, whose faces may be ‘a gallery of pictures, and their talk 
but a tinkling cymbal,’ because there is no love, is to generate dis- 
content, bad temper, and that disposition to quarrel and take offence 
which is characteristic, not only of servants, but of every one who 
lives a starved and limited life. But here the distrust which I have 
mentioned as making part of the atmosphere in which servants live 
comes out very strikingly. We are, perhaps, the most backward of 
all nations to recognise how necessary is that freedom of spirit which 
happiness and a little enjoyment and change give, to preserve the 
mind healthy and wholesome. Here, perhaps, the philanthropists 
have done harm. Kind and sympathetic and energetic people are 
urged on by love of their kind, and the desire to make the world a 
better place for the less fortunate, to give what help they can. But 
they are brought into communication, not with the real working class, 
from which servants should be drawn, but with those who have fallen 
out of the ranks, «ither through misfortune, or helplessness, or 
immorality. Philanthropic work brings people into contact with the 
fringe that surrounds every class: but we should no more judge the 
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working class by the fringe that surrounds it, than the wealthier and 
leisured class should be judged by the fringe that-surrounds it. If 
this fringe seem larger in proportion, it is because in the poorer class 
nothing can be concealed. In the wealthier classes a decent reserve 
(except from servants) can be thrown over immorality and drunken- 
ness and deviations from honesty; a foolish mistake is not followed 
instantly by ruin. It is cases where human nature has sinned and 
fallen which are mostly before the eyes of those engaged in good 
works, who thus come to have the same desponding view of the 
poorer and hard-working class that a lawyer in the Divorce Court 
will probably have of marriage in general. 

The temptations of the poorer class seem many and strong; but, 
in proportion as their work and success depends on their resistance 
to them, so they are strong. Public opinion and the traditions of re- 
spectability are, perhaps, stronger in their class than in ours; and 
what is more frequently observable among the best of the working 
class, than that they have a sense of reputation carried to th e degree of 
hardness ? Of course, I do not mean that there ought to be no check 
or guard against the dangers of intercourse, especially when beauty 
and high spirits and impulsiveness seem to aggravate these dangers. 
For this reason, if for no other, it is necessary that a servant be kept 
as much as possible in connection with her family. No mistress, if 
she feels the moral responsibility of having servants under her roof, 
would hesitate to throw, if it were possible, some of the responsi- 
bility on the shoulders naturally fitted to bear it—that of the parents 
and family. This is only one reason among the many for encouraging 
communication with relations. <A great majority of servants of the 
highest character forfeit a life of independent employment which, 
perhaps, would be less lucrative, in order to support parents and 
relations. The feeling that leads them to do this, and to give up 
very often the chance of saving for their own old age, must make 
separation for long a hardship. 

There is one peculiar relic of feudalism—one might almost say 
barbarism—in the custom of engaging servants, which needs reform. 
It is strange, to say the least of it, that the mistress should be 
entitled to have a written and formal character of the servant, 
and that the servant, to whom the situation is everything that 
is most important in life, should have no formal opportunity 
given her of judging of the situation, of hearing of the character of 
the household. This, which common justice demands, could be 
easily remedied without any extra machinery by the following plan: 
Every mistress should choose a referee, or two referees, among her 
servants past or present, who have been with her not less than two 
years ; she should give the names and addresses of these two referees 
to the servant whom she is inclined to engage, before she writes for 
her character from her last mistress, I cannot imagine any reason- 
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able objection to this plan. If carried largely into practice, it could 
become the test of any theory about domestic service. Mistresses 
could then gather statistics and make generalisations as to the 
situations which were most highly recommended and most sought 
after by the best and most competent of servants. It might 
also put spirit into the custom of character-giving, which is said by 
some to be so formal. Personally, I have never found it so. It puts 
a vast amount of irresponsible power into the hands of one fallible 
human being; and though I think it may rarely be abused, it 
adds tremendously to the unnecessary and injurious dependence of 
servants. 

In what I have said, my aim has been to show the great 
importance of putting Domestic services on a higher level, in 
order to secure and preserve that high average of character and 
ability which is absolutely necessary for the sort of work and 
behaviour required of them. The profession can never be made 
superior to any other independent one that offers itself to women. 
There is a certain dependence in it which, even under the best of 
circumstances, can never be done away with. The case of the 
governess profession is an analogous one. Since the birth of high 
schools, though the work is infinitely harder, and the pay less, 
governesses to private families are comparatively hard to find; the 
independent life of the high schools absorbs them. This fact, and 
the general progress of civilisation, has brought about a considerable 
change in the position of the private governess. The post is 
extremely well paid, and care is taken to make it attractive. Things 
have improved since the time when the Brontés? lived and suffered 
as private governesses ; and though independence and freedom is 
vitally necessary to genius, yet it is equally necessary to the average 
mind. Why cannot we make the same change with regard to 
servants before we are driven to it by the rapidly increasing growth 
of independent employment for women, or before we reach that 
stage through which America is passing at present, where, we are 
told by American ladies, servants have it all their own way 
What mistress would not rejoice in a high average among servants 
of good temper, ability, and character, to whom she need only teach 
the ‘little ways’ of her household, and not the fundamental duties 
and responsibilities of work and life: so many women’s lives are 
usurped by duties they are incompetent to perform, by attempting 
to teach work of which they know nothing, and inculcating virtues 
which they cannot practise. 

2 «She (Charlotte Bronté) said that none but those who had been in the position 
of a governess could ever realise the dark side of ‘respectable’ human nature: under 
no great temptation to crime, but daily giving way to selfishness and ill-temper, till 
its conduct towards those dependent on it sometimes amounts to a tyranny of which 


one would rather be the victim than the inflicter’ (Life of Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. 
Gaskell). 
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There is also another consideration which forces itself strongly 
on some. In Stevenson’s Inland Voyage, the ‘Cigarette’ and the 
* Arethusa’ feel that their superior, though tough, beefsteak is not 
improved, but rather spoilt, by the plate of bread-berry which the 
working man eats sitting side by side with them at the inn-table. 
* You may have a head knowledge that people live more poorly than 
yourself, but it is not agreeable—I was going to say it was against 
the etiquette of the universe—to sit at the same table and pick your 
own superior diet from among their crusts.’ In the same way, one 
has a head knowledge that thousands of lives, by no fault of their 
own, are limited, and dulled, and spiritually starved compared to ours. 
This we bear with equanimity: indeed, if we did not, it would be 
like hearing the grass grow, and we should perish under the burden 
of our sensibilities. But this fact stares one in the face, and meets 
one at every turn, in one’s relations with the servants with whom 
one lives side by side. Custom may dull any sensibility : and it very 
properly dulls a good many, else life would not be possible; but it 
seems to me that with some it had better not interfere. 


ELLEN W. DARWIN. 





PRIMITIVE NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE notions of plants and animals which were entertained in the 
most primitive stages of human culture may be gathered from two 
sources—the one indirect, general, and inferential, the other direct, 
special, and historical. The general character of primitive ideas of 
natural history before the dawn of the historical period may be in- 
ferred with tolerable certainty from the notions which are entertained 
by savages at the present time. In the most ancient books of 
the Bible—possibly the oldest, certainly the most interesting, records 
of early thought—these primitive ideas are exhibited in a literary 
and historical form. The two sources taken together present the 
primitive philosophy of natural history, and it is from this standpoint 
that I propose to examine the notions of plants and animals now 
held by savages, as well as those which are exhibited in the most 
ancient books of the Bible. 

At the outset, let me ask theologians to accept one word of 
advice from a naturalist, and to steer clear of futile attempts at 
reconciliation. If their ministry is to be of any service to enlightened 
men and women, it must stand on a much broader basis of reason- 
ing than any that can be furnished by such childish quibbling. 
They cannot both have their theological cake and eat it. If they seek 
to claim the support of science for the inspiration of Genesis, they 
must submit the account to all the rigour of the scientific methods ; 
and this the account will not stand. Therefore in this matter let them 
not appeal to science, for, if they do, they will find it to their cost 
that to science they must go. 

The notions entertained of plants and animals by existing savages 
are pretty uniform in different parts of the world. Whether it 
be owing to a speculative interpretation of their dreams, to an obser- 
vation of their shadows, or to the worship of their deceased ancestors 
—who are felt to be.in some sense alive because their names are still 
in use,—it is certain that savages, asa general rule, entertain a belief 
in the continued existence of their dead. Such existence is supposed 
to be thus continued in a world of shadows, ghosts, or spirits—a world, 
however, which is not far removed from that in which the dead had 
previously lived. Indeed, so far as we are able to interpret the not 
very clear notions which savages entertain upon the locality and con- 
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ditions of spirit-life, the locality seems still to be mundane, and the 
conditions to resemble those of corporeal existence as closely as is 
compatible with the absence of a human body; for the soul or spirit 
of the deceased man is still supposed to hover around the scenes of 
his earthly life, and it is usually supposed to be even so far material 
in its nature as to leave footprints upon sand, to require food and 
drink, and so forth. 

From the idea that human beings are animated by spirits, which 
during the life of the body fill every part of the body, and therefore 
in their subsequent or incorporeal existence continue to present in 
every detail the form of the body—from this idea there arises another, 
namely, that not only all animals and plants, but likewise all in- 
animate chjects, present a spiritual or shadow-like substratum. The 
resemblance of this idea to that of the schoolmen is obviously very 
striking. For the schoolmen distinguished between ‘form’ and 
‘substance.’ The form was the outward physical body of an object, 
which admits of being cognised by our senses. The substance was 
that which stood under the form, and, although not cognisable by 
the senses, constituted the true reality of the object. This idea, 
therefore, was—and in the Roman Catholic Church still continues to 
be—a reproduction, if not a direct survival, of the savage idea. And 
it is from this idea that the doctrine of sacrifice takes its origin—a 
doctrine which afterwards goes to constitute the backbone of all the 
religions of the world. The slaves who are killed after the decease 
of their master, are killed in order that their spirits may continue to 
minister to him in the land of spirits; and the food and drink which 
are provided for his use are supposed to be, as it were, provided 
spiritually. It is seen that the food and drink do not diminish, but 
what of that? The spirit eats and drinks the swhstance, if he does 
not touch the form; and this is all that the spirit is supposed to care 
about. Similarly, also, the weapons which are given to him remain, 
to every appearance, untouched; but the eye of savage faith can 
see how the spirit of the dead man is able to use the substance of his 
weapons in conducting his spiritual warfare or his spiritual hunt. 
And, if he happens to have been a chief or a hero in the flesh, sacri- 
fices of animals, or often of human victims, follow upon the sacrifices 
of food and weapons, so that his power over men may be propitiated. 

Thus we find that to savage thought the world is more full of 
human souls than it is of human bodies, and that even inanimate 
objects are endowed with a kind of spiritual existence, which is 
an imperceptible copy of their physical existence. Moreover, the 
fertile and unrestrained imagination of savages peoples its ghost- 
land with numberless spiritual existences of yet other kinds—witches, 
devils, beast-like shades, and so forth; the whole universe thus 
becoming a pandemonium. 

One of the results, and probably the earliest result, of such a 
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system of belief is fetishism. Material objects are supposed to be 
the abodes of spiritual beings, or fetishes ; all natural forces, such as 
winds and currents, are supposed to be the expressions of fetish 
activity. According to Professor Waitz, the following may be taken 
as the first principles of this philosophy. ‘A spirit dwells, or can 
dwell, in every sensible object, and often a very great and mighty one 
in an insignificant thing. This spirit he does not consider as bound 
fast and unchangeably to the corporeal thing it dwells in, but it has 
there only its usual or principal abode.’ The fetish can see and hear 
all that the savage does in its presence; it is also able to act either 
for or against his interests. The savage, therefore, does all he can 
to propitiate his fetish; and if he thinks that the fetish of any small 
object is well-disposed towards him, he will wear the object about 
his person as a charm. Or he may store such objects in a museum, 
which then becomes the temple of his worship. Romer tells us of 
an old negro whom he once saw performing his devotions in his 
private fetish-museum, surrounded by about twenty thousand 
fetishes ; and was told by the old man ‘that he did not know the 
hundredth part of the services they had performed for him.’ 

Now, seeing that even inanimate objects are thus habitually 
furnished by savage imagination with living and intelligent spirits, 
we cannot wonder that the most favourite objects of fetichistic 
worship among primitive men are those which are most plainly seen 
to present the phenomena of life. Hence, the philosophy of natural 
history iv its earliest beginning is a philosophy of what may be 
termed zoolatry, or the worship of life as manifested by plants and 
animals. Thus, to quote Mr. Tylor, ‘ first and foremost, uncultured 
man seems capable of simply worshipping a beast as beast, looking 
on it as possessed of power, courage, cunning beyond his own, and 
animated like a man by a soul which continues to exist after bodily 
death, powerful as ever for good or harm.’ In somewhat higher 
stages of culture, ‘this idea may blend with the thought of the 
creature as being an incarnate deity, seeing, hearing, and acting even 
at a distance.” On this account all harmful animals, such as whales 
which overturn canoes, sharks, serpents, wolves, &c., are specially 
constituted objects of worship. And, as showing the abject contra- 
diction of savage thought, it is curious to note the practice of some 
races, who, when they have killed an animal for food, ask the pardon 
of its spirit before they proceed to eat its body. 

At a still higher level of culture, when the philosophy of the 
subject has become somewhat more elaborated, particular species of 
animals are set apart as objects of special worship, because it is 
supposed that the members of this species constitute, as it were, the 
shrines or incarnations of particular or titulary deities. As a rule, 
these animals are never slain; and in some cases, as in those of bulls 
and monkeys in many parts of India, are pampered and petted in the 
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most extravagant fashion. Thus we may say that the earliest attempt 
at zoological classification by any philosophical theory is the attempt 
which is made by the grossest superstition. 

According to Mr. M‘Lennan, Sir John Lubbock, and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, the practice of zoolatry may have arisen in a different way 
from that which I have just briefly sketched. It is the habit among 
savage peoples very frequently to name their chiefs after particular 
animals. When the chief dies, his name survives; and, therefore, 
in process of time the personality of the man becomes confused with 
that of the beast, which is thereafter worshipped as the incarnate 
spirit of the man. For my own part, I think that if this process 
ever does take place (and I doubt not that it may), it is probably of 
subordinate importance to the more direct development of fetishism 
above indicated. But I have no space to go further into this 
question, which, after all, is one that does not affect the fact of 
zoolatry, but only the method of its development. 

Pre-eminent among all the beasts of the field as an object of 
worship is the one which is regarded as the most subtle. In ancient 
times the serpent was habitually worshipped in Egypt, India, Pheeni- 
cia, Babylonia, Greece, and Italy. It still continues to be worshipped 
in Persia, Cashmere, Cambodia, Thibet, China, India, Ceylon, 
Egypt, South Africa, Coast of Guinea, Madagascar, and the Friendly 
Islands. In the New World serpent worship appears among the 
Aztecs, Peruvians, Natchez, Caribs, Monitarris, Mandans, Pueblo 
Indians, &c. In higher stages of culture the serpent becomes 
an emblem of eternity, of evil, of wisdom, and of sundry other such 
abstract ideas. 

No less widely distributed than the worship of serpents is the 
worship of trees. Indeed if I were to make a list of all the peoples 
among whom this form of worship prevails, the mere enumeration 
would be tedious. Let it, therefore, be enough to say in general 
terms, with Sir John Lubbock, that ‘ this form of religion can be 
shown to be general to most of the great races of men at a certain 
stage of mental development ;’ and Mr. Ferguson regards tree- 
worship in association with serpent-worship as the primitive faith of 
mankind. In its earliest or least-developed form this faith consists 
in attributing to trees the same kind of souls or spirits as are 
supposed to animate human beings and other animals ; at this stage, 
therefore, trees are supposed to feel, to know, and to understand 
what is said tothem. Later on, however, the faith becomes less and 
less realistic ; and as spirits gradually become converted into deities, 
independent of material dwelling-places, the trees become more and 
more symbolical of divinity rather than themselves divine. Hence, 
the sacred groves of classical times were sacred as places rather than 
as objects of worship; and it is no doubt a similar survival of this 
feeling that led the monotheistic writer of the Book of Genesis to 
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speak of the Lord God walking among the trees of Eden in the cool of 
the day. Indeed, throughout the whole description of Paradise we 
may see the remnants of tree- and serpent-worship; the knowledge 
of good and evil, and the principle of everlasting life, are both 
associated with trees, while the principle of evil is associated with the 
serpent—which again appears as an emblem in the wanderings of 
the Israelites. And the very last remnants of such feeling continue 
to linger around trees and snakes, even after all vestiges of religious 
belief have departed from them. Thus, for instance, not to go further 
afield than Scotland, there is in the Isle of Skye an oak wood at Loch 
Siant the trees of which, up to quite a recent period, were regarded 
with so superstitious an awe that no one would venture to pull from 
them the smallest twig. 

Owing, no doubt, to such survivals in feeling of religious associa- 
tions previously connected with trees, in all stages of pre-scien- 
tific culture we meet with innumerable superstitions relating to 
plants. The plants are no longer worshipped, but they continue to 
be endowed with sundry magical properties, chiefly in the way of 
charms. Theophrastus, for example, who may be termed the earliest 
botanist whose writings have been preserved, tells us that in his day 
it was considered the proper thing to gather certain herbs with the 
body turned away from the wind and anointed with oil. The mandra- 
gora was only to be cut with a sword, which was to be drawn three times 
round the plant, with the body facing west, and after having danced 
around the plant, using obscene language. Similarly, those who sow 
cummin should only do so while uttering blasphemies. On the other 
hand, while gathering the black hellebore, it was necessary, after hav- 
ing drawn a line around it, to stand towards the east and pray, being 
careful all the while to avoid the sight of an eagle, for in that case 
the gatherer of the plant would die within a year. 

With advancing culture superstitions connected with plants 
become, of course, somewhat less absurd than these; but anyone 
who reads the literature of alchemy may find how hard such super- 
stitions die. And, even in our own day, there are many country 
places where wise women are believed so far to have inherited the 
mantle of the old witches, that their dealings with herbs for medicinal 
purposes are invested with a dash of magic; so that their services 
are more sought after than those of duly qualified practitioners. 

There only remains one other feature in the primitive philosophy 
of natural history deserving to be noticed onaccount of its generality. 
This is the doctrine of transmigration of souls. All living things 
having been endowed with an immortal principle, upon the death of 
one temporary residence, this immortal principle is supposed to enter 
another. This doctrine survives in its most realistic form even in 
such comparatively high stages of culture as those of the ancient 
Egyptians and existing inhabitants of India, As a rule, the belief 
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embodies an ethical principle to the effect that the subsequent life- 
history of any particular soul is determined by its moral conduct 
while in any particular body; so that the change of body may be 
either for the better or the worse. For example, the Buddhists 
believe that in the next stage of his bodily existence a man who is 
_ unduly proud may expect to find himself a worm ; or, if he be out and 
out a bad man, may not find any bodily home at all, but be doomed 
for ages to wander as a disembodied demon. On the other hand, 
if a man behaves himself well in this life, he may look for promo- 
tion in the next. ‘The theory of “ karnia” or “action,” which 
controls the destiny of all sentient beings, not by judicial reward and 
punishment, but by the inflexible result of cause and effect, appears 
entitled to be regarded as one of the most remarkable developments 
of early speculation in the field of ethical thought.’ One of the 
practical results of this doctrine of the transmigration of souls is to 
endow the lives of the lower animals with a value equivalent to 
those of human beings ; and hence the dread of destroying the lower 
animals which is entertained by all the races of mankind who hold 
the doctrine. 

I have now said enough to show that the philosophy of natural 
history in its most primitive form is universally the philosophy of 
animism—or the philosophy which ascribes to all living things the 
attributes of the human soul. This having been clearly noted, the 
next thing we have to observe is, that with advancing culture such 
philosophy departs from its primitive realism. The souls of living 
things cease to be quite so manlike; they become more and more 
detached from organisms; they become less and less the representa- 
tives of concrete bodies, while more and more representative of 
abstract principles. Although they still continue to be regarded as 
personal, they cease to be fixed to any definite corporeal abodes; 
they are now something more than spirits incarnate; they begin to 
assume the nature of gods. The influence of this change of religious 
conception upon the philosophy of natural history is a marked influ- 
ence. The sundry forces and processes of nature having been sever- 
ally relegated to the dominion of personal deities, plants and animals, 
although still invested with innumerable superstitious ideas sur- 
viving from more primitive stages of thought, now take a place in 
the general system of things, subordinate to the overruling gods. 
Animism thus becomes transformed into theology; and the natural 
history of observation gives place to the natural history of myth. 

Adequately to treat of mythical natural history would require 
much more space than can here be allowed; I will, therefore, merely 
state some of the general principles which are connected with it. 

At first sight we may well deem it somewhat remarkable that 
man should not have been satisfied, so to speak, with the enormous 
profusion of vegetable and animal forms upon this earth ; but should 
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have proceeded to people the universe with a new creation of his own 
fancying. And still more remarkable may it appear that, having 
done this, he should forthwith have proceeded to believe in the 
actual existence of these imaginary creatures. But here we must 
remember that mythology was the product of a gradual growth, 
springing from a desire to explain the causation of natural phenomena. 
The sun was observed to move across the sky; something must 
therefore draw or push it ; horses were presumed to be the causes of 
the traction; and, as they might reasonably be supposed to differ 
somewhat from horses upon earth, they were imagined to be horses 
of fire. It is not indeed always, or even generally, that we can find 
in myths so direct a bond of union as this between the phenomenon 
to be explained and the ideas of causality presented by the explana- 
tion; and the impossibility of finding such a bond of union in the 
majority of cases has led to the most extravagant and improbable 
systems of myth-analysis at the hands of modern scholars. To me 
it appears that the safest view for us to adopt is, that the process of 
myth-formation, although probably always starting from an instine- 
tive desire to explain the causal reasons of observed phenomena, has 
been a multifarious process, wherein real history of ancestors, alle- 
gory, metaphor, and even the most gratuitous imagination, may occur 
in various measures of indiscriminate quantity. Under these circum- 
stances, and so far as our present subject is concerned, I think it is 
best to accept the facts of mythology as we find them, without 
attempting to explain the precise psychological processes which have 
been concerned in their production. 

If, then, we take a general survey of mythological organisms, the 
first thing that strikes us with reference to them is the fact that 
they are all compounds of organisms already known to exist. Profuse 
as the imagination of uncultured man has shown itself to be in the way 
of creating novel forms of animal life, it never seems to have been able 
to invent such a form which was in all its parts novel. On the contrary, 
the animal morphology of myth for the most part consists in joining 
together in one organism the parts which are distinctive of different 
organisms—the body of a man to that of a horse, the body of a 
woman to that of a fish, the legs of a goat to that of a boy, the 
wings of a bird to the shoulders of a bull, and so on. Very often, 
indeed, the organs thus separated from their legitimate owners 
underwent sundry modifications in detail before they were re-mounted 
in their new positions; and when such modifications were consider- 
able, and still more when a number of different organisms were laid 
under tribute to the manufacture of a new one, the resulting monster 
might well claim to exhibit a highly creditable degree of inventive 
faculty on the part of his creators. Nevertheless, as I have said, this 
inventive faculty never rose above the comparatively childish level of 
first pulling animals to pieces, and then reconstructing them piecemeal, 
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although in some few cases the imaginative faculty went so far as to 
incorporate with the parts of living animals structures of human 
contrivance, as in the wheeled creatures described by the prophet 
Ezekiel. 

Concurrently with, or following closely upon, the formation of 
myth, we everywhere find the formation of fable; and in the latter 
process, as in the former, animals play a highly conspicuous 
part. At any of the higher levels of culture fabulous animals are 
well known to be but imaginary animals; so that even our children 
nabitually draw a distinction between the real animals of nature and 
what they call the ‘ pretend animals’ of fable. Nevertheless, it is 
only because children are told to draw this distinction that they ever 
so much as think of drawing it. To the native or unassisted intelli- 
gence of a child, any one kind of animal is quite as probable as any 
other kind—and this not only with reference to form and size, but also 
with reference to habits and endowments. A dragon breathing fire 
and smoke seems no more intrinsically improbable than a serpent 
with poison in its mouth; nor is it more unlikely that a mouse 
should turn into a horse than that a tadpole should turn into a frog. 
Now the mind of semi-cultured man is in just the same case. Of 
late years a great deal of investigation has been expended upon the 
origin of our nursery stories, and the result has been to show that 
these stories are spread over all quarters of the globe—sometimes 
just as they are told to our own children, but more usually with a 
certain amount of variation, which is enough to render it doubt- 
ful whether they all migrated from a single source or were inde- 
pendent inventions in different localities. But in all cases the pro- 
bability appears to be that when first promulgated they were accepted, 
not as romances, but as true histories; and that they continued to 
be so accepted until advancing civilisation slowly undermined their 
credibility. Gradually, therefore, they followed the fate of myths— 
passing from the region of history to that of poetry, and thus follow- 
ing a general law of mental evolution, namely, that beliefs which 
are matters of serious earnest in one stage of culture, in succeeding 
stages survive only as matters of amusement, or, at most, of zsthetic 
feeling. And such is now the position which is occupied among our- 
selves by the whole elaborate and multifarious natural history of 
myth and fable. When we look at the unicorn displaying his poetic 
morphology upon our royal insignia, the double-headed eagle of 
Germany, or any of the other monstrosities which now serve as 
national emblems, we may see in them the last survivals of the first 
attempts which were made by mankind to construct a philosophy of 
natural history. 

When we turn to the special exhibition in the Bible of primitive 
ideas connected with plants and animals, and look to the authors of the 
Pentateuch, the Book of Job, or the supposed writings of Solomon, our 
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attention as naturalists investigating their ideas upon natural history is 
arrested by the accuracy of their observations. We find, indeed, that 
the Mosaic writer has fallen into the error of classifying the hare as a 
ruminant, a bat as a bird, possibly a whale as a fish, and including 
under one category the most diverse natural groups as ‘ creeping 
things.’ But all these errors arise merely from an absence of mor- 
phological knowledge, which clearly could not have been attainable at 
that time. Barring this necessary ignorance, however, it appears to 
me that these early biblical writers have displayed a really wonderful 
degree of accuracy in their observations of plants and animals— 
wonderful, I mean, if contrasted with similar observations by men of 
other races at a comparable level of culture. If we except certain 
passages in the Book of Job, which appear to assume the real existence 
of fabulous animals—although even here the charge of inaccuracy is 
not admissible, from its being impossible to determine whether the 
allusions are intended to be taken literally or poetically—there is no 
other instance where the animals either of fable or of myth are 
countenanced. On the other hand, remarkable accuracy is displayed 
by the early biblical writers in their observations of external morpho- 
logy, as well as of the habits and instincts of animals. In that curious 
and elaborate enumeration of animals as clean and unclean with which 
we meet in the eleventh chapter of Leviticus, it is an accurate idea 
of morphological classification which leads the writer to fix upon the 
parted hoof and chewing of the cud as features of what we should now 
term taxonomic importance ; and when, later on, we find the whole 
animal kingdom classified with reference to merely external form, 
number of limbs, and modes of progression, we must not neglect to 
notice the systematic observation which is displayed, and which, so 
far as it goes, is wonderfully true to nature. There is no imagery of 
any kind mixed up with the facts; the classification is throughout 
dictated by the true spirit of science; and it cannot be said to have 
been subsequently improved upon until the foundations of biology 
were laid by the commanding genius of Aristotle. 

Again, as regards the habits and instincts of animals, we read in 
Proverbs vi. 6-8, ‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways 
and be wise; which having no guide, overseer, or ruler, provideth her 
meat in the summer, and gathereth her food in the harvest.’ Owing 
to the authority of Huber, the statement here made that ants display 
an instinct of harvesting was regarded by latter-day naturalists as 
mythical. More, recent observations, however, have fully vindicated 
the accuracy of the older naturalist, and this without impugning 
that of Huber. The discrepancy between the two is owing merely to 
their having observed the habits of ants in different geographical areas. 
The species of ants observed by the Biblical writer in Palestine have 
now been found to collect grain in the summer-time, and to store it 
in granaries for winter consumption; while the species observed in 
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Europe by Huber present no such instinct. But ants with harvesting 
instincts have now also been found in the South of Europe, in India, 
and in America. Seeing then that here, as elsewhere, Solomon has 
proved himself to have been an accurate observer, it is much to be 
regretted that his disquisitions on natural history, of which we read in 
the Book of Kings, should all have been lost. Had these been still 
extant, they would have presented a high degree of historical interest 
as the utterances of the most ancient of professed naturalists. For, ‘ he 
spoke of trees, from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon even unto the 
hyssop that springeth out of the wall; he spake also of beasts, and of 
fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes. And there came of all 
people to hear the wisdom of Solomon, from all kings of the earth 
which had heard of his wisdom.’ 

Again, whatever may be its date, how interesting is the natural 
history of Job, which, notwithstanding the writer’s unrestricted flights 
of poetry, is, as already remarked, almost always true to fact, save 
where the statements are plainly hyperbolical. What, for instance, can 
be more graphic than the description of the ostrich: ‘ What time she 
lifteth up herself on high, she scorneth the horse and his rider’? Or 
what can be more accurate than the description of this bird’s peculiar 
instincts of incubation: ‘She leaveth her eggs in the earth, and 
warmeth them in dust, and forgetteth that the foot may crush them, 
or that the wild beast may break them. She is hardened against her 
young ones as though they were not hers’? This peculiarity of in- 
stinct on the part of the ostrich is likewise alluded to in the Book of 
Lamentations, where the writer contrasts it with the maternal instincts 
of other animals, and this in a passage which seems to indicate that 
the writer was aware of the mammalian character, if not of Cetacea, at 
all events of Seals; for he says: ‘Even the sea monsters draw out 
the breast: they give suck to their young ones.’ 

But I must now draw to a close these few and imperfect remarks 
on the natural history of the Bible, and I will do so by briefly con- 
sidering that portion of this natural history which, during the last 
fifty years, has excited more interest and more controversy than any 
passage of similar length in the whole literature of the world. I 
mean, of course, the first chapter of Genesis. 

The great battle between the theologians and men of science 
began in the field of astronomy. Then it passed to the field of 
geology, and it was not until the antiquity of the globe, the reality 
of fossils, and all the other positions had been finally taken by the 
geologists, that the battle was resumed with renewed fury against 
the biologists. Here the points in dispute cannot yet be said to have 
been finally settled, if by a settlement we mean a general acquiescence 
by theologians in the doctrine of naturalists. The principal fight 
has been around the question of evolution as against special creation. 
But, besides this principal fight, there has been a kind of subordinate 
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fight over the order of succession of vegetable and animal life upon 
the globe. Now, here the question is a simple question of fact, and 
ought not to admit of any reasonable dispute. For no one now-a- 
days ventures to impugn the accuracy of the geological record. The 
only question, therefore, is as to whether or not the first chapter of 
Genesis is in agreement with this record. And the answer to this 
question is perfectly plain. In some respects the two records are in 
agreement, while in other respects they are not. In order to show at 
once the points of agreement and the points of disagreement, I will 
place the two records side by side. 


Record of Genesis. Record of Geology. 

Grass, herbs, trees. Certain cryptogamous plants.! 
Aquatic animals and birds. Certain invertebrata. 
Cattle, creeping things. Certain fish. 
Beasts of the earth. Certain trees? ; amphibia. 
Man. Certain reptiles. 

Certain birds.’ 

Certain mammals. 

Man. 


Now, it is evident that we here have a general correspondence, 
but it is no less evident that the correspondence is only general, or 
that it fails in most points of detail. In the first place, while the 
biblical record appears to represent each group of living things as 
having been formed in its entirety before the appearance of the next 
group, the scientific record shows that no one group was ever thus 
completed before the appearance of succeeding groups. In the case 
of every group, the process of species-formation was concurrent with 
that of some of the other groups. Therefore, in the record of geo- 
logy, I have prefaced each of the groups with the word ‘certain,’ in 
order to indicate that, at the period represented, only a very small 
fractional number of the forms comprised within that group had at 
that time made their appearance. 

Thus, for example, we find that in the biblical record all the forms 
of vegetable life are represented as having been in existence before 
any of the forms of animal life. At least it appears to me that this is 
the only meaning we can properly ascribe to the term grass, herbs, 
and trees. But, if so, of course this statement of Genesis is very far 
wide of the truth. Similarly it is represented that all aquatic animals 
appeared before any terrestrial animals. Now, although it is probably 
true that animal life upon this globe began in the water, it is cer- 
tainly not true that all the forms of aquatic animals had made their 
appearance before any of the forms of terrestrial. On the contrary, 
it was only a small proportional part of the former which had been 


1 Probably. 2 i.e. tree-ferns. 
3 But no actual proof of birds before mammals. 
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evolved before some of them became adapted to live upon dry land. 
Moreover, the Genesis account expressly includes under the category 
of aquatic animals, ‘every creature that moveth’ in the waters, up 
even to ‘ great whales.’ It thus becomes impossible to limit the class 
aquatic animals to aquatic invertebrata and fish. And, even if this 
could be done, the difficulty would still remain, that terrestrial inver- 
tebrata are represented (under the name of ‘ creeping things’) as 
appearing long subsequently to aquatic invertebrata, seeing that they 
are said to have appeared subsequently to birds, and even to cattle. 
For we find that birds, and even cattle, are said to have appeared 
before ‘ creeping things,’ which we can only understand to mean in- 
sects, snails, amphibia, reptiles, &c., as these are classed together in 
Leviticus under the same term. Lastly, it follows from these dis- 
crepancies that matters are in no way mended by supposing the 
record of Genesis to mean what it does not say, or to indicate only 
the earliest appearance of any ‘ representatives’ of the sundry classes 
named. 

This, I think, is enough to show how misguided are the attempts 
of so-called ‘ reconcilers,’ who endeavour to force upon the account 
given in Genesis the results of modern investigation. These recon- 
cilers always proceed in the sameway. They first magnify the points 
of agreement, and next endeavour by sundry artifices of rhetoric to 
cover up the points of disagreement; then they represent that, 
on the whole, the agreement is so remarkable that it can only be 
explained by the hypothesis of inspiration. Now it is no business of 
mine either to impugn or to vindicate the hypothesis of inspiration ; 
but I may observe that those who have the interests of this hypo- 
thesis at heart are only displaying their own shortsightedness by seeking 
to befriend it in any such way as this. Even if the coincidence 
between Genesis and geology had been very much more close than 
it is, surely it would have been a somewhat slender thread of argu- 
ment on which to hang so important a doctrine. But,as the matter 
stands, there is nothing in the cosmology of Genesis which we might 
not have expected to meet with in the early philosophy of natural 
history. The idea pervading the alleged order of succession appears 
to me a sufficiently obvious, and, when properly considered, a very 
interesting idea. It is the idea of a progressive advance from the 
less to the more highly organised; and I doubt not that, if the 
writer had known more about the internal anatomy of the animal 
kingdom, his record would have been in very much closer agreement 
with that of modern science than we have seen it to be. 


GEORGE JOHN ROMANES. 
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THE late Mr. Bagehot used to remark that the United States was a 
country for exemplifying by experiments on a large scale the old 
truths of political economy. The people were indifferent to experience 
gained elsewhere, while they were protected from the most serious 
consequences of mistakes, that would be supremely disastrous in old 
countries, by their magnificent resources. They were thus constantly 
renewing old experiments under favourable conditions and confirming, 
if not adding to, our knowledge of the principles of political economy. 
The latest experiment of this kind is the silver legislation, of which 
we have all heard so much during the last few months. Of all things 
in the world, ‘money,’ which can least bear tampering with, or any- 
thing but scientific treatment, is being made in America the bone of 
party contention, under the influence partly of a mining interest which 
desires strongly to get a better price for silver, and partly of a soft 
money interest, which desires to have abundant money of some kind 
if it cannot have inconvertible paper. The resulting legislation, 
which has in fact been accomplished, is certainly of a singular cha- 
racter, and raises questions of immediate practical as well as scientific 
interest, not only to Americans but to other peoples as well. Some 
account of the matter, then—of the fantastic ideas which influence 
the event, of the results which must ensue as distinguished from 
those hoped for and predicted, and of the consequences to wider 
interests—may thus be of some use. The facts are highly complex 
and little known and understood evenin America. ‘Two articles which 
have lately appeared in the American Quarterly Journal of Econo- 
mics, one by Mr. Taussig and the other by Mr. Horace White,' throw 
a good deal of light upon the matter, and I should like, therefore, 
to refer to these articles at starting, so that those interested may 
follow up the subject, although the point of view from which I now 
write is different from that of both authors referred to, and my own 
information is mainly derived from independent study of American 
official reports and publications. 


It appears necessary at the beginning to give some account of 
the American monetary system, which is highly complex and difficult, 
1 Quarterly Journal of Economics, April and July, 1890. London, Macmillan & Co. 
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bearing traces of the system of inconvertible paper which only came 
to an end twelve years ago, and of the conflict of ideas between the 
hard and soft money schools which has prevented the establishment 
and consolidation of a consistent and harmonious system. 

The first point, then, is that the standard monetary substance of 
the United States is still practically gold. The unit is a dollar, con- 
sisting of 253 grains of standard gold. The intention in 1873, when 
a bimetallic standard was formally abandoned, was to have a complete 
monometallic system, with a gold standard, like England ; and although 
this intention has been partly nullified by legislation of a different 
kind in 1878, on resuming specie payments, and since, at the instiga- 
tion of the abundant money party, yet gold in fact retains its pre- 
eminence in the United States system. It is still the only metal 
there which individuals can take to the Mint to be coined. All the 
other coinages or currencies—so-called legal tender silver coins and 
paper money of different descriptions, as well as fractional silver and 
copper—are substitutionary and representative of the standard sub- 
stance only, and are kept up to the gold standard by the various 
monometallic devices for such currency—viz. limited coinage or 
issue; receivability at the Government Treasury for taxes and 
dues as the equivalent of gold; and, in some cases, limitation of the 
legal tender privilege. 

The actual amount of the standard monetary substance in use is 
not material, as the United States, like any other country with a 
metallic standard automatically working, can draw, if need be, upon 
the standard substance wherever it can be obtained ; but it may be 
noted that the United States has, in fact, a very sufficient stock of 
the standard metal. According to the report of Mr. Leech, the 
Director of the Mint in the United States, on the production of gold 
and silver in 1889, the visible stock of gold in the United States on 
the 1st of January last—that is, the stock in the Treasury and in the 
banks, and not including anything that might be in private hands— 
was 84,000,000/.? This is ample and more than ample. The corre- 
sponding sum in the United Kingdom is probably under 40,000,0001., 
the reserve of the Bank of England being 20,000,000/. only. We 
have a considerable sum in addition in private hands used as smal} 
change which the United States dispenses with; but the actual and 
visible stock available for the support of large transactions is smaller 
here than there. It is estimated that there may be 50,000,000/. 
more gold in the United States which cannot be visibly accounted 
for, that being the excess over visible stocks shown by a calculation 
from the annual production and the excess of imports over exports 
since specie payments were resumed, less the estimated amount used 
in the arts, but this sum of 50,000,000/. is not visible, and the calcu- 
lation only illustrates the uncertainty of most calculations as to the 
amount of the precious metals in existence or use. However, the 


* The exact amount stated is $419,578,362, See Report, p. 55. 
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amount visible in the United States is more than sufficient for all 
purposes of security. Contracts to deliver the standard substance can 
with certainty be fulfilled, if required, and the substitutionary or 
representative currency is adequately backed. 

We come, then, to the question of the substitutionary or repre- 
sentative currencies, which are most various. They are mainly as 
follows :— 

(a) Greenbacks—Government promises to pay in lawful money 

of the United States, by which are meant legally gold and silver 
coins, but practically gold only, as above explained. These green- 
backs are themselves unlimited legal tender as between individuals, 
but being convertible into gold are, of course, equivalent to gold like 
Bank of England notes. They are specially protected, in addition, 
by a reserve of 20,000,000/. in gold, established under the Act for 
resuming specie payments. 
- The amount of the greenbacks is fixed at $346,000,000, or about 
70,000,000/. sterling, which was the amount outstanding shortly after 
the close of the war, when further reduction was specially prohibited ; 
but the amount in circulation is never quite so much, and at times 
has been a good deal less. If the amount held by the banks as cash 
is deducted, the active circulation 6f the greenbacks, 7.e. in private 
hands as distinguished from banks and the Treasury, is almost always 
a good deal less. 

(b) Gold Certificates.—These are certificates for the deposit of 
gold coin that anyone may bring to the Treasury. They are un- 
limited legal tender, as well as the gold represented by them, to any 
amount. 

The amount of these certificates outstanding at the date of the 
last report of the Secretary to the United States Treasury was about 
31,000,000/., but a large part of these again were held by the banks 
as cash, and were not in the hands of the public. 

(c) Silver comms, coined under what is known as the Bland Act 
of 1878, by which the State was directed to purchase so much silver 
monthly and coin it. These coins are unlimited legal tender at the 
old bimetallic ratio in the United States of 16 to 1; but as their 
quantity has been strictly limited, and no one has been able to get 
them except by giving the Treasury a full equivalent in gold or 
gold’s worth, and they are receivable in turn in payment of United 
States taxes and dues, they have thereby been kept on a par with 
gold. They are legally ‘lawful money’ of the United States, just as 
gold coins are, but practically they are representative currency in the 
way described. They are obviously similar in character to the greer- 
backs, which are kept on a par with gold by similar means. They 
are virtual promises to pay gold, and are maintained at the same 
value, however the silver of which they are made may fluctuate. 

Theamount of thissilver coinage is now very large, over 70,000,000/. 
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bominal, mostly represented by silver certificates, as will be explained 
presently. It is used for small change only. In part it has displaced 
the token silver coinage previously in existence, while the silver 
certificates are mainly in small denominations of less than $20. 

(d) Silver Certificates.—These are practically the same as the 
silver coins coined under the Bland Act, which they represent, with 
the exception that, unlike the gold certificates, they are not unlimited 
tender for any amount, though thesilver coins which they represent are. 
They are receivable, as I understand, for dues and taxes, and may be 
counted as part of their reserves by the national banks, though the 
banks, in fact, ‘boycott’ them. But the law has stopped short of 
making the silver certificates themselves legal tender. 

At the date of the last Report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
the amount of the silver certificates outstanding was $262,629,745, 
or in round figures, at 4s. to the dollar, about 52,500,000/. The 
amount has since been increased, and practically almost the whole 
of the Bland coinage, with the exception of about 5,000,000/. that 
has displaced the former token silver, is represented by these cer- 
tificates, which may be stated in round figures at 60,000,000/. As 
already explained, however, the certificates are of small denominations; 
like the silver coins they represent, they are used as small change 
only, although the silver coins are unlimited legal tender; and the 
banks steadily ‘ boycott’ them. 

(e) National Bank-notes.—These are notes authorised to be issued 
by the national banks, which are under stringent legislation of dif- 
ferent kinds, and they are practically guaranteed by the State, the 
issuing banks depositing with the United States Treasury United 
States bonds of much greater market value to cover the issue, besides 
5 per cent. in cash. These notes, when greenbacks were at a discount, 
were also at a discount; but since the return to specie payments 
they have been on a par with gold like all other representative cur- 
rency in the United States. They used to be the most important 
part of the currency next to greenbacks; but for some years, owing 
to taxation, and the high price of the bonds which have to be deposited 
to secure the issues, it has not paid the banks to continue the issues, 
and they have rapidly diminished from an aggregate of about 
70,000,000/., or as much as the issue of greenbacks themselves, to 
about 20,000,000/. only. 

In addition there are about 12,000,000/. of such notes still out- 
standing which are in a peculiar position. They have ceased to be 
issues as far as the banks themselves are concerned, and the banks 
have deposited a sum of cash equal to them with the Treasury to 
enable the Treasury to redeem them. Such notes have thus become 
in effect Treasury notes; they are practically in the category of 
gold certificates or greenbacks ; and until the silver legislation of the 
present year the cash deposited to redeem them was ‘ ear-marked’ 
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and had to be specially kept by the Treasury, just like the 
20,000,000/. of gold appropriated to secure the greenbacks. 

(f) There are also token currencies of silver and copper coin as in 
a monometallic system, which require no special description. 

These various currencies, it need hardly be pointed out, do not 
add up. This is obviously the case with the silver coins and silver 
certificates, which can be substituted the one for the other, but 
it is equally the case with the national bank-notes, which are 
not an addition to the greenbacks and gold certificates, because 
the banks themselves are holders of these gold and silver certificates. 
Separating the Government issues from the national bank issues, 
the Government may be considered responsible for about 140,000,000/. 
of paper, against which it holds upwards of 60,000,000/. of the 
standard substance, gold. If we include the national bank issues, 
but deduct from them the greenbacks and gold certificates held by 
the banks, so as to show the paper in the hands of the public, the 
whole active circulation may still be put at something like 
140,000,000/., against which the standard substance held by the 
Treasury and banks together is, as we have seen, about 80,000,000/. 

So various and so peculiar, therefore, are the representative cur- 
rencies of the United States, while there are minor varieties which 
it appears unnecessary to describe. There are, for instance, certifi- 
cates of the deposit of greenbacks which circulate instead of the 
greenbacks themselves, just as gold certificates circulate in place of 
the gold. But it is needless to go into further detail. The impor- 
tant point is that, with all this complexity and confusion, originating 
in notions of making money abundant, the United States have 
arrived at nothing and have effected nothing which might not have 
been effected better by a thoroughly monometallic system with 
gold for the standard. The greenbacks, the gold certificates, the 
silver coins of unlimited legal tender, the silver certificates, the 
national bank-notes, and the fractional currencies of silver and copper 
coin, are all substitutionary and representative money only, however 
disguised, convertible into and exchangeable with the standard sub- 
stance gold, but not themselves standard money. To give to some 
of these representative currencies, like the Bland silver coins and 
the greenbacks, the quality of unlimited legal tender in no way alters 
their real character. They only circulate to the extent there is a 
demand for them, and as the equivalent or representative of the 
standard substance itself, and they might just as well have that 
character distinctly avowed. 

Another remark to be made is that the American system is ex- 
tremely wasteful of cash, and, at any rate, it does not give the 
Americans the benefit of that economy from the use of paper which 
is one of the advantages that counterbalance the extensive use of 
paper money in lieu of the standard substance. When the United 

VoL. XXVIII. —No. 162. Y 
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States resumed specie payments in’ 1879, the active circulation.of 
paper—the paper issues in the hands of the public—was about 
112,000,0001,, against which the cash held in reserve, almost all gold, 
was about 30,000,000/. only. Now the paper issues in the hands of 
the public are* about 140,000,000/., but the cash held by the banks 
and the Treasury together is of about equal amount. The gold alone, 
as we have seen, is over 80,000,000/., and the visible silver is over 
60,000,000/, more. The liabilities of the banks meanwhile have 
about doubled,so that some increase of reserve cash would have been 
justified ; but if 30,000,0001. sufficed twelve years ago, as there is no 
doubt it did, it cannot be necessary to have 140,000,000/. now. 
Probably the gold alone is in excess of what would be required if the 
system were economically worked, and the silver, which has also 
been accumulated, is accordingly entirely superfluous. The Americans 
might be justified in saying that there is similar waste in other 
systems. They might have used a great deal of the silver coinage 
directly, for instance, as is done in the United Kingdom, without the 
intervention of silver certificates. The silver itself would have circu- 
lated to some extent instead of the certificates, and the consumption 

would have been large. This is in one sense true. In all mono- 
metallic systems there is waste, where a subsidiary metal is used for 
token coinage, and paper might have been used instead. But the 
waste of one system does not excuse waste in another. Ina system, 
tioreover, where token coinage is avowedly used for small change 
under automatic rules, the waste is different from, and more excus- 
able than, the American waste, in that the object is security against 

the vagaries of the issuers of money, and this security is abandoned 
where paper ‘itself circulates. If they cannot circulate the coinage it- 
self; then; it is waste in the United States to lock it: up and circulats 

the paper instead. «They have all the disadvantages of paper without 

the advantage of its economy... The lock-up, moreover, operates agains! 

that inflation which has been the real object of all these miscellaneous 
currencies. The appreciation of gold would have been less than it 

is if the United States had not locked up so much of it. Silver is 
higher in price, and has been higher in price, than it would have been 
if the United States had not locked it up. Their action has mad 

the market wholly unnatural. 


It is this irregular and wasteful system, then, into which the recent 
proposals for silver legislation and finally a Silver Act have been in- 
troduced. The description that has been given enables us to charac- 
terise the new proposals very shortly. 

They have all, in effect, been inspired by the party or parties 
which have made the United States ‘monetary system the irregular 


* i.e. towards the end of last year, the date of the annual ‘official reports of 
Government departments in the United States. 
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and wasteful patchwork that it is. To create more money, to raise 
prices, has been the object of one party, while another party has 
aimed purely and directly at raising the price of silver. What has 
been proposed and done therefore has been something to aggravate 
existing evils instead of lessening them. 

Two leading proposals were in competition in the Legislature. One, 
which need not be very much discussed, as it was not carried, though 
it was very nearly being carried, was a distinct proposal to introduce 
the double standard, to authorise the coining of silver as well as 
gold on individual account, and to make the dollar either 253 grains 
of standard gold or 4124 grains of standard silver. These silver 
dollars would have been exactly the same as the present Bland 
dollars, with this difference, that anyone who had silver to take to 
the Mint would have got it coined. The passage of this law, therefore, 
would have made the United States bimetallic at the ratio of 16 tol, 
and the speculation would at once have been—what would happen ? 

It is almost a pity the experiment has not been made. Bime- 
tallists are so sure that the great nations have only to unite upon a 
common double standard to make that standard effective, that it 
would have been interesting to witness the effect in a country 
which is one of the foremost among the nations that were to make 
the agreement. For reasons I have often urged, and according to 
the experience and teaching of the greatest economists, the United 
States, suddenly introducing such a law, could not have escaped great 
disasters. Silver being so much cheaper than gold, the community 
which tried to act upon such a law would at once have all existing 
debts reduced to the level of silver debts; silver would become the 
sole standard ; and gold would be at a premium in the new money. 
To avoid such evils, in the interval between the passing of such a law 
and its coming into operation, those concerned might be expected to 
rush for payment of their debts in gold while there was yet time, and 
so create a panic. That some such disaster was apprehended clearly 
appeared in the course of the debates on the Silver Bill. The Senate 
actually passed a bill for bimetallism pure and simple, but there was 
immediately no small commotion and the measure was shelved. 

The astonishing thing is that, to all appearance, the party which 
wanted cheap money and the party which wanted to raise the price 
of silver united in favour of this measure, which might not have raised 
the value of silver at all. It is not the declaration of the standard 
which makes the demand for a precious metal in a country. It is 
the laws and customs which regulate the currency that are the most 
important in this respect. It is easy to make a demand for silver, 
with gold as the standard substance, and vice versd, as the experience 
of the United States itself has very clearly proved. Yet no one 
seems to have thought that the elevation of silver to the rank of 
standard money might not have led to a larger employment of silver 
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at all; that this would depend on laws of another kind which were 
receiving no attention. 

The other proposal, which has actually been carried, is of the nature 
of the Bland Act itself. It is to the effect that the United States 
Treasury is to purchase 4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion monthly (at 
any price under 371} grains of fine silver per dollar, which is about 
60d. per ounce for standard silver), and issue notes in payment equal 
to the value purchased, which notes are to be payable in lawful money 
of the United States. At the same time the Treasury is authorised 
to coin as ‘much of the silver as may be necessary into ‘ Bland dollars’ 
and use them in redeeming these notes. These notes are also to be 
unlimited legal tender. The Bland Act itselfis repealed. In effect, 
then, the new Act may be described as an extension of the Bland 
Act as regards the amount of silver to be purchased and as an aggra- 
vation of the mischievous character of that measure in respect that 
the notes issued for the silver are to be unlimited legal tender, which 
the silver certificates were not, and are not to be specially redeemable 
in silver coin as the silver certificates were. It is an attempt to 
create something more than representative money, if possible, while 
the extension of the amount to be created makes it more difficult to 
apply the monometallic device of limitation of quantity, by which in 
part the silver certificates have hitherto been kept on a par with 
gold. The exact figures as regards the amount are thus important. 
Under the Bland Act the Treasury were directed to purchase not less 
than $2,000,000 worth of silver monthly and not more than $4,000,000 
worth. In fact, the Treasury has always purchased the minimum 
only; this minimum, however, at the low price of silver in 1889, 
amounting to 29,000,000 ozs. in the year. Under the new Act the 
purchases are to be of 4,500,000 ozs. monthly, or 54,000,000 ozs. per 
annum, an increase of the annual purchases by 25,000,000 ozs. 
There was much debate on a counter-proposal to purchase $4,500,000 
worth monthly, which would have come to the same thing as the 
proposal actually passed when silver was at the price of 48d., but 
would have meant a decrease of the quantity purchased to less than 
54,000,000 ozs. as the price rose above 48d. and an increase of the 
quantity purchased as the price fell below 48d. But the final de- 
cision was to purchase a certain definite quantity only. And this 
quantity is in effect an increase of the annual purchases, as compared 
with what they were in 1889, from 29,000,000 to 54,000,000 ozs. 
or an increase of 25,000,000 ozs. There is another provision in 
the Act of a very special character, taking away the ‘ear-mark’ 
from the cash deposited to redeem the cancelled national bank-notes 
referred to above, which will require separate notice, but what we 
have described is the main part of the measure. 

To describe the measure, we think, is to show its mischievous 
character; but the immediate question is what will be the precise 
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effects as compared with those intended, both as regards inflation 
and as regards the somewhat inconsistent end of raising the price of 
silver ? Have the soft money party in the United States and the 
silver interest effected their purpose or have they not ? 

Now, as regards inflation, there can apparently be no question. 
In the first instance, at least, the soft money party have failed of their 
object. There can be no inflation all at once.‘ The silver notes to 
be issued will have exactly the same sort of uses as the silver certifi- 
cates now circulating, no more and no less. So long as the quantity 
of notes issued is strictly limited, and the Government receives them 
freely for taxes and dues, and pays them out only in exchange for the 
equivalent of gold, they will remain on a level with gold. That they 
nominally represent silver is of no consequence whatsoever. They 
will really be paper convertible into gold on demand. But such a 
currency so handled cannot causeinflation. Prices remain, as before, 
at the gold level. 

There is a danger, of course, that in time it will not be possible 
so to handle this currency, and this is, in fact, the special mischief 
of the Act ; but the intention clearly is so to handle it, and the pro- 
moters of the Act seemed to have the idea that the new currencies 
would make money abundant with gold in use asitis. They did not 
look to the contingency of gold being displaced. 

On this head, then, there is a complete deception on the part of 
the people of the United States, as they must shortly find out. Yet 
they might have been undeceived by the experience of the existing 
silver certificates. These certificates have partly taken the place of 
cancelled national bank-notes, partly filled up a ‘currency’ void 
caused by the expansion of population and business in the United 
States. It has been convenient that so much paper should have 
been available. But the paper has no more caused inflation than the 
increase of silver token money with ourselves has caused inflation. 
It circulates only to the extent demanded, flowing back into the 
Treasury when not required. How the idea that a currency of this 
kind means inflation should have originated, it would be difficult to 
understand if it were not for the common confusion between stan- 
dard money and currency; but this confusion, there is no doubt, 
accounts for much. To produce inflation, the standard substance in 
which bargains are made must be ‘ offered,’ and you do not produce 
that sort of effect by multiplying small change currency, of which 
communities will in fact absorb no more than they need. The 
Americans have ‘thought to produce abundant money by multiplying 
representative and small change currency only. There could not bea 
better illustration of an end which was considered desirable being 
wholly missed through ignorance. 


* See as regards inflation under the Bland Act the article of Mr, Taussig above 
referred to. 
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If there is to be inflation at all, it can only come through the sub- 
stitutionary or representative currencies not being kept on a level 
with gold, and thus coming to form a new quasi-standard substance 
of their own. Then there will be inflation with a vengeance—in fact, 
all the well-known evils of excessive inconvertible paper. This is a 
danger, as already mentioned, to which the American monetary system 
is now exposed. But so long as the gold standard is maintained— 
and this is what is hoped—prices will not rise, and money will not 
be abundant. 

The other end aimed at by the promoters of the silver legislation— 
viz. a rise in the value of silver—is, however, being accomplished. 
Silver is for the moment enhanced in price by the large purchases 
which the United States have commenced tomake. This illustrates 
a very old doctrine indeed, not so much of political economy 
as of business and common sense. The way to raise the price of 
anything is to buy it and take it off the market. This is what the 
United States Government is doing with silver on a large scale, and 
pro tanto the price is raised. 

How much the price will be raised is a different question, which 
concerns the City and speculators mainly, and which need hardly be 
discussed here. It involves questions of detail as to future produc- 
duction and demand. Two points, however, seem clear. 1. The 
rise in silver which has taken place seems likely enough to be tem- 
porary only. The increase in the production of silver of late years 
has been enormous. Dr. Soetbeer’s figures on this head are well 
known; but take only this fact, which I find in the Report of the 
Director of the United States Mint, already referred to, that in 1873 
the annual production of silver was 63,000,000 fine ounces, and in 
1889 the amount was 126,000,000 ounces. And this enormous in- 
erease of production seems likely to continue. At the same time 
there is no corresponding increase of what may be called the natural 
demand. The additional artificial demand for the United States, 
therefore, only takes up part of an increasing supply, and will not, it 
‘is probable, have any greater effect on the market than the pur- 
chases under the Bland Act, when they commenced, which were 
-equally great in proportion to the supply of that time. After the 
present flutter, therefore, silver in all probability will fall back to its 
‘former level, unless some new event happens. 2. The present rise 
may be to some extent nominal, forming part of a general rise of 
prices in gold incidental to a period of good credit. Silver, in other 
words, may have risen rather more as measured by gold than as 
measured by the average of commodities. When credit is again suc- 
ceeded by discredit and depression succeeds prosperity, silver may 
also fall back with the average of commodities. If silver were the 
standard of countries economically as powerful as the countries 
whose standard is gold, this might not be the case. The influence 
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of credit might in that: case affect the two standard substances 
equally. But at present it is the»gold countries which have most 
credit, and whose standard substance is most affected by fluctuations 
of credit, Still, silver has risen to some extent as measured even by an 
average of other commodities, and not merely as measured by gold, 
and so far the owners of silver, who promoted the bill, have gained. 
Of course, this rise in silver in all countries which have silver money 
is appreciation and not depreciation, contraction and not .inflation— 
the very opposite, in fact, of what has been aimed at by the soft 
money party. 

What owners of silver and silver mines have gained the rest’ of 
the world lose. The natural market is also disturbed, which is a loss 
toeveryone inthe end. For the present, however, there is no question 
as to the gainers by the American silver bubble. They-are even 
better off than if they had got unlimited coinage of silver, which was 
so very near being carried. 


We come then to the question of the wider interests which may 
be affected by this silver legislation, apart from those which are 
immediately at issue. The questions thus raised are very grave 
indeed. ° 

The main question is the critical condition of the United States 
monetary system. By departing from the simplicity and perfection 


of a single standard in the vain hope of increasing ‘ money,’ as it is 
thought, and so raising prices, which they think can be done by 
making gold and silver both standard—a thing that is impossible— 
or by multiplying representative and small change currency only, 
which has little effect on prices, the people of the United States are 
running the most serious risks of fimancial disaster. The moment 
the present expedients to keep all the substitutionary currency 
on a level with gold cease to be effective, and this currency is 
pressed on the market in excess, gold will cease to be standard; 
the gold in the United States will be either hoarded or exported, 
or used at a premium; and silver will fast become the standard 
money. Existing creditors will receive in consequence less than 
they contracted for; many contracts will be disturbed; and in 
circumstances easily conceivable. there will certainly be panic. 
The standard money of a country is not a thing to be lightly 
changed. 

Mr. Balfour, in his recent bimetallic speech in the House of 
Commons, spoke lightly of the dangers of panic in connection with 
changes of standard, even from inconvertible paper to gold ard the 
reverse, But there are changes and changes, and it is most certainly 
true that one of the evils connected with such transitions or with 
the departure from a good sound standard is panic and confusion. 
The return to specie payments in this country after the inconvertible 
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paper at the beginning of the century was a most painful process, 
and the great panic of 1825 incidentally arose out of it. In 1869 
in the United States there was a remarkable gold panic, and in 1873 
there was a general money panic not unconnected with the apprecia- 
tion of the paper money, which was gradually approaching par, 
although par was not actually reached till 1878. Within the last 
few months, again, we have seen that the excesses of inconvertible 
paper in the Argentine Republic lead to monetary panic and 
confusion of the worst kind, and even to political revolution. To 
this sort of evil the United States, having got a good standard, 
voluntarily exposes itself in deference to the fanatics of bimetallism, 
stimulated by the private interests of mine owners who have silver 
to sell. The resources of the United States are such that even great 
calamities of this sort are surmounted without fatal disaster. But 
the calamities may not be wholly escaped, and may be more serious 
than the parties who manipulate the Legislature, and even the sober 
business men in the United States who are compelled to look on, 
anticipate. 

It need hardly be said that any evil of this kind occurring in the 
United States will react in other countries, and particularly in 
England. Just as the United States panic of 1873 was the begin- 
ning of our own long depression, so a new panic must have great 
effects. In one thing we are also specially interested. Currency 
securities of the United States have been largely bought here as if 
they were gold securities. If the transition from a gold to a silver 
standard takes place, these securities will unquestionably be depre- 
ciated. The income will be diminished, and the capital value will 
fall in even greater proportion. The United States will of course 
suffer from the resulting discredit, but our investing classes will first 
have suffered. 

The crisis may possibly come before long. It is only a question 
of a short time when the United States will be face to face once 
more with the problem of surplus silver. The case at present is 
that there is room for new currency in the United States to a certain 
extent, because the process of extinguishing the national bank-note 
circulation still goes on, and because this is a time of good trade, 
when, one year with another, more small change is required. To 
take the place of cancelled bank-notes, and to fill up the demands of 
increasing population and trade, the United States Government can 
easily issue more paper, and if it chooses to make the issue contin- 
gent only on the deposit of silver bullion it can doso. But the 
demands of this kind are limited. At the rate of issue now directed, 
about 9,000,000/. to 10,000,000/. nominal per annum, with silver at its 
present price, two to three years will suffice to replace the bank-notes 
even if the existing bank-note circulation should all be cancelled ; 
and with the cessation of good trade the demand for currency in other 
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ways would cease. The issue of paper, if then continued, would 
immediately be in excess, and a movement would at once begin to 
send in the gold certificates for payment and take the gold away, 
thus endangering the gold standard. So long as the United States 
Treasury has gold to pay, and is willing or compellable to pay it, 
the evil would be staved off, but the diminution of the amount and 
proportion of gold held would bring the transition within sight, and 
then, it may be expected, considerable events would happen. The 
bankers and people of the United States are not prepared for a silver 
standard. The moment it is seen that the promise to give them 
both gold and silver as standard cannot be kept, there will assuredly 
be a new agitation, and probably a panic, through the endeavours of 
business men to make for themselves a good standard money which 
the Government had failed to give them. 

In this connection, then, the special provision in the Act abolishing 
the ‘ ear-mark ’ on the cash deposited with the Treasury to redeem 
the cancelled national bank-notes becomes important. The effect 
is that the 12,000,000/. thus ear-marked at present, and for which 
provision must be made before the Treasury can reckon a surplus, 
will become an ordinary liability of the Treasury for which no special 
provision is required, like the greenbacks in excess of the 20,000,0001. 
of gold specially provided for their redemption. The technical 
surplus of the Treasury will thus be increased by 12,000,000/. at a 
stroke ; and as the surplus the Treasury is permitted tokeep is limited, 
the 12,000,000/. will have to be paid away. As no one will take 
silver unless forced, the payments will either have to be in gold or 
gold will go to a premium ; while if the payments are in gold the 
diminution of the proportion and amount of gold held, which brings 
the transition to a silver standard within sight, will at once begin. 
Even after paying away 12,000,000/. the United States Treasury 
would, in reality, have sufficient gold left to support the gold standard, 
but apprehension might set in at any point with results that are 
beyond calculation. 

Another fact which points in the direction of an early crisis is 
the prospect of a diminution of the annual surplus of revenue over 
expenditure, which has hitherto enabled the United States Govern- 
ment to act so powerfully on the money market. Considerable stress 
is laid on this fact by American authorities. If the annual surplus 
should diminish, the Government’s power of action would diminish 
with it, and the fact should have due weight. 

It is evident, then, that the situation in the United States under 
the new régime must be extremely complex and difficult. What 
the Treasury are to do from day to day, it will be no easy matter to 
decide. But the practical conclusion here must be to prepare for 
contraction rather than inflation. Even if 12,000,000/. of gold are 
set free in the next few months, the general circumstances of the 
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world’s money markets are at present such that this large sum 
would hardly make an impression. And against any effect that may 
be produced must be set the obvious apprehension in New York at 
each withdrawal of gold for export, revealing the feeling in American 
circles that in the uncertainties of the monetary situation there gold 
must not be parted with. The inflation party have had their way in 
the matter of legislation, but it would not be singular in economic 
experience if the effect should be quite the opposite of what was 
intended. Yet it is to induce us to imitate the United States in 
follies which produce such results that our bimetallic friends have 
lately been so busy. 


The next questions that may be agitated are those arising out of 
the rise in the price of silver itself. Immediately to a certain extent 
all the evils arising out of a fall in the value of silver as measured 
by gold which have caused so great an outcry from India and Man- 
chester are being redressed. Indian finance is improved. The 
Indian civil servant who has to remit home gets a better price for his 
rupee. The Lancashire cotton manufacturer gets a better return for 
his goods from every silver country. But the end is not yet, and the 
reverse of these operations will not be long in appearing. 

The rise of silver in gold in a few months has been from about 
42d. to 50d., or very nearly 20 per cent. It is not wholly due, I 
think, to the artificial movement in America, because the improve- 
ment in trade was bringing about some moderate advance in silver 
when the American bubble began. But the advance is still mainly 
due to the American speculation. And it is a great advance. 
Twenty per cent. in relative value is a very considerable change to 
take place between two moneys, and must disturb a great deal, 
besides setting in motion very powerful forces for the establishment 
of a new equilibrium. It may mean one of three things. Assuming 
that general prices and wages in gold are not changed, it means an 
appreciation of silver measured by commodities, and a rise in real 
wages in silver equal to about 20 per cent. Assuming that 
general prices and wages in silver are not changed, it means a 
depreciation of gold measured by commodities, and a fall in real 
wages in gold equal to about 20 per cent. Assuming that 
general prices measured by gold have risen, and measured by silver 
have fallen, to the extent altogether, adding the rise and the fall, of 
20 per cent., then there is depreciation of gold and appreciation 
of silver, as above stated, with a fall of real wages in gold and a rise 
of real wages in silver to the extent in the aggregate of 20 per 
cent. Relative wages and prices in the two metals together have in 
any case to be adjusted to the extent of 20 per cent. Large 
adjustments will therefore be required to establish a new equilibrium 
in place of the equilibrium that formerly prevailed. What that new 
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equilibrium will be it is impossible to foresee ; but India and other 
silver countries must either suffer from the appreciation of silver as 
we have suffered from the appreciation of gold, or if they do not so 
suffer to the full extent this country and all gold countries must 
sustain pro tanto a similar experience to that of India, which has 
caused all the outcry from that country—a depreciation of our 
standard money in relation to that of other countries. Disturbances 
and readjustments of a serious kind there must be. 

To some extent readjustments are already taking place. The 
rise in silver in April choked off at first the exports of silver to India. 
At the same time imports into India (exclusive of silver) were stimu- 
lated, and exports from India were checked. A similar process must 
continue to go on with all silver countries until a new equilibrium of 
prices and wages is established. Trade will assuredly suffer from 
so rapid a readjustment as will be necessary; while uncertainty is 
added to the mischief, as no one can tell how long the present 
artificial price of silver can be maintained. To the difficulty inci- 
dental to the different standards of the world, even when those 
standards are metals, the United States have contrived to add 
an uncertainty almost equalling the uncertainty of inconvertible 
paper. Silver was quietly settling’down and probably finding new 
customers at a low price when all this gratuitous disturbance 
occurred. Sometime or other the reaction will probably be equal to 
the action, and there will be a temporary fall in silver to compensate 
the present artificial rise. 


The discussion suggests the reflection how entirely self-caused are 
many of the evils arising from the change in the rel itive values of 
gold and silver which cause so much agitation. If the Governments 
of the Latin Convention and the United States had only established 
monometallist systems, working automatically, a change in the re- 
lative value of gold and silver could not have been prevented on 
great changes of circumstances occurring, but the change would have 
been minimised, and probably long before this gold and silver would 
have settled down, for a time at least, ata comparatively steady ratio, as 
indeed they were settling down lately when the United States Legis- 
lature intervened with the present Silver Act. It is a mistake to 
suppose that with a monometallist standard the metal which is not 
the standard is boycotted. On the contrary, as the French econo- 
mists always contend, a metal which is not the standard may easily 
be employed for representative currency, and is in fact so employed 
under every gold standard system just as silver and copper are now 
employed in England and France, and for that matter in the United 
States itself. There are cases where the employment of the non- 
standard substance in this representative character is greater than 
the employment of the standard substance itself. To represent silver 
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as boycotted, therefore, by its ceasing to be standard money has been 
a pure blunder. If, then, the nations of Europe and the United States 
had been purely and frankly monometallic, each with that metal for 
standard that was found most convenient, both gold and silver might 
have been adequately employed in the monetary systems of those 
countries, and both might have been cheaper and prices higher than 
they are now, as there might have been less of that artificial hoarding 
which want of definite knowledge and principle in monetary legislation 
has brought about. At the same time, they would probably have 
been steadier towards each other than they have been, the market 
being wholly natural and not rendered dangerous by artificial inter- 
ferences, and natural demands tending to arise when either metal fell 
considerably in price. It is greatly to be desired that this common 
sense should at length prevail with all the Governments concerned ; 
that they should learn it is not their business to make money 
abundant or to attempt to regulate the price of gold and silver, but 
in money matters what they have to do is to provide a good system 
which can be done on fixed principles without raising such difficult 
questions. Until this common sense is more generally diffused, 
further monetary troubles are unavoidable, and what has just 
happened in the United States should put other nations on their 
guard. 
RorERT GIFFEN,. 
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